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Arranged  under  Ihe  following  Heads : 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY, 

TRAVELS;  TOPOGRAPHY. 

ATLASES,  CHARTS,  AND  CHRO- 
NOLOGICAL TABLES. 

NOVELS, TALES,  AND  POETRY. 

3I1SCELLANEOUS. 

RURAL  ECONOMY ; BOTANY. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  &c. 

DICTIONARIES,  LEXICONS, 
GRA3IMARS. 

IMEDICINE,  CHEMISTRY,  &€. 
LAAV ; COMMERCE. 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS. 
PERIODICAL. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 


A UNIVERSAL  HISTORICAL  DICTIONARY;  or,  Expla- 
nation of  the  Names  of  Persons  ami  Places  in  the  Departments  of  Biblical,  Political,  and 
Ecclesiastical  History,  Mythology,  Heraldry,  Biography,  Bibliography,  Geography,  and  Nu- 
mismatics. By  GtOKGB  Crabb,  A.M.  In  3 large  volumes,  4to.  51.  8s.  boards. 

*»*  The  rvoik  is  embellished  by  SOO  Portraits  of  lllnstrions  Persons  classed  according  to 
their  Distinctions,  Professions,  and  Pursuits;  and  by  an  immense  iiiimbcr  of  Cuts  chiefly  from 
Coins,  .Medals,  and  Statues. 

It  may  be  Iiad  in  1;3  montlily  Parts.  9s.  eacli. 

\.  11.  THE  POItTR.MTS  may  be  liad  separate.  Printed  on  a fine  French  Paper,  with  a Title 
and  Table  of  Contents.  31.  3s. 


HISTORIC  GALLERY  OF  PORTRAITS  AND  PAINT- 

INGS,  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  REVIEW  ; containing  a Brief  Account  of  tlie  Lives  of 
the  most  celebrated  Men,  in  every  Age  and  Country  ; and  Graphic  Imitations  of  the  Finest 
Specimens  of  Ihe  Arts,  Ancient  and  Modern.  In  7 vols.  8vo.  81.  8s.;  or,  in  ,Ito.  with 
Proofs,  151.  15s. 

***  The  outlined  Engr.avings  to  this  work  are  of  unrivalled  excellence,  the  copies  of  the  Por- 
traits are  from  the  first  authorities,  and  4^ic  representations  given  of  the  fine  historical  works  of 
Ihe  old  tnasteis,  with  the  descriptive  Letter  Press,  assist  the  student  in  tiis  knowledge  and  stiidv 
of  tlie  originals.  ■' 


HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA.  By  James  Mill,  Esq. 

Tliird  Edition.  C vols.  8vo.  31.  Ixs. 

" The  labour  wlih.h  has  been  employed  in  collecting  and  examining  materials,  the  shilfiil  dis- 
tiibution  of  the  facts  into  proper  compartments,  the  high  tone  of  moral  feeling,  and  Ihe  enlarge.l 
philosophy  which  everywhere  pervade  the  narrative,  cntillc  the  " History  ” of  lli  ilish  India  to  he 
regarded  as  a valuable  addition  to  otir  utiiional  liteiatnre.  The  extensive'eircnlation  of  Mr.  MilPi 
History  will  be  a benefit  both  to  England  and  to  India.”— Ifi  itis/i  liciicv:,  A o.  XXIi'. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  BALDWIN  AND  CRADOCK. 


NOTHIA  HISTORICA  ; containing  Tables,  Calendars,  and 

Mi6Ci!llaneoH«  Infiirmation,  for  the  Use  of  Mistoriaos,  Antlqaarles,  anil  the  Legal  Profeasiou. 

Ujr  Nicholas  Uarris  Nicolas,  Esq.  I'.S.A.  Barrister  at  Law.  In  Sso.  Us.  boards. 

^ part  of  the  volume  will  be  found  an  Account  of  the  various  works 

pMl)lisIi(*«I  by  order  of  tbc  ('oininissioners  fertile  better  Preservation  of  tliePnblic  Uecords— an 
J.vulaimiionof  (Jcnealogical  Ahhreviatioiis— an  Aceount  of  the  dilVeivnt  Uegistiiesof  \1  ills,  witli 
of  the  Peru  iars  in  each  !>iocese-— a List  of  Latin  SurnanieK  him!  Names  of  I’lnces,  as  they 
occur  m Ancient  Records— and  a great  variety  of  useful  clironuioifical  infomiation. 

“ This  is  one  of  tliosc  cxcec'liugly  useful,  aUUoUvfh  unreadable  books,  which  are  indispensable 
TO  every  library ; and.  although  more  particularly  designed  for  the  U'^e  of  the  aniiqiiariaii  and  his- 
torical student,  It  u ill  be  found  of  great  service  by  tlie  general  reader,  and  will  frequently  save 
niin  imieh  perplexity  and  doubt.  This  is  particnlarlv  the  case  with  reirard  to  the.  table  of  years 
ot  each  innnareh  s reign,  slmwing  exactly  the  ycarof  our  J-ord  corresponding  with  each  year  of 
every  king’s  rcigu,  troiii  the  Norman  conquest  to  the  present  time.”— 6*iar,  Oct.  G,  Iti-4. 


UODSLEY’S  ANNUAL  REGISTER;  or,  a Vieiv  of  the  Ilis- 

tor>,  Polilics,  and  Literature  of  the  Year  iSiO.  IGs.  boards. 

*»*  The  cvtruordiniirv  iinmher  of  inii>ortant  events  wliich  occurred  during  tlie  year  has 
rendered  tlie  present  volume  reniarkiihly  ritli,  and  iias  extended  th«  History  to  almost  double  its 
usual  length. 

Mr.  lintler,  in  his  “ RemiiirsceiVces,”  makes  tlie  folloning  remark:  “ There  dors  iKt.  pi'r. 
haps,  exist  ally  History  of  tlie  Freiicli  llevolutioii  so  well  written  as  the  accounts  of  it  in  tlie 
Auniial  Uogister,  printed  for  tlie  Proprietors  of  Uodsley’s  publieafion  wllli  tliut  Title.”  p.  22.1. 

(Complete  .Sets  to  IS2(i,  witli  the  Index,  in  tiO  vols.  may  still  be  had  ; or  separate  volumes  to 
complclc  sets  of  either  IJodsIey’sOr  Itiviiigtoii’s  Edition. 


A GENERAL  INDEX  TO  THE  ANNUAL  REGLSTEIl, 

fron  its  OoininencPinertt  in  ITiS  lo  the  Y' ear  IhlU,  inclusive;  after  whicli  Period  each 
succissive  Volume  has  a distinct  Index.  II.  Is.  boards. 

*»*  The  .\amial  Ueyistcr  coiiiiirises  tlie  History  of  Europe  (or  more  than  half  a conlury, 
liiclndiiig  tlic  wliole  of  tlie  Keign  oftieoigc  III.  Tiie  Index,  point. ng  to  the  cevcial  occurrences 
of  this  eventful  period,  will  be  foninl  one  of  tlie  ino.^t  useful  works  that  eaii  be  conceived.  'Che 
.Aiinmil  \ oluiiie  is  published  regularly  in  tlie  Spring  of  each  successive  year;  and  those  which 
have  been  published  siuce  the  cbmmciicemcnt  of  the  reign  of  his  present  .Majesty  have  each  an 
Inde.v. 

THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  GREECE;  being  an  Account  of  the 

Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Greeks,  desi^iud  to  illdatrate  tbe  Gieek  Classics,  by  explaininf 
Words  and  Phrases  according  to  the  Riles  and  Customs  lo  which  they  refer.  To  which  aie 
prefixed,  a brief  History  of  the  Grecian  States,  and  Uio^.^pliical  Sketches  of  the  principal 
Greek  Writer*:.  By  John  Robinson,  Rector  of  Ciittow,  Westmoreland.  With  a 

Map  and  Designs  from  the  Antique.  The  Second  Edition,  coii&idriably  enlarged.  In  one 
large  Vol.  Svo.  17s.  boards. 

The  Cuts,  wIhc’i  accompany  this  Edition,  will  tend  greatly  to  illnstnitc  the  several  snb|ert« 
treated  of  in  the  work.  Ii»  sjiort,  no  luhoiir  or  CNpensc  lias  been  spared  lo  render  tills  Publivu* 
tioii  Useful  lo  tlie  student,  and  deserving  of  ptiblic  patronage. 


ESSAYS  ON  THE  INSTITUTIONS,  GOYERN.MENT, 

AND  MANNKllS  OK  THE  SfA  TES  OK  AM  lEN'P  OUEECE.  By  Hkmiv  David 
Hiix,  D.  !).  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  L'liiversity  of  St  Andrews.  The  Second  Editjou. 
7s.  boards. 

To  young  pc^^oils  who  arejust  enturing  upon  the  Ivigher classics  studijdus  men  who 

are  desirdm<  of  repairing,  by  flteir  own  imhi.'trv.irie  aheldonral  dCiVers  Of  an  imperfect  eduCuiluii, 
a mure  useful  assistant  cannot,  we  think,  well  befurnisliod.— JJawrM/y  licvu-u  . 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  DO.’UE.STIC  MANNERS  AND  IN- 

.STITl  riO.NS  OK  THE  IIOM.WS.  Sccoiiil  Edit,  roiisiibrahly  mlurgeil.  l2mo.  7..  hjs. 

*,*  ('iin’fiilly  ami  jiiilicionsly  lOmpibM  froili  a varitlyuf  ihf  best  ROUrcef.  thfre  i\t'  few  ho6k« 
of  Hie  hiiul  wiiK-h  wo  cdiiirt  l■c\;Dullnvnif  to  he  pm  Inti)  the  liAiiifS  ot  xbuirs pftrsbiis  itlih  ^eaivr 
aiijlaclionthnnlhia  tllilc  VDlumr.-iitcmre 


WOKKS  l UBLISHED  BV  BALDWIN  AND  CRADOCK. 
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A HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPERORS,  from  the  Ac- 
cession of  Augustus  to  tbe  h'.ill  of  the  last  Constantine.  In  7 Books.  By  CiiAntEs  A. 
Ki,ton,  Esq.  Autlior  of  *•  Speciinens  and  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Classic  Poets,”  Ac. 
In  liiuo.  Enibellishod  with  Maps  of  the  Roinan  Empire,  and  13  Portraits.  Is.  tid.  hand* 
somely  half-bcuud. 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE;  to  which  are 

added,  the  Naturalist's  Calendar,  Miscellaneous  Observations,  and  Poems.  By  the  late 
llKV.  Giluert  White,  A.M.  Eellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  A new  Edition,  in  '2  vols. 
Svo.  VI'lth  Plates,  ICs. 


HANSARD’S  (T.  C.)  PARLIAMENTARY  HISTORY  OP 

ENGLAND,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Year  IbOJ.  lu  .76  closely-printed  volumes, 
royal  Svo.  II.  11s.  Gd.  per  volume. 

I'roni  the  year  It’O.I,  the  Piirliamcntarv  History  Ls  continued  downwards  in  the  Work 
intituled  “ I’arliaincntiiry  Ochates.”  It  contains  tlic  liiost  accurate  account  of  all  Proceedings 
alid  Debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament;  .\ddresses;  Kinc’s  .Speeches  and  Messages;  impor- 
tant Parliamentary  Ikipeis,  Petitloiis,  ami  Reports  ; Protests;  Lists  of  Persons  (iUing  the  seve- 
ral high  D dices  in  Churcli  aiidstale;  I ndexe:.,  &c.  Ae.  :iiid  will  form,  with  tlie  Parliamentary 
Debates,  imldishing  under  the  same  superiuteudence,  a complete  and  uniform  Parliamentary 
History  of  this  Country. 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  EDMUND 

BURKE;  with  Specimens  of  his  Poetry  and  Letters,  and  an  Estimate  of  his  Genius  and 
Talents,  comp.rred  with  those  of  his  great  Contemporaries.  With  Autographs,  and  a Portrait. 
By  J.VMEs  PaioR,  Esq.  The  Second  Edition,  enlarged  to  2 vols.  hy  a Variety  of  Original 
Letters,  .Vnecdotes,  Papers,  and  other  Additional  Matter,  2Ss.  boards. 

*»*  learned  and  distinguished  Prelate  of  tlie  Cliurch  of  Ireland,  thus  writes  respecting  tliis 
work. 

“ It  is  didicult  to  express  tbe  gratifictitiou  I have  reeeivc<l  from  this  volume.  It  is  quite  in 
another  style  :uid  spirit  from  that  of  tbe  great  imiss  of  our  modern  biograiibieal  book-wrights. 

jusler  praise  I camiot  give  it  limn  this,  that  so  far  as  tlie  materials  at  tbe  .Author’s  command 
tiiiowed,  tbe  work  is  wofiliy  of  its  great  subject.  This,  to  you,  will  appear  much — for  you  know 
I almost  idolize  .Mr.  Burke’;  but  1 speak  deliberately.  * **  * His  (the  writer’s)  principles  arc  ex- 
cellent; moderate  without  taincne.ss ; liberal  without  com|iromise.  His  style  o f coiupositioii 
chaste,  easy,  tiiid  simple — no  cd'ort  at  tine  writing.yctoften  .aglow  of  natural  eloquence.  Tlirough- 
out  tliere  is  a justness  of  view,  and  a vein  botli  of  moral  and  politiciil  philosopliy,  whicli  tliere 
ought  to  lie  in  liim  wlio  writes  tlie  life  of  a great  philosophic  .Statesman.” 

“To  Mr.  Prior  has  been  left  tlie  duty  of  placing  (he  political  charactci' of  Burke  iu  a Iriie 
lieht,  and  of  rescniiig  it  from  the  many misrepresentations  with  wliic'V  it  Inis  been  loiuled.  Mr. 
I’rior  lias  not  only  ebrreeled  many  errors  aud  refuted  iiiaiiv  ealmniiie.s  in  tlie  preceding  Memoirs 
of  .Mr.  Burke,  but  be  lia.s  also  collected  many  new  facts  wliicli  bad  been  omitted  by.otUer  writers, 
and  those  faels  of  iiiiportauco  to  tlie  riglit  knowledge  of  Mr.  Burke’s  character.  * * * It  is  a wcll- 
wrilten  and  accurate  volume.*  * .Mr.  Prior,  tliougb  somewliat,  pcrhilps,  t(K>  ciitliusi,astic  a bio- 
irraplicr,  gives  a good  estimate  of  the  moral,  political,  and  literary  cliaragterof  Mr.  Burke,  wbieli 
indeed  it  is  didieiilt  to  iiraise  loo  liiglily;  aiul  his  memoir,  wliicli  does  jijslite  to  (lie  uiciuofy  of 
a great  and  mmdi  calumniated  stMesinaii,  is  a valuable  addition  to  onr  biograplly  aud  literalnre. 
— Liteiai'i/  Cliriin.  \2lli  anil  With  •lUitf,  llSJ-l. 


THE  HISTORICAL  LIFE  OF  JOANNA,  QUEEN  OF  Na- 
ples, AND  COUNTESS  OE  PROVENCE,  willi  correlative  Details  of  the  Xiterature 
and  Maimers  of  Italy  ami  Provence  hi  the  Thirteeiilh  ahd  Eourteeiith  Centuries.  Witfi 
Pertrails,  Vignettes,  Ac.  2 vols.  Svo.  25s.  hoards. 

***  111  this  very  enleitaiiiing  work  will  be  found  many  interesting  particiihiris  of  tlie  poets 
Dante,  Goccaecio’,  and  Petrareh  (the  latter  having  beeii  Domestic  Cliafilaiii.  to  Hie  Queen),; 
besides  inucli  curious  matter  rehuive  lo  llie  Troubadours,  and  their  Pottry.  Ivlwafd  (lie  Black 
Prince  ami  bis  Wars  figure  also  in  these  volumes  ; for  it  was  at  that  romantic  period  Joanna 
lived;  indeed  the  I.ife  of  the  Queen  of  Naples  has  all  tlie  cluirm  of  romance;  slie  has  often 
.been  compared  to  Marv  Queen  of  .Scots  boili  aS  to  cliar;tcter  and  misfortuueS,  and,  like  her,  sli'e 
was  the  most  bc;iutiful  woman  of  her  age. 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

op  NATIl.ANIEL  GREENE,  Major  General  of  (he  Armies  of  the  United  State.'^,  in  (he 
AA’,ar  of  the  Revolution;  compded  chiefly  from  Oiiginal  Materials.  By  Willi\.i|  JoitSso 
»f  < haile«ton.  South  Cktroliiin.  In  2 vols.  .Ito.  with  Portiail.  Jl,  S',  hoards. 
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WORKS  rUBLlSHED  BY  BALBWIN  AND  CRADOCK. 


LIFE  OF  THEOBALD  WOLFE  TONE,  Fournier  of  the 

United  Irish  Society,  Ac-  written  by  Himself,  and  continued  by  bis  Son ; with  his  Political 
Writings,  and  Fragments  of  his  Diary;  bis  Mission  to  France,  with  a complete  Diary  of  his 
Negociations ; Narrative  of  bis  Trial,  Ac.  F.dited  by  bis  Son  William  Thkobald  W'olfe 
Tone.  In  2 vols.  8vo.  W^tb  a Portrait,  If.  U?. 

AIEMOIR  OF  JOHN  AIKIN,  M.D.  with  a Selection  of  his 

Miscellaneous  Pieces,  Biographical,  Moral,  and  Critical,  with  a fine  Portrait,  by  Engle- 
heart.  By  Lucy  Aikin.  In  2 vols.  Bvo.  ll.  4s. 

•‘The  Account  of  lier  excellent  Katlier  is  drawn  up  with  a taste  which  confers  high  honour 
upon  her  literary  character.”— 6V«t/cwmw’ii  Mai;aziue. 

“ Tlic  lAfe  ofsiu'li  a person  deserves  to  be  studied;  and  it  is  here  narrated  at  considerable 
extent  by  his  accomplished  daughter,  whose  distinguished^  success  in  lier  historical^  career  is  an 
ample  pledge  for  sedulous  Information,  conscioiilioiis  fidelity,  and  neatness  of  compilation  on  the 
present  occasion,  so  Interesting  to  l»er  feelings,  and  so  adapted  to  her  own  knowledge.”— 
^Monthly  HtTiexc, 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  COWPER,  Esq.  By 

William  Haylky.  A new  BilUion.  In  3 voU.  Svo.  witli  a new  Portrail,  II.  1 1«.  6il. 

THE  BRITISH  PLUTARCH  ; containing  the  Lives  of  the  most 

Eminent  Divines,  Patriots,  Statesmen,  Warriors,  Philosophers,  Poets,  anti  Art isis  of  Great 
Britain  anti  Ireland, from  the  Accession  of  Henry  VHI.  to  the  present  Time.  A new  Erlitioo 
re-arrangetl  and  enriclied  with  several  addilinnal  Lives.  E>  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
WtiANGHAM,  F.R  S.  In  fi  large  Tols.  Svo.  31.  l -'s.  boards. 

*,*  Besides  presenting  at  least  one  dislinguislrcd  evample,  and  frequently  several,  in  nearly 
every  respeclahle  divisiori  of  society,  tlris  colicction  of  one  hundred  Lives  cxliihits  an  almost  con- 
tinuous view  of  tire  English  annals' from  the  rudiments  of  tlic  Keforiiiaiiou  under  Honr>-  VII 1.  te 
theconcUision  ofthe  last  century. 


TRAVELS ; TOPOGRAPHY. 

TRAVELS  IN  CHILE  AND  L.\  PLATA,  including  Accounts 

respecting  the  Geography,  Geoloiry,  Sti:ti>lic.R,  Government,  Flnsincei*,  AgricHiture,  (Commerce, 
Manners  and  Custom®,  and  the  Mining  Operation#  In  Ciiile,  collected  during  a RA»Mde4ice  of 
several  Years  In  those  ('ountrics.  Illustrated  i>y  Original  Mips  Views,  Ac.  By  John 
Mikrs.  Ill  2 large  vo!«.  Svo.  21.  hoards. 

Contents:  Cliups.  1 and  2,  London  to  Buenos  Avre.s,  anil  Rarraiujuito.s. — Men  lo74i  to  Villa 
Viceucio.— 4.  Arreco  to  Barninqui'os.— .5.  observations  on  the  <\>nntn.'  hctwecii  lJuenos  Ayres 
and  Mendoza.— 6 and  7.  Memloza  to  ^'alpalai.®o,— 8,  l>,  10,  and  11.  Chile  described.— 12.  Indian 
Cliile. — 13,  14,  aii<l  In.  Polifica)  History  of  Chile  from  the  Kcvoliition  in  1810  to  the  present 
'nine.— 10.  (Jovernincnt  of  ( bile.— 17.  Fiimnce.— 18.  Religion,  >iorals,  .Manners,  Customs. — 
19.  Trade,t  ommrrce,  Mamifactures,  Weights  ami  MeasiirrsV— 20.  Agricul  urc,  Teiiurej*.— 21  and 
22.  Mines,  Mining. — 23.  The  Indians. 

aVc.— 1.  Map  of  the  Country  between  Ulo  dc  ia  Plata  and  the  I*acific  Ocean, 
2.  .Mode  of  conducting  Trattio  bv  (’arl«  l)et^\eell  Meiuloza  and  Buenos  .\vres.— .*L  .Method  of 
throwing  the  Lasso  and  tlie  Bolas. — -t.  \ ilia  Viccniio.— o.  Cerro  de  los  Penitentes.— 6.  The 
Inca’s  Briflge  and  Hot  Mineral  Sprimrs  in  the  t'ordiliera.— 7.  Salto  del  .Solila  to  ice.  in  the  Cor- 
dillera.—H.  Puente  de  (!iml)ria.— 9.  Map  of  Cliile,  inrlmling  Indian  I'liile.— 10.  .Map  of  a Portion 
of  Ciiile,  with  tlie  mountainous  IJarues  between  Men  loza  and  N alparaiso. — 11.  The  (ireal 
Square  of  Santiago.— 12.  Plan  of  Valpaniisu.— 13.  Plan  of  the  Harliotir  of  \'a!divia,  &;c.  &c. 

COLO.MBIA  ; its  Pre.sciit  State  In  re.^pcct  of  Climate,  Soil,  Pro- 

ductions.  Population,  Government,  (.’omoieice,  Rwciine,  Manufactures,  Arts,  Literature, 
Manners,  Kdiicatlon,  and  Iiuliicemenis  to  Emigration  : with  an  original  Map  ; and  Itinera* 
Ties,  partly  from  Spauish  Surveys,  partly  from  Actual  Observation.  By  Colonkl  Fr.^xcis 
Hai  l,  H;dro?rapher  In  the  Service  of  Colombia,  author  of  •*  Letters  frcrni  France,”  and  of  a 
Tour  in  Bliti^h  North  .America,  and  the  L uited  States.”  Second  KditioM,  7s. 


V.OHKS  PUUI.ltiHKD  BV  BALmvrN  AUB  tnAl>0('k. 
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EXCURSION  THROUGH  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 

CANADA  ill  1822  ami  182J.  By  an  Englishman.  With  a Map,&o.  8vo.  16a. 

“ This  is  a publication  from  which  those  who  take  as  much  interest  in  North  America  and  its 
affairs  as  most  EiiKli.-hincn  camiol  hut  lliink  they  merit,  will  derive  consiilcrahle  satisfaction  and 
enleriainnient.  The  extensive  and  liberal  views  taken  bv  this  work  of  the  ({ener  il  eondilion  of 
the  eoiinti'v  it  examines  and  describes, — of  its  politics  and  lejrislation,  its  external  and  internal 
relations,  its  princiiiles  and  habits,  its  soil  and  aspect,  its  fertility  and  productions,  will  be  found 
to  throw  every  reiiuisite  light  on  these  important  subjects,  and  to  well  repay  the  perusal.” — 
A/ont/i/y  I\Ja^aziuc: 

A FEW  PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  FOR  PERSONS  INTEND- 
ING TO  PROCEED  AS  SETTLERS  TO  UPPER  CANADA,  IN  NORTH  AME- 
RIC.A  ; pointing  out  the  Best  and  Cheapest  Method  of  Travelling  from  Quebec  to  Montreal* 
and  from  thence  to  Kingston  and  York. — The  Method  of  obtaining  Lands  in  the  most  eligible 
Districts. — What  Property  various  Descriptions  of  Emigrants  should  posse.ss  on  their  Arrival 
in  .America. — .Advice  to  Farmers,  Tiadesmeii,  Mechanics,  &c. — .A  Description  of  the  Pro* 
since,  its  Protluctions,  Ac.  Ac. — AA'ith  a .lournal  of  the  Author’s  Voyage  across  the  .Allaiitic. 
With  a Map.  By  an  E.nglisii  Far3ieb,  settled  in  Upper  Canada.  In  12iuo.  3f.  Cd. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BRITISH  SETTLEMENT  OF 

IIONDIJIIAS  ; being  a Brief  View  of  its  Commercial  ami  Agricultural  Resources,  SoiF, 
Climate,  Natural  Iliiforv,  &c.  To  wliicli  are  adiled,  Sketches  of  tlie  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  preceded  by  the  Journal  of  a Voyage  to  the  Mosquito  Shore*  Willi 
a Map.  By  CArr.  Henderson,  5th  West  India  Regiment.  Crown  Svo.  7a. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  A JOURNEY  THROUGH  SPAIN 

AND  ITALY  TO  NAPLES,  AND  THENCE  TO  SMYRNA  AND  CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE; comprising  a Description  of  tlie  Principal  Places  in  tliat  Route,  and  Re- 
marks on  the  present  Natural  and  Political  .State  of  those  Countries.  To  wliich  is  prefixed, 
TiiK  Spanish  Post  Guide,  with  a Map,  exlnbiting  the  Post  Roads  throughout  the  Peninsula. 
By  lloBEnr  Semple.  Second  Edition,  lii  2 vols.  post  Svo.  12s.  boa i dr. 

A SECOND  JOURNEY  IN  SPAIN,  FROM  LISBON, 

THROUGH  THE  WESTERN  SKIRTS  OF  THE  SIERRA  MORREN.A,  TO  SEVILLE, 
CORDOVA,  GRANADA,  MALAGA,  AND  GIBRALTAR;  AND  THENCE  TO  TE- 
TUAN  AND  TANCIERS.  W'itli  Plate?,  illustrative  of  the  Costume  and  IManners  of 
llie  luhabitaiits  of  Several  of  the  Spanish  Provinces.  By  the  Same.  In  oue  vol.  crown 
8vo.  Ss.  boards. 

SKETCHES  OF  'I'lIE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  CARACCAS; 

including  a Journey  from  Caraccas  through  La  Victoria  and  Valencia  to  Puerto  Cabello.  By 
the  Same.  In  crown  Svo.  6f.  boards. 

SKETCHES  OF  HISTORY,  POLITICS,  AND  MANNERS 

IN  DUBLIN  AND  THE  NORTH  OF  IRELAND  in  1510.  By  JOHN  GAMBLE, 
E-q.  A new  Edition  with  Additions,  handsomely  printed  in  post  8vo.  10s. 

*»*  Thi.s  work,  the  interest  of  which  cannot  be  destroved  by  time,  the  autlior  lias  at  last 
yielded  to  tlie  wishes  of  his  iriends  and  the  demands  of  tiie  inihlic  by  revising  for  u now 
edition. 

A GUIDE  TO  THE  COUNTY  OF  WICKLOW;  illustrated 

by  Five  liighlyfinislied  Engravings  from  Drawings,  by  Geobge  Petbie,  and  a large  Map  of 
the  County,  from  an  Original  Survey.  By  G.  N.  Wright,  Professor  of  Antiquities,  Roy. 
Ilib.  .\cad.  The  Second  Edition  enlarged,  in  royal  ISmo.  7s.  boards. — Tlie  M.AP  separate 
in  a Case.  3s. 

A GUIDE  TO  THE  GIANT’S  CAUSEWAY  AND  NORTH- 

E.AST  COAST  OF  ANTRIM,  with  Views  and  Maps.  By  the  same  Author.  Royal  isiuu. 
Cs.  boards. 


I*  WORKS  PUBX^ISHKO  BV  BALDWIN  AND  CRADOCK. 


A GUIDE  TO  THE  LAKES  OF  KILLAIINEY,  with  Views, 

&c,  Bj  tlie  same  Author,  llojal  ISuio.  6s.  boards. 

N.  B.  A few  copies  may  be  bad  of  tbc  Three  Guides  ou  lar;;e  paper,  in  1 vol.  Svo.  with  India 
Proofs,  11.  10s. 


AN  HISTORICAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  CITY  OF  DUBLIN; 

the  Second  Edition,  wiih  .Additional  .Articles;  also  an  Itinerary, and  various  useful  Informa- 
tion for  Tourists  and  Strangers.  In  royal  ISmo.  illustrated  with  1 A elegant  A'iews  from 
Drawings  by  Phtiiie,  and  a large  Plan  of  the  City.  By  the  same  Author.  9s.  boards. 
The  PLAN  separate  in  a case.  3s. 

*»*  The  Itinerary  contains  the  Uoads  from  London  to  Liverpool,  Holyhead,  and  Bristol, 
with  accounts  of  those  places,  and  full  information  respecting  all  the  P.ackets  that  sail  from 
Uiem  to  Ireland ; also  the  Beads  from  Diihlin  to  Belfast,  CoiU,  &c. 

N.  B.  .A  few  line  cpjiies  may  he  had  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  on  large  I’aper,  and  fine 
India  Proofs,  3(ls.  hoards. 


LETTERS  ON  THE  SCENERY  OF  WALES  ; incliuling  a 

Series  of  Subjects  for  the  Pencil,  with  their  Stations  determined  on  a general  Principle,  am! 
Instructions  to  Pedestrian  Tourists.  By  the  Key.  11.  II.  New  kli.,  B-D.  Author  of  Remarks 
op  Goldsmith.  Royal  Svo.  with  Plates,  IPs.  boards. 

“ The  work  is  embellished  with  several  ete.liings  and  aqiia-tinta  engravings  of  Welsli 
scenery  from  the  pencil  of  tjiy  reverend  luithor;  and  of  these,  we  arc  justified  in  saving,  that  they 
appear  to  have  been  selected  with  judgment  and  executed  wtli  no  mean  skill.  Tfie  views  are  lit) 
in  nuinher,  and  embrace  spine  of  the  inost  rpmaiilic  objects  in  iiolh  divisions  of  thg  principality, 
hut  more  paftleularly  in  .South  Wales. — ^Tliese  Letters  on  the  Scenery  of  R ales  may  sandy  he 
recommended  as  a companion  at  once  useful  and  enlertaining  in  ramldes  amidst  the  wilds’aml 
inhiintains  of  Cambria  : and  to  this  we  mtiy  add,  that  the  novelty  of  the  plan  ouglit  to  be  re- 
ceived as  an  addition.il  passport  to  public  favour.” — Cambro-Brilon,  Die.  1S21. 


CAMBRIAN  EXCURSION:  intended  to  inculcate  a Taste  for 

llie  Beauties  of  Nature.  With  a handsome  Frontispiece.  By  Loiiss  AA'kston.  gs.  nd. 

ED^VARD  AND  ALFRED’S  TOUR  IN  FRANCE  AND 

SWITZERLAND,  for  Youth.  In  9 vols.  ISmo.  5s.  half  bound. 

SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON;  or,  Adventures  of  a Father  and 

Slolher,  and  Four  Sons  in  a Desert  Island;  being  a Practic.al  Illustration  of  the  First 
Principles  of  Mechanics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Natural  History,  and  all  those  Branches  of 
Science  which  most  immediately  apply  to  the  Business  of  Life.  Sixth  Edition,  adorned  with 
fine  Wood  Engravings,  and  a Map  of  the  Island,  sketched  by  Fritz,  the  eldest  Son.  Ts.  6d. 
handsomely  half  bound. 

HELME’S  (Mrs.)  CORTEZ;  or,  tlie  Conquest  of  Mexico;  as 

related  by  a Father  to  bis  Cliiidren,  and  deiiig;ueil  for  the  Instruct  ion  of  Youth.  Anew 
Kdition,  with  a Map,  5s.  Gd.  half  bound. 

IlELME’S  COLUMBUS  ; or,  the  Discovery  of  zVnierica.  A 

new  Fsdidon,  with  a Map,  l?mo.  5s*  Gd.  half  bound. 


HELME’S  PIZARRO  ; or,  the  Conquest  of  Peru.  A new  Edition, 

with  a Map,  I9mo.  5<c  Gd,  balfbonml. 

*,*  Tlic  aliove  three  works  give  a faithful  and  interesting  nceonnl  of  the  discoveries  and 
first  setllemeiit  iijade  in  the  New  World,  in  familiar  and  entertaining  language,  intermixed  wUU 
mucbUMful  Inforiiiatiun, 
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LEIGH’S  TRAVELLING  BOOKS. 


PLANTA’S  NEVr  PICTURE  OF 

PAlllS.  lllHstiated  by  Maps,  Plan?,  anil 
Views.  A new  Edition,  enlarged,  9s.  very 
neatly  bound. 

THE  SAIME  WORK,  with  Cos- 

tumes of  the  People.  128.  ditto. 

PLAXTA’S  GAZETTEER  OF 

FRANtiE.  6a.  ditto. 

POST  ROADS  OF  EUROPE,  pub- 
lished by  Authority.  Ss. 

REICIIARD’S  ITINERARY  OF 

FRANCE  AND  BELGIUM.  Ss.  bound. 
REICHARD’S  ITALY.  10s.  fid.  bd. 
REICIIARD’S  GERMANY.  New 

Edition.  13s.  bound. 

REICHARD'S  SPAIN  AND  POR- 

TEGAL.  7s.  bound. 

REICHARD’S  DENMARK,  SM'E. 

DEN,  NORVVAA,  AND  RUSSIA.  7s. 
bound. 

ROMBERG’S  NEW  PICTURE  OF 

BRUSSELS.  8s.  bound. 

SCHREIBER’S  TRAVELLER’S 

GUIDE  DOWN  THE  RHINE.  With  a 
Map.  8s.  bound. 

LEIGH’S  NEW  PICTURE  OF 

LONDON.  With  upwards  of  100  Views, 
Plans,  &c,  9s.  bound. 


LEIGH’S  LONDON,  with  Costumea. 

1 3s.  bound. 

LEIGH’S  LONDON,  with  ROM^ 
LANDSON'S  SKETCHES.  15s, 

LEIGH’S  LONDON,  with  PLAN 

AND  MAP.  Gs. 

LEIGH’S  PICTURE  OF  IiON- 

DON,  in  Frencli.  6s.  sewed. 


VASIS’S 

NEW  PICTURE 

OF 

ROME. 

13s.  bound. 

VASIS’S 

NEW  PICTURE 

OF 

NAPLES. 

lOs.  6d.  bound. 

VISCONTI’S  CATAIiOGUE 

OF 

THE  LOUVRE.  4s.  boards. 

BOYCE’S  BELGIAN  TRAVEL- 


LER. With  a Map.  Ss.  bound. 

BLAGDON’S  FRENCH  INTER, 

PRETER.  6s.  6d.  half  bound. 

GENLIS’  MANUEL  DU  VOYA- 

GEUR,  in  Three  Languages.  6s.  Od.  half 
bound. 

GENLIS’  MANUEL  DU  VOYA. 

GEUR,  in  6 Languages  : English,  French, 
Italian,  German,  Spanish,  Portuguese. 
9s.  6d.  half  bound. 

EBEL’S  TRAVELLER’S  GUIDE 

IN  SWITZERLAND,  bound;  and  Atlas, 
half  bound,  IGs. 


ATLASES,  CHARTS,  CHRONOLOGICAL 
TABLES,  &c. 

OSTELL’S  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS,  Including  Maps  of 

Canaan  or  Judea,  Ancient  Greece,  and  the  Roman  Empire.  A new  Edition,  on  an  entirely 
new  Set  of  Plates,  engraved  on  an  enlarged  Scale,  and  corrected  from  the  latest  and  best 
Autborities;  including  the  Discoveries  of  Denman  and  Clapperton,  Captain  Parry,  &c.  Con- 
taining Tliirty  Maps,  in  royal  4to,  coloured  Outlines,  ISs.  lialf-bonud ; or  with  the  Maps  full 
coloured,  II.  Is. 

N.  B.  The  same  Work  on  a fine  Imperial  drawing  paper,  full  coloured  and  Iiandsomely  bound 
for  the  Library  Table,  11.  7*. 

RUSSELL’S  NEW  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

Fioelj  engraved  on  9!t  Plate*,  with  coloured  Oiitlinev.  Sytr,  12*.  neatly  balf-bonni. 


s 
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TME  BIBLE  ATLAS;  or,  Sacred  (icography  Delineated,  in  a 

I'oiHpletu  Series  of  Scriptural  Maps,  ilr.iwii  from  tlie  latest  nii<I  best  Autliorities,  and  engraved 
bj  Riciiabd  i'Ai.AiKK.  Oil  small  4to  Plates,  I Cs.  coloured,  or  1 js.  plain,  iieatljr  lif.-bd. 

A NEW  MAP  OF  PALESTINE,  (compiled  from  Original 

Sources,)  wllh  the  aitjaceiit  C-ounlrios;  bhowin^  their  Ancient  and  prt  seiit  Political  Divisions, 
&c.  and  the  Routeii  of  various  Traveller?.  Pv  Riciiaud  Palmeh.  Size  38  iuches  bv  26. 

THOMSON’S  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS;  containing  SO  Maps, 

full  culoureil,  size  21  inches  by  20,  ou  imperial  folio,  engraved  by  the  first  Artists,  from 
Drawings  made  on  purpose;  also,  a Memoir  of  the  Progress  of  Geography;  a Chapter  on 
Physical  Geography  ; a View  of  the  (minparative  Heights  of  Mountains  and  Lengths  of 
Rivers;  and  a consulting  (mlex.  Strongly  half-bound  in  Russia  leather,  111.  llf. 

♦4*  This  work  is  always  kept  up  to  tlie  latest  discoveries ; and  the  present  edition  lias  two 
additional  maps,  including  New  South  \N  ales  and  Van  Uieinau's  Land;  also  the  Discoveries  of 
t'aptuias  Koss,  Franklin  and  Parry,  to  the  latest  period. 

THOMSON’S  COUNTY  ATLAS  OF  SCOTLAND,  on  a very 

large  size,  and  replete  with  the  most  iuterei-tiug  local  information.  Nos.  1 to  12  are  pub- 
lished, at  10s.  fid.  each. 

AN  HISTORICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  ATLAS  ; or, 

charts  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History  and  Biograpby,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Students  in 
History,  from  the  Creation  of  Ihe  World  to  (lie  Birtli  of  Christ.  By  Jon's  Brlcc,  Author 
of  an  Introduction  to  Geography  and  Astronomy.  In  small  folio,  Ihe  Charts  beautifully 
engraved  by  BARRiKe',  and  printed  on  drawing  paper,  handsomely  bound  and  lettered. 
Price  ICs. 

Tlie  otijcct  of  itiis  “Historical  and  Biograpiiical  .\tlas  ” is,  to  supply  the  student  in 
histoi7  with  a similar  advantage  to  what  tlie  student  in  licograpliy  possesses  in  geographical 
maps.  Tlie  diliiculty  of  giving  a comiected  view  of  tlie  history  of  difterent  nations  i.s  well 
known;  but,  liy  a coinliination  of  liistorical  and  liiograptiical  cliiirts,  tliis  i.s  here  attoinpted  to 
lie  done  in  a simple  and  eHicacious  manner.  The  History  of  tlie  Old  Teslainent,  according  to 
the  chronology  of  Archliisliop  Uslier,  is  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  work.  To  tliis  lias  hern 
adapted  the  liistories  of  ancient  stales  and  empires.  Tlie  liiograpliical  part  i.s  connected  nitli 
Ihe  historical,  and  also  tlie  miscellaneous  events,  discoveries  in  arts  and  literature,  ic. 

A SUMMARY  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRA- 

PHY  ha?  been  prepared  as  a Companion  to  (lie  Atl\s  ; with  Questions  for  Kxaminalion  in 
each  Portion  of  History.  In  8vo.,  Price  3s.  Gil.  canvas  boards. 

A COMPENDIOUS  VIEW  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY 

and  LITRll.VTUllK,  in  a Series  of  Tables,  from  the  German  of  Pkokessor  Bnicoow  ; 
with  an  appended  Table  of  Painters,  from  the  Krench  Notes  of  Siu  MATrnsw  Van  Bmksu 
Bv  Major  Bki.i..  Second  Rditioii,  enlarged  and  improved,  loyal  folio,  II.  lOs.  handsomely 
and  strongly  half-bound, 

*»*  The  CH  ABT  OF  I’.MNTIIRS,  arranged  according  to  Scliools  and  -Ages,  may  be  Imd  sepa. 
rately,  12s.  coloured  and  framed,  or  7s.  tid.  in  the  sheet,  plain. 

PRIESTLEY’S  (Dii.)  CHART  OF  HISTORY;  containing  a 

View  of  the  principal  Revolution?  of  Kmpires  (hat  have  taken  place  in  the  World,  'J’he 
Kifteentli  Hilition,  corrected  nnd  brought  do^^n  to  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  ; with 
a Description,  10?.  fid. ; or  on  canvas  and  roller?,  ir,«, 

PRIESTLEY’S  (Du.)  CHART  OF  BIOGRAPHY.  A New 

Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  ; with  a Description,  lus.  fid. 
or  on  canvass  and  rollers,  1 fis. 

GUY’S  CHART  OF'  GENERAL  HISTORY,  Ancient  and 

Modern;  on  a Urge  sheet  of  Columbicr  drawing  paper.  The  Third  Edition,  corrected,  Ts. 
coloured  ; on  canvass  and  rollers,  10s.  Cd. ; and  varnished,  145. 

*,*  .\  ('liart  of  tills  kind  «ill  greatly  faeilitale  tlie  student’s  progress,  and  give  him  clearer 
ideas  of  Ihe  rise,  dtualioii.  and  full  of  c'acli  kingdom  uud  empire,  tliau  the  bare  perusal  of  manj 
Y.liimes. 
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TABLES  OF  COMPARATIVE  CHRONOLOGY,  exhibiting 

the  Dates  of  the  principal  Events  which  took  place  fron:  the  Klood  to  the  Kail  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  designed  to  give  Young  Persons  correct  Information  respecting  the  1‘iogress  of 
Human  Society,  By  A Pwuot,  Esq.  la  twelve  engraved  Charts,  and  with  a line  Vignette 
Title.  Imperial  Ito.  1:2s.  boards. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  WORLD,  AND 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  VIEW  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND;  txliibiiin?  Hie 
Extent  and  grand  Divisions  of  the  World,  with  other  impoitant  Information.  By  T.  Ohvkr. 
On  a sheet  of  Columbier  paper,  7s.  coloured  in  divisions;  on  canvass  and  roller,  10s.  Gd. 
and  varnished,  11s. 


WILKINSON’S  GEOGRAPHY  EPITOMISED;  exemplifying 

all  the  Terms  used  in  Geograpliy,  including  the  Lines  in  Use  on  the  Sphere.  In  large  Ito., 
18  Copper-plates,  l^s.  boards;  or  coloured,  Ihs, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  HOGARTH,  from  the  Original 

Plates,  restored  by  .I.v.mes  Heath,  Esq.  R.A.,  with  the  Addition  of  many  Subjects  not  before 
collected.  To  which  are  prefixed,  a Biographical  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Productions  of 
Hogarth,  niid  Explanations  of  the  Subjects  of  the  Plates,  by  John  Niciioi.s,  Esq.  F.S.A. 
In  imperial  folio,  301.  in  numbers,  or  311.  10s.  handsomely  half  hound  in  Russi.i. 

*»*  In  addition  to  this  valuable  collection,  late  the  property  of  Messrs.  Boydell,  fae-siniilies 
have  been  engraved  of  several  curious  plates,  not  now  to  he  found,  anti  perhaps  no  loiigerin 
existence;  and,  furtlier,  to  enrich  the  work,  the  publislicrs  have  pnrcliased  many  very  interest- 
ing and  valuable  plates;  thus  adding  Iwenty-eiglit  subjects  to  wimt  constituted  the 'colleetiou 
of  Messrs.  Boydell. 

TYPOGRAPHIA:  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Origin  and  Pro- 
gress of  the  Art  of  Printing;  with  Practical  Directions  for  conducting  every  Department  in 
an  Office:  also,  a Description  of  Stereotype  and  Lithograpliy.  By  T.  C.  HaNsAno.  In  a 
very  large  voi.  royal  Svo.  31.  3s.  extra  board.o. 

*»*  The  work  is  illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  of  Pre.sses,  Machines,  and  various  in- 
struments and  utensils  employed  in  Letter-press  printing,  .Stereotype,  and  Litliographv  and  it 
is  embellished  by  some  curious  and  beautiful  Portraits,  as  well  as  by  other  Engravings' interest- 
ing bolli  to  the  .Antiquarian  and  the  Printer. 

A HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  WINES.  By 

Alexander  Henderson,  W.D.  &c.  Elegantly  printed  iu  4to.  with  Embellishments  from 
the  Antique,  :2I.  Ss. 

A few  copies  are  printed  with  the  V’ignettes  on  India  Paper,  31.  3s. 

“ Cct  Ouvrage  aohtenu  beuucoup  de  succes,  et  il  le  ineritait.”— fiewie  Encyclopeilhiue. 

GENERAL  ZOOLOGY ; or.  Systematic  Natural  History,  com- 
menced by  the  late  George  Shaw,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  ami  continued  by  James  F.  .Stepue.ns, 
F.  L.S.  Wiih  Plates  from  the  best  Authoritie.s,  and  most  select  Specimens,  engraved  by 
Mrs.  Griffith.  In  two  Parts.  Vol.  14.  21.  12s.  Gd.  boards,  or  royal  paper,  31.  iGs. 


A few  complete  sets  may  still  be  Uai!, 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BV  BALDWIN  AND  CRADOCK. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  PLAYS  OF  SHAKSPEARE,  exhi- 
bited 111  a Series  of  Outline  Plates,  illustrative  of  the  Story  of  each  Play,  drawn  and  engraved 
by  Frank  Howirh.  Accompanied  liy  Quotations  and  Descriptions.  I2s.  each  Number, 
fvo.  size,  or  India  Proofs  In  Ito.  91s. 

*♦*  1;  is  cxp.’cted  Hint  the  ;t<l  Plavs  may  be  compressed  in  .“lU  Numbers,  one  of  wliicli  is  pnb- 
li'lied  eveiT  two  montlis.  Tlie  foiiou'iiur  liave  already  appeared:  No.  I.  Tempest,  iJiM’lates. — 
No.  II.  .\lai"belb,  -0  I’lates. — -No.  ill.  As  You  Like  It,  20  Plates.— No.  IV.  Alidsiimincr  Niglifs 
Dream,  18  I’liitcs. 


BELL’S  (H.  N.  Esq.  late  of  the  Inner  Temple)  HUNTINGDON 

PEKIIAGE;  comprising  a detailed  Acoount  of  tbe  Evidence  and  Proceedings  connected 
wiili  the  Ile^toration  of  the  Earblom.  dto.  Second  Edition.  YY'ith  superb  Portraits  by  the 
elder  Warrkn.  91.  9s.  boarde. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  SEPULCHRES;  or,  a Proposal  for  erecting 

same  Memorial  of  the  illusttions  Dead,  In  all  A?ep,  on  the  Spot  where  their  Uemains  have 
been  interred.  U\  Wim.iam  Godwin.  12mo.  48. 


NAVAL  BATTLES,  from  171 1 to  the  Peace  of  1814:  critically 

Reviewed  and  Illu'triiled.  Bv  CtiAnLEs  Eki.ss,  Rear-Admiral,  C.B.  K.W.N,  Witli  79 
Plates,  and  numerous  Diagrams,  ito.  31.  .35. 

A TREATISE  ON  STAY-SAILS,  for  the  purpose  of  Intercept- 

in^  Wind  between  the  S(jaare-Sails  of  Ships  and  other  Square-rigged  Vesisels,  mathematically 
demonstrating  the  Defects  of  those  now  in  Use,  and  the  emiiuMit  Superiority  of  the  Improved 
Patent  S(ay*Sails,  recently  invented  by  Captain  Sir  Henry  Heaihcote,  R N.,  illustrated  by 
suitable  Diagrams,  and  two  Plates  of  Slirps.  one  representing  a Frigate  close-hauled,  carrying 
all  the  old  Stay-Sails  the  other  a Royal  Yacht  tii  the  same  position,  carrying  ail  the  Patent 
Stay-Sails, &c*  To  which  are  added,  some  Remarks  on  the  proportioning  the  Jibs,  &c.  as 
exhibited  in  the  Plate  of  the  Royal  Yacht;  and  submitted  (together  with  the  Patent  Stay- 
Sails)  to  tbe  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  lu  royal  Svo.  Os.  boards. 

AN  ESSAY  on  the  good  Effects  which  may  be  derived  in  the  Bri- 
tish West  Indies,  in  conscuuence  of  the  .\boIition  of  llio  African  Slave  Trade  : including  an 
Inquiry  into  the  present  Insular  Policy  of  those  Colonics.  Bv  StEi'iiES  G.aisfobd,  Esq.  In 
8vo.  7.S. 

COWPER’S  LETTERS  TO  HIS  FRIENDS;  including  all 

those  given  in  Huyley  V Life.  The  whole  revised  by  his  Kinsman,  J.  Johnson,  LL.I),  A new 
Edition,  in  three  vols.  royal  ISmo.  fine  Vignettes,  21s.  boards. 

*.*  Tlip  Same  Work,  in  one  vol.  uniform  witli  Walker’s  Classics,  Ts.  boards. 

A COURsSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  DRAMATIC  LITERA- 

TIJRF,.  Translated  from  the  German  of  A.  W.  Sciileckl.  By  John  Black,  Esq.  In 
two  vols.  Svo.  11.  4s.  boards. 

“ Tills  work  contains  a critical  and  historical  acronnt  of  tbe  Ancient  and  Modern  Drama, 
tbe  Greek,  tbe  Latin,  the  Italian,  the  Frem-b,  the  Spanish,  the  German,  and  tlie  Eiitflisli.  The 
view  wliich  the  author  h;is  taken  of  thestaii.lard  Pro.liictious,  wlietlicr  tragic  or  comic,  in  tlicse 
ditferent  languages,  is  in  general  ingenious  and  just ; and  his  s|)ecnhit!ve  roaso:iii>,gg  on  the 
principles  of  taste,  are  often  its  gatisfiwtory  as  llicy  are  profouuJ.-— Edinbttrgft  Review. 

LETTERS  ON  THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF 

EDUCATION.  By  F.u/.AnirtH  Habii.ton,  Author  of  ‘ Memoirs  of  Modern  Philosophen,’ 

‘ CoUagere  of  Glenbumie,’  Ac.  Tbe  Seventli  Edition,  in  8 Tol*.  12a>o.  12k.  boards. 
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NOVELS,  TALES,  POEMS,  &c. 

TALES.  By  Maria  Edgeworth.  Elegantly  printed,  in  14  vols. 

fooliicap,  4L  4s. 

Tins  Eilition  of  Miss  EdjrowortlPs  Vorks  comi'iises  Ciistlc  Uackront,  Irisli  Bulls.  Letters 
for  l.iterary  Ladies,  f.eononi.  the  Modern  (udsiddn.  Belinda,  the  Popular  Tales,  I’ales  of 
Fashioiiiible  Life,  Comic  Drania.s,  Patronai^e,  Harrins^ton  and  Onnoiul. 


2'N£  FOLLOWING  POPULAR  WORKS 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


1.  IMOKAL  TALES.  2 vols.  fools- 

cap 8vo.  lOi.  boards. 

*»*  This  Edition  is  uniform  with  her 
Works. 

2.  POPULAR  TALES.  3 vols. 

foolscap,  19s.  boards. 

.3.  FASHIONABLE  TALES.  6 

vols.  ISino.  11.  19s.  boards. 

4.  HARRINGTON  AND  OR- 

MOND. 3 vols.  19mo.  9Is.  bds. 

.5.  BELINDA.  3 vols.  I5s.  btls. 

(1.  I.EONORA.  2 vols.  10s.  bds. 

7.  MODERN  GRISELDA.  12mo. 

4s.  boards. 

8.  CASTLE  RACKRENT.  Fcap. 

4s.  boards. 

!).  ESSAY  ON  IRISH  BULLS. 

5s.  boards. 

10.  COMIC  DRAMAS.  12mo.  7s. 

boards. 

11.  PATRONAGE.  4 vols.  12mo. 

9Ss.  boards. 


12.  LETTERS  FOR  LITERARY- 

LADIES.  19rao.  4s.  boards. 

13.  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION. 

3 vols.  12rao.  16s.  6d.  boards. 

14.  EARLY  LESSONS.  4 vols. 

ISmo.  11s.  half  bound. 

15.  ROSAIMOND;  being  a Sequel  to 

the  Story  of  Rosamond  in  the  Early 
Lessons.  2 vols.  5s.  half  bound. 

IG.  FRANK;  .a  .Sequel  to  Frank  in 

the  Early  Lessons.  3 vols.  9s.  hf-bd. 

17.  HARRY  AND  LUCY  con- 

cluded. 4 vols.  12rao.  17s.  half  bd. 

18.  PARENT’S  ASSISTANT.  G 

vols.  18mo.  lialf-bouiid,  12s. 

19.  LITTLE  PLAYS  FOR  CHILa 

DREN;  forniin.sr  a Seventh  Volume  to 
the  above.  Just  published.  3s.  6d. 
half  bound. 

20.  POETRY  EXPI..A1NED  FOR 

YOUNG  PERRONS.  2s.  Gd.  hf-bd. 

21.  READINGS  IN  POETRY.  3s. 

half- bound. 


FATAL  ERRORS  AND  FUNDAMENTAL  TRUTHS  : illus- 

trated in  a Series  of  Narratives  and  Essays.  In  a handsome  vol.  copy  Svo.  9s. 

CONTF.NTS.— The  Book;  ihe  YonnEf  Cleritv’inan ; Sketches,  by  Sir  Tbom.as  Ovcrbiiry;  De  !a 
Peer;  on  the  Divine  .\i;ency  in  tlie  llstablishnient  of  the  Cliristian  Religion;  Principle;  the 
Sabbath;  the  Divorede;  the  Vcsial  ; .Ministerial  Duties;  Caroliiu". 

“ The  best  story  in  the  enllecfion  is  the  Young  Olcrj^yinan,  relating  the  history  of  n male  ( 0- 
fpiet  or  masculine  jilt,  wbicli  is  told  witli  great  simplicity  and  feeling.  These  (jiialities  likewise 
distinguish  the  tii  es  of  the  Uivorede  and!  t aroline.  A few  exlmets  from  various  authors  are 
added  ; amongst  tlie  best  of  wliicli,  are  Skctrlies  selected  and  moderuiscd  from  SirT.  Overbury  s 
Characters,  a quaint  but  very  agreeable  volume.” — A/on.  /f<  v. 

“ Wc  are  sure  there  is  not  one  of  onr  readers  who  will  not  thank  ns  for  infroilucing  to  them 
this  delectable  little  volume,  which,  thougli  principally  written  in  prose,  is  as  inipassioiied  as 
the  verse  of  Byron,  hot  ‘pure  as  ice,  and  chaste  as  drifted  snow.’  Barely,  indeed,  have  we  seen 
morality  arrayed  in  a garb  so  rich,  or  religion  enforced  with  so  much  force  and  eloqiienee  os  in 
this  work,  wliile  vice  fs  rendered  more  striking  by  the  contrast.”— Lit.  Chronicle. 
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CHARLTON;  or,  Scenes  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  By  John 

Gambli-,  Autlior  of  ‘Iribli  Sketclii-s,  SaisfielO,’ &c.  H vols.  ISnio.  IBs.  boards. 

“ To  (Icvelope  Irisli  cusloiiis,  f.-eliii.^'s,  luid  events,  the  author  lias  comiiie need  with  CliarltOD, 
a series  of  (intended)  tales.  .Iiidgiiijt  from  his  first  effort,  rve  arc  inclined  to  sav  ‘ go  on.’ 
.Several  of  the  scenes  are  laughahle;  and,  upon  the  whole,  Charlton  is  an  amusing  performance.” 
— t’nii’.  Jiev.  A’g.  //. 

THE  FRIEND;  a Scries  of  Essavs  to  aid  in  the  Formation  of 

Fixed  Principles  in  Politics,  Morals,  and  Religion.  With  Literary  Amusements  interspersed. 
B>  S.  T.  ('oLKRiDGE,  Esq.  A litw  Edition,  in  J vols.  small  Svo.  11.  1 Is.  6d.  boards. 

COLERIDGE’S  LAY  SEILMON.  Svo.  5s. 

COLERIDGE’S  STATESMAN’S  MANUAL;  another  Lay 

Sermon.  Svo.  4s. 

COLERIDGE’S  ZAPOLYA  ; a Christmas  Tale.  Svo.  5s.  6d. 
BLOSSOMS  OE  ANECDOTE  AND  WIT;  or,  Mirth  for  the 

Parlour.  A handsomely* printed  volume,  with  a beautiful  Kroutispitrce.  Foolscap,  'i?.  bds. 

THE  ENCYCLOPQkDI A OF  WIT ; containing  1.^95  Jests, 

Bon-mnts,  .Vc.  from  every  .Author  of  Celebrity.  With  a Vignette.  A new  Edition,  greatly 
enlarged.  Os.  boards. 

SMILES  FOR  ALL  SEASONS;  or,  Mirth  for  Midsummer* 

Merriment  for  Miciiaelmas,  (.'heorfulness  for  ('lirUtmas,  Eaughter  for  Eady*day  ; forming  a 
C'ollecliun  of  Parlour  Poetry,  and  Drawing-Room  Drollery,  suitable  for  all  Seasons,  and 
supplying  Smiles  for  Summer,  Amusement  for  Autumn,  Wit  for  WUiUt,  Sprijjhtllness  foe 
Spring.  Foolsc.ap  Svo.  Second  Edition,  6s. 

STEVENS’  LECTURE  ON  HEADS.  M’ith  Additions,  by 

Pii.oN,  as  delivered  by  Ciiaules  Eee  Lewis.  To  wbicb  h addtd  an  Essay  on  Satin*. 
Willi  47  Humorous  Cuts,  designed  by  TiivRsrON.  A ik-w  Edition,  foolscap  Svo.  3s.  6d.  bd«. 

POEMS,  BY  BERNARD  BARTON.  ^Yith  many  Additional 

Pnems.  Fourth  Edition.  In  foolscap  Svo.  7s.  Od.  boards. 

POETIC  VIGILS.  By  the  Same.  Foolscap  bvo.  8s.  boards, 
IDWAL  ; a Poem,  in  Three  Cantos.  With  Notes.  Svo.  8s.  boards, 
A MIDSUMMER  D.AY’S  DREAM,  By  Edwin  Atherstonk. 

DrnamenU-l  with  line  Platen,  Engraved  by  G.  Cookk,  from  Paintings  by  the  celebrate^l  Mr* 
Martin.  Foolscap  bvo.  88.  boards. 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  HERCULANEUM;  and  ABRA- 

DATES  AND  PAN'THEA.  By  the  Same.  Foolscap  Svo.  5s.  boards. 

THE  VALE  OF  SLAUGHDEN ; a Poem,  in  Five  Cantos.  By 

.Iambs  Bikd.  Second  Edition.  Ts.  dd. 

“So  striking  indeed  linvc  been  llie  passajes  wliicli  1 have  adduced;  so  abundantly  do  tbey 
enrry  on  llicir  surface  tlic  very  f.irin  aiul  pressure  of  superior  powers;  so  iniicli  of  taste  and 
feeling,  life  aud  ehuracter,  pervades  llieir  wliolc  tevture  and  coniposilion,  and  so  sustained  is 
the  impression  of  the  ineidenis  iliruiighont,  by  the  beauty  and  spirited  harmony  of  llie  vvrsilica- 
tion,  tliiit  no  person,  I am  persuaded,  can  wi'llidraw  from  the  perusal  of  the  Vale  q/'Slangh- 
Jrn,  witlioiit  a wish  to  see  sueli  eiieouiagoment  bestowed  ,as  luay  lead  to  further  productions 
from  the  same  source.”— Xlral.t’s  /['intir  Stghlf,  A'o.  IS. 
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SACRED  SPECIMENS  selected  from  the  early  English  Poets. 

IVilh  Prefatory  Verses.  By  tlie  Rev.  John  IMitford.  Foolscap.  Ss.  6(1.  boards. 


COWPEirS  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  ILIAD  AND 

ODYSSEY  OK  HOMER  into  Englisli  Blank  Verse.  With  Notes,  [n -2  pocket  volumes, 
to  correspond  vrith  Walker’s  Classics.  Tlie  Fifth  Edition.  1 Is.  boards. 

POEMS,  THE  EARLY  PRODUCTIONS  OF  WILLIAM 

COWPER.  With  Anecdotes  of  the  Poet,  selected  from  Letters  of  Lady  Hesketh,  written 
during  her  residence  at  Olney.  Now  first  published  from  the  Originals,  in  the  Possession  of 
James  Croft.  Foolscap.  3s.  Gd.  boaids. 


THE  FARMER’S  BOY.  By  Robert  Bloomfield.  With 

Plates  exquisitely  engraved  from  a Series  of  beautiful  Designs  by  Westall.  Very  elegantly 
printed  in  foolscap.  Cs.  6d*  boards. 

-4*  This  edition  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  that  has  ever  appeared  of  any  of  the  works  of  this 
interesting  author. 


BLOOMFIELD’S  RURAL  TALES.  Foolscap.  4s.  boards. 
BLOOMFIELD’S  WILD  FLOWERS.  Foolscap.  4s.  6d.  bds. 
BLOOMFIELD’S  BANKS  OF  THE  WYE.  Foolscap.  4s.  bds. 
BLOOMFIELD’S  MAY  DAY  WITH  THE  MUSES.  Fools- 

cap.  1°.  boards. 

BLOOMFIELD’S  HAZLEWOOD  HALL.  Foolscap.  3s.  bds. 

BLOOMFIELD’S  WORKS.  Complete  in  3 vols.  18mo.  12s.  bds. 

POEMS  FOR  YOUTH.  By  a Family  Circle.  2 vols.  Fools- 

cap Svo.  7s.  boards. 


POEMS.  By  one  of  the  Authors  of  “Poems  for  Youth,  by  a 

Family  Circle.”  Second  Edition,  foolscap  Svo.  3~.  Gd.  boards. 

“ Many  of  onr  readers,  we  conclude,  will  recollect  riie  first  volume  of  these  poems;  and  it  is 
now  very  irciieraily  known  tliat  the  authors  of  this  pleasing  little  collection  of  domestic  I’oetry 
are  to  be  found  in  the  lainilyof  the  learned  and  e.vcellent  histori.in  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici.  They 
hreathe.  as  we  might  expeef,  an  amiable  spirit  of  kindness  and  honevolciice,  and  are  evidently 
tile  production  of  pure  taste  and  cultivated  intellect.” — .Uoh.  ICeview.  ’ 


BAYLEY’S  (Tiios.)  ROUGH  SCETCHES  OF  BATH,  and 

ether  Poems.  With  Additions.  Foolscap.  4s.  6d.  boards. 


BAYLEY’S  PARLIAMENTARY  LETTERS,  and  other  Poems. 

Second  Edition.  Foolscap.  4s  6d.  board?. 


SPECIMENS  OF  THE  CLASSIC  POETS.  Translated  by 

Charles  Abraham  Elton,  Esq.  Handioraely  printed.  In  3 vols,  Hvo.  II.  IGs.  boards, 

THE  REMAINS  OF  HESIOD  THEASCR^E  AN,  INCLUD- 

ING THE  SHIELD  OF  HERCULES.  Traiiblated  by  the  same  Author.  Svo.  12s.  boards. 

POEMS.  By  C.  A.  Elton,  Esq.  Foolscap  Svo.  5s.  boards. 
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THE  RllOTHERS,  a IMonody;  and  other  Poems.  By  the  same. 

Foolscap  8vo,  fis. 

BUTLER’S  HUDIBRAS.  Witli  new  Notes,  selected  from  Grey, 

and  Ollier  Aiilhoni.  To  wliich  is  adcleil,  a Life  of  Butler,  ami  a Discourse  ou  tbe  Civil 
Ware.  Willi  Vigiictles  and  Flales.  In  2 vols.  -241110.  Us.  boards. 

THE  SATIRES  OF  BOILEAU  TRANSLATED.  With  some 

Acconiit  of  that  Foci’s  Life  and  Wriliiigs.  In  Svo.  Is.  Gd.  boards. 

TOIMKINS’  (T.  E.)  POEMS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS ; 

frelectftl  to  enforce  the  Pr»ictic«  of  Virtue,  and  to  comprise,  in  one  volume,  tlie  Beautteik  of 
Kngli&li  Poetry.  A new  Edition  ; with  many  Additional  Poems  from  modem  Authors; 
and  a due  Steel  Plate  PiontUpiece,  from  a Drawing  by  Harvey.  In  a neat  Pocket  Volume. 
Hi*  bound. 


RURAL  EC()NOi\n',  BOTANY,  c^c. 

CLATER’S  EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  FARRIER.  With  an 

Appendix,  or  Veteriiinrj  Pliarniacopocin.  Twenlj-fourlli  F.dition,  greatly  improved;  and 
now  first  added,  a Fiaclical  Treatise  on  llic  most  prevalent  Diseases  of  Dogs.  Willi  a fine 
Head  of  tlie  Aiillior.  In  Svo.  Os.  extra  hoarils. 

*.*  The  uiiexaiiipled  sale  of  this  work  is  tlie  best  proof  of  its  practical  utility. 

CLATER’S  EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  CATTLE  DOCTOR. 

Containing  the  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment  of  all  tlie  Diseases  incident  to  Oxen, 
Cows,  and  Slicep.  Tlie  Sixtii  Edition,  iiiucli  improved,  and  now  first  added,  a Short 
Treatise  on  the  Anatomy  and  Fhvsiologv  of  neat  Cattle.  Svo.  9s.  boards. 

LAWRENCE  ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  ANIMAL 

ECONOMY  OF  THE  llOHSE.  A new  Edition,  royal  Svo.  numerous  Plates.  Plica 
one  guinea,  in  boaids. 

WHITE’S  FARRIERY,  VOL.  I.  A COMPENDIUM  OF  THE 

VETEIIIN  ARY'  ART,  coiit-aining  Plain  and  Concise  Rules  for  the  Tre.ilmeiit  of  all  the 
Disorders  and  Accidents  to  wliicli  Hie  Horse  is  liable;  with  Observations  on  Grooming 
Feeding,  Exercise,  and  the  Construction  of  Stables.  Also  a brief  Di-scription  of  the  Struc- 
ture, Economy,  and  Diseases  of  tlie  Horse’s  I-'ool;  with  tlie  Piiociples  and  Practice  of  Shoe- 
ing. The  Fouiteeiitli  Edition,  illustrated  by  -JJ  Plates,  I2ino.  Ss.  boards. 

Vol.  II.  Contains  the  Materia  Medica  and  Pliarmacopocia.  Fourth  Edition,  6s. 

Vol.  HI.  Contains  Observniions  on  (lie  SIriicInre,  Economy,  and  Diseases  of  the  Digi’sfive 
Organs  of  the  Horse,  andotlier  Disori’ers  resulting  from  lliem.  W illi  Practical  Ubservatiuns  ou 
tlie  Tieatment  and  Prevention  of  Lameness.  Sixlli  Edition,  Cs. 

Vol.  IV.  A CtlMPENDHJM  OK  CATTLE  MKDK  INE;  or.  Practical  Observations  on 
Hie  Disorders  of  Cattle  and  oilier  Domestic  Animals,  except  the  Hoise.  A\  illi  a Series  of 
Essays  nil  Hie  Slruclure,  Economy,  niid  Diseases  of  ilotned  Cattle  and  Sheep,  as  communirated 
to  the  Balli  and  West  of  England  Society.  Fomlli  Edition,  Gs. 

DICKSON’S  GRA.MMAR  OF  THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES 

OF  AGRICI'LTCHE;  intended  cliiefly  for  llic  I'sj  of  Young  Persons  as  a Branch  of 
Liberal  Education.  Hliistraled  liy  Eleven  Engravings,  5s.  bound. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Bj.ANDj.lun.  Ill  I'i.  (id.  boarcU. 


By  William 
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THE  COMPLETE  GRAZIER;  or,  Farmer  and  Cattle-dealer’s 

Assistant ; comprehending  Treatises  in  everj  Department  of  Knowledge  useful  to  the  Agri- 
cultnrist.  The  Fourth  Edition,  with  numerous  Plates  of  Cattle,  Farmiug  Implements  , 
Plans  of  F*arin*liou<es,  &c»  8vo.  1 4s.  boards. 

ELKINGTON’S  SYSTEM  OF  DRAINING  LANDS  (for  the 

Discovery  of  which  lOOOl.  was  bestowed  hy  Purliauieiit),  with  many  Plates.  Second 
Edition,  Svo.  138.  hoards. 

ABERCROMBIE’S  GARDENER’S  POCKET  JOURNAL, 

in  a concise  monthly  Display  of  all  the  general  Work  throughout  the  Year.  Seveuteenth 
Edition,  completely  revised  and  improved  hy  an  eminent  Botanist,  w ith,  now  added,  a general 
List  of  Plants,  Shruhs,  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Flowers,  &c.  Price  only  3s.  sewed. 

A TREATISE  ON  THE  IMPROVED  CULTURE  OF  THE 

STRAVVBEIIIIY,  RASPBERRY,  AND  GOOSEBERRA".  By  Tuo-nas  Haynes.  Second 
Edition,  bvo.  Is.  boards. 

BINGLEY’S  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE  ; or,  a Familiar  Account 

of  the  various  Produciions  of  Nature— Mineral,  Vegetable,  ami  Animal,  which  are  chiefly 
employed  for  the  Use  of  Man.  The  Fourllj  Kdition,  with  considerable  Alterations  and  im- 
proveraentcj,  and  a new  set  of  1 6 Plates.  3 vols.  ISrno.  one  guinea,  boards. 

BINGLEY’S  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY, 

illustrated  hy  References,  under  each  Definition,  to  Plants  of  easy  Access.  AVitli  accurate 
Plates  hy  Hewet.  Anew  Ediliou,  much  improved.  By  John  Fhost,  F.  A.S.  F.L.S.&c. 
Professor  of  Botany  to  the  Medico-Botanical  Society,  London.  Price  Is.  neatly  half-bound 
and  lettered ; or  with  the  plates  beautifully  coloured,  7s. 

AIKIN’S  (Dr.)  WOODLAND  COMPANION  ; or,  a brief 

Description  of  British  Trees,  with  some  Account  of  tlieir  Uses.  The  Third  Edition,  with 
2 S Plates  of  Trees.  ‘Js.  half  bound. 

AIKIN’S  (Dr.)  ARTS  OF  LIFE;  viz.  of  providing  Food,  Cloth- 

ing,  and  SbfUer;  described  in  a Series  of  Letters  for  the  Instruction  of  Youtli.  Thiid 
Ldltion,  l'2mo.  '^s.  6d.  half  bound. 

AIKIN  S (Dr.)  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  YEAR  ; 

divided  into  Months,  and  illustrated  with  a Plate.  Fiilh  Edition,  12mo.  3s.  hoarils. 

PKOFESSOR  MARTYN’S  PLATES  TO  ROUSSEAU’S 

BOTANY  ; consisting  of  Tliirty-eiglit  Plates  willi  E\planations  ; intended  to  illustrate  the 
I/mua.'aii  System  of  Vegetables,  and  eiiually  adapted  to  all  Works  on  Botany,  bvo.  Us.;  or 
witli  the  Plates  superbly  coloured,  ll.  Is. 

To  the  lovers  of  BoUiiiy,  the  accuracy  and  beauty  of  these  Plates  must  he  a great  aciiui- 

sitioa. 

CULPEPER’S  ENGLISH  HERBAL,  enlarged  by  Dr.Parkins, 

with  many  Plates.  The  Fourth  Edition,  corrected  and  improred,  Gs.  boards,  or  with  the 
Plates  coloured,  8s. 

HLTSH’S  TREATISE  ON  THE  NATURE,  ECONOMY, 

AND  PRACTICAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES.  In  .\hici>  the  various  Systems  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Apiarians  are  examined,  and  tlie  most  improved  Methods  laid  down  for 
clVectually  Preserving  the  Lives  of  the  Bees.  With  Plates  of  Hives  of  the  dilleient  Apiaiiaiis. 
S\v.  Second  Edition,  10s.  Gd.  boards. 
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I HE  HONEY  BEE;  its  Natural  History,  Physiology,  and 

ManJigeraeiif.  Hy  EmrABu  Bkvan,  M.n.  1 ioio.  with  Cuts,  Dp.  boards. 

A TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTURE  AND  MANAGEMENT 

OF  l-RUIT  TREKS-  With  Instructions  for  Pruning,  illustrated  with  o6  Cuts.  Rj 
Charles  Harrison,  I’.H.S.  Gardener  to  J.  A.  Stuart  Wortley,  Esq.  In  8vo.  Iss. 

*»*  The  Mortiouitiiral  Society  have  expressed  their  approbation  of  tliis  work  by  presenting  tlie 
Author  witli  a Silver  .Medal. 

A SERIES  OF  F.ACTS,  HINTS,  OBSERVATIONS,  AND 

EXPKR1>1ENTS  on  tlie  difFrrent  Modes  of  raising  young  Plantations  of  Oaks  from  the 
Acorn,  Seedling,  and  larger  Plants;  shoM’ing  the  Difficulties  and  Objections  that  have 
occurredin  the  Practical  Part;  avU’i  Remarks  upon  Fencing,  Draining, Pruning,  and  Training 
young  'i'rees,  ami  the  Management  of  young  Plantations;  also  with  Mints  and  experimental 
Remarks  on  Fruit  Trees.  By  William  Uillington,  Mem.  Caled.  Hort.  Soc.  &c.  8vo. 
IBs.  boards. 

OWEN’S  NEW  ROOK  OF  FAIRS ; being  a complete  and 

.-(Uthentic  Account  of  all  llic  Fairs  in  England  and  Wales,  as  tliey  have  been  held  since  the 
Alteration  of  tiie  Style;  noting  likewise  the  Commodities  which  each  Fair  is  remarkable  for 
furnishing;  Market  Days;  Distances  from  London,  &c.  New  Edition,  corrected,  Is.  6d. 
stitched. 


OWEN’S  NEW  BOOK  OF  ROADS;  or,  a Description  of  the 

Roads  of  Great  Britain : containing  an  alphabetical  I/ist  of  all  the  Cities,  Towns,  and  re* 
markable  Villages  In  England  and  Wales;  the  Distances  In  measured  Miles  from  Iiondon, 
and  from  one  Town  to  another:  the  (toss  Roads ; (he  High  Roads,  and  principal  Cross 
Roads  in  Scotlaud  ; the  general  Roads  of  (he  Judges^  Circuits ; Nobleiueii's  and  Gr’nthMuen'ii 
Seats;  Rates  of  Postage,  Sic»  Illustrated  with  a neat  and  correct  Map  of  the  Principal 
Roads  in  England  and  Wales.  A new  Editiou,  corrected  and  greatly  improved.  Is.  6d. 
stitched. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  A GENERAL  IRON  RAIL-WAY; 

or,  Lind  Steam-conveyance;  to  supersede  the  Necessity  of  Horses  in  all  Public  Vohich*s ; 
showing  its  vast  superiority,  in  every  respect,  over  the  present  Methods  of  Conve^auce  by 
Turnpike  Roids,  and  Canals,  and  Coasting-traders.  Coutaining  every  Species  of  Informa- 
tion relative  to  Rail-roads  and  Loco*motive  Engines.  \\’i(h  Maps  and  Plates  illustrative 
of  the  Plan.  By  Thomas  Guay.  The  Fifth  Edition,  much  enlarged.  Svo,  S*.  6d. 

ENGLAND  DESCRIBED;  being  a couci.ce  Delineation  of  Every 

County  in  England  and  ale*  ; with  an  Account  of  its  most  important  Product?,  Notices  of 
the  principal  Seats,  and  a View  of  the  Transactions,  Civil  and  Military,  &c.  With  a 
Map.  By  John  Aikin,  M.D.  ; being  an  Enlargement  of  (he  M'ork  by  that  Author,  eotitled 
England  Delineated.”  In  a liaudsome  vul.  Svo.  14s.  boards. 

A TREATISE  ON  THE  COAL  MINES  OF  DURHAM 

AND  NOUTl  tC  MlIEKLAND  ; with  Information  relative  to  the  Stratifications  of  the  two 
Counties:  and  containing  Accounts  of  the  Explosions  from  Fiic  Damp  which  have  occurred 
(hertin  for  the  last  Twenty  Years ; their  Causes,  and  tlie  Means  proposed  for  their  Remedv, 
and  for  the  general  linpiovements  of  the  Mining  System,  by  new  Methods  of  V'enlilallon,  iSc. 
With  Seven  Plates.  By  J,  H.  S.  Holmes,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Svo.  10s.  6d.  boards, 

BEST’S  ART  OF  ANGLING,  confirmed  by  actual  E.xperience; 

to  which  is  now  adilcd,  Nobd’s  CojirLETE  Troller.  Kletenth  Edition,  mucli  improved, 
w ith  a Plato  of  .Attihcial  Flics.  Ss.  Cd.  beards. 
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THE  UNIVERSAL  GAUGER  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 

IRELAND,  AND  GENERAL  SPIRIT  CALCULATOR;  being  a Practical  System  of 
Gauging,  by  Pen,  Sliding  Rule,  Tables,  Callipers,  and  Logarithms,  according  to  the  Measures 
hitherto  legally  adopted  in  the  British  Dominions,  and  also  according  to  the  new  Imperial 
Gallon,  and  containing  upwards  of  40,000  original  Calculations  on  gauging  Spirits,  Ac.  By 
W'lLUAJi  Gutteridge.  In  a closely-printed  vol.  l:^mo.  Os.  6d,  boards,  or  10s.  Cd.  strongly 
half-bound. 

THE  YOUNG  BREWER’S  MONITOR,  containing  a Body  of 

Original  Information,  combined  with  rare  select  Matter  from  the  Works  and  Communications 
of  the  most  celebrated  Theoretic  Writers  and  Practitioners  on  the  Subject.  By  a Brewer 
of  Thirty  Years  Practical  Experience,  and  Author  of  numerous  original  Improvements  in 
the  London  Brewery.  8vo.  bs.  6d.  boards. 

SIMPSON’S  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  COOKERY;  on  a 

Plan  entirely  new ; consisting  of  an  Extensive  and  Original  Collection  of  Receipts  in 
Cookery,  Confectionary,  Ac.  with  Bills  of  Fare  for  every  Day  in  the  Year.  To  which  are 
now  added,  Tables  of  Articles  in  Season,  and  the  Mode  of  Dressing  Turtle  (never  beforo 
given  in  any  Work  of  the  kind).  Bills  of  Fare  for  Deserts,  and  a Series  of  Receipts  and  Bills 
of  Fare  of  Economical  Dishes,  to  suit  the  most  Private  Families.  A new  Edit.  1 3mo.  8s.  bds. 

NUTT’S  COMPLETE  CONFECTIONER  ; or,  the  Whole  Art  . 

of  Confectionary  Made  Easy : also.  Receipts  for  home-made  Wines,  Corilials,  French  and 
Italian  Liqueurs,  &c.  Eighth  Edition,  Corrected  and  Improved  by  J.  J.  Macuet,  Confec- 
tioner at  Paris.  In  I2mo.  Ss.  Gd.  half-bound. 

NUTT’S  IMPERIAL  AND  ROYAL  COOK;  consisting  of  the 

roost  sumptuous  Slade-Dishes,  Ragouts,  Fricassees,  Soups,  Gravies,  &c.  Foreign  and  English- 
Second  Edition,  I2mo.  6s.  boards. 

DENDROLOGIA  ; or,  a Treatise  of  Forest  Trees  ; with  Evelyn’s 

Sylva  revised,  corrected,  and  abridged,  by  a Professional  Planter  and  Collector  of  Practical 
Notes  40  Years.  By  J.  B.  Mitcheh,  F.  J.  B.  S.  and  M.  N.  A.  In  8vo.  with  Plates, 
lbs.  boards. 

SKETCHES  ON  AGRICULTURE;  or,  the  Farmer’s  Remem- 
brancer, alphabetically  arranged.  With  the  Imperial  Weights  and  Measures,  and  Tables 
for  weights  of  Pigs,  Sheep,  Deer,  Calves,  and  Bullocks,  Ac.  By  James  Mitchell,  lit 
Svo.  I'is.  boards. 


DICTIONARIES,  LEXICONS,  GRAMMARS. 

A DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE;  in 

which  the  Words  are  deduced  from  their  Originals,  and  illustrated  in  their  different  Signifi- 
cations, by  Examples  from  the  best  Writers ; together  with  a History  of  the  Language,  and 
an  English  Grammar.  By  Samuel  Johnson,  I.L.D.  With  numerous  Corrections,  and 
with  the  Addition  of  several  thousand  Words,  as  also  with  Additions  to  the  History  of  tha 
Language,  and  to  the  Grammar.  By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  M.A.  F.S.A.  and  M.K.S.E. 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty,  and  Rector  of  Settrington,  County  of  York.  Second 
EditioB,  complete  in  3 vols.  4to.  71.  Ts.  boards, 

CRABB’S  UNIVERSAL  TECHNOLOGICAL  DICTION- 
ARY ; or,  a Familiar  Explanation  of  the  Terms  used  in  all  Arts  and  Sciences,  consisting  of 
Words  not  to  be  found  iu  the  usual  English  Uictiouativsj  and  a Syooplicul  View  of  caeb 
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Science;  tbe  \rbole  illnstrated  with  60  fine  Plate*,  enured  by  Lowby  and  Hiix;  and 
numerous  Figures  on  Wood.  In  2 rots.  4to.  61.  Ss.;  or,  It  maybe  bad  in  12  Monthly 
Parts.  Os.  each. 

***  This  work  is  an  indispensable  Companion  to  Todd’s  Johnson’s  Dictionary.  4to. 

The  olyect  of  the  Technological  Dictionary  is  to  define,  briefly  and  perspicuously,  all  the 
Terms  used  in  the  Arts  and  .Sciences;  and  a synoptical  view  is  given  of  each  Science,  under 
which  its  Terminology  is  classed  and  explained.  It  is  illustrated  by  fid  well-engraved  Plates, 
and  by  numerous  Cuts  attached  to  such  articles  as  require  graphical  elucidation  ;'bO  that  every 
term  is  understood  with  facility,  however  concisely  explained. 

As  a \l  ork  calculated  for  the  general  information  of  every  class  of  Headers,  by  exhibiting  the 
language  of  Science,  anddhose  rudiments  of  it,  which,  once  acquired,  enable  the  student  to  have 
accBss  to  the  best  authors, — the  utility  of  a Dictionary  like  that  now  presented  to  the  public 
will  haixily  be  disputed.  It  docs  not,  indeed,  like  a vblnniiiioiis  Kncyclopedia,  afTect  to  super- 
sede original  works  : its  pretensions  are  of  a humbler,  yet  not  less  important,  nature;  namely, 
to  afford  such  brief  and  immediate  information  at  is  necessary,  cither  to  assist  the  memory  of 
the  experienced  in  science,  or  to  lacililate  the  progress  of  the  uniuiiiated.  In  another  point  of 
view  also,  its  use  will  be  found  not  inconsiderable  : the  terms  of  art  so  frequently  recur  in  the 
general  literature  of  the  day,  or  even  in  conversation,  by  way  of  illustration  or  allusion,  that  a 
familiar  explanation  of  them  is  necessary  to  every  person  who  would  not  appear  unacquainted 
with  words  which,  from  their  application,  are  supposed  intelligible  to  all.  Kven  those,  there- 
fore, w'liose  reading  does  not  extend  beyond  a newspaper,  must  have  often  been  embarrassed  for 
w ant  of  a work  elucidating  those  peculiar  terms  aud  expressions  which  it  is  not  the  province  of 
a general  Dictionary  of  our  language  to  give. 


ENGLISH  SYNONYMES  ENLARGED;  with  copious  Illus- 
trations and  Examples  drawn  from  tbe  best  Writers.  By  Geo.  Caaua,  A.M.  In  Ito. 
iiuiform  with  the  above.  21.  Ss. 


*»*  A Quarto  Edition  of  the  English  Synonymes  having  become  desirable  to  suit  with  his 
other  works,  the  author  has  occupied  himself  in  making  such  additions  and  improvements  as  he 
deems  calculated  materially  to  enhance  its  value,  as  a w ork  of  criticism.  The  alphabetical 
arrangement  of  the  words  is  exchanged  for  one  of  a more  scientific  nature,  arising  from  their 
alliance  in  sense,  and  from  the  general  nature  of  the  subjects  : thus  affording  the  advantage  of  a 
more  connected  explanivtion  of  terms  allied  to  each  other.  While,  therefore,  the  present  edition 
Is  offered  to  the  public  as  a work  for  philological  study  and  instructive  reading,  the  Octavo 
Edition,  still  preserving  its  alphabetical  arrangement,  will  serve  the  more  immediate  purpose  of 
reference. 


ENGLISH  SYNONYMES  EXPLAINED,  in  Alphabetical  Or- 

(ler  ; with  Copious  Illustrations  and  Examples  drawn  from  the  best  Wrilc^rs.  B>  the  Soma* 
Tbe  Third  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected.  In  a large  vol.  Svo.  II.  Is. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  SOME  DIALECTS  IN  THE  WEST 

OF  ENGLAND,  particularly  Somersetshire;  with  a Glossary  of  Words  now  in  Use  there; 
aud  Poems  and  other  Pieces  exemplifying  the  Dialect,  By  James  Jennings,  Author  of  the 
Domestic  Encyclopaedia,  &c.  Haadsomely  printed  in  copy  8vc.  7s.  boards. 

*»*  The  Hev.  Mr.  Todd,  in  the  Preface  to  the  last  edition  of  Jolinson’s  Dictionary,  acknow- 
ledges  liis  obligations  to  this  volume,  for  many  observations  with  which  it  has  supplied  him 
relative  to  the  dialects  of  the  western  part  of  our  Island. 

ENFIELD’S  GENERAL  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  ; 

shewing,  at  one  view,  the  Orthography,  .Accentuation,  Explanation,  and  Pronunciation,  of  all 
the  purest  and  most-approved  Teims  in  the  English  Language.  Sixlli  Edit.  ISmo.  4f.  bd. 

*■  In  a very  modest  prefaro,  Mr.  Enfield  observes,  ‘ tliat  the  Editor  of  siicli  a work  as  this  has 
little  to  do  hilt  to  familiarize  the  mind  to  knowledge  already  extant,  and  to  endeavour,  by  lucid 
nrrsngeinent  of  the  materials  of  liis  predecessors.' to  smoolli  the  path  of  science.’  Humble  as 
micli  iiretciisions  arc,  tlic  task  is  one  w hicli  rcnuires  Itic  exercise  botli  of  considerable  judgment 
and  of  great  industry  ; ami  it  is  but  common  justice  to  siiy,  tlial  .Mr.  Enfield  has  di.sidayed  both 
in  tlie  compilaiiou 'and  iirraiigcmoiit  of  the  useful  little  volume  before  us.” — Atiii-Jacobin 
Itfvieu'. 

MYLIUsS’S  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE;  constructed  as  a Scries  of  Daily  Lessors,  and  preceded  by  a New  Guide  to 
the  English  Tongue.  .A  new  Edition.  2s.  fid.  bound  in  red. 

*,,*  Since  llie  first  pubHraiion  of  Ibis  very  popular  School  Book,  abovg  lOO.CW  copies  have 
been  sold,  so  universally  is  it  now  adoiiled  . 
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A FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH,  AND  ENGLISH  AND 

FRENCH  DICTIONARY.  By  M.  De  Dkvi*4C,  Autlior  of  the  “Practical  Grammat 
of  tile  French  IjaMguage,”&c.  thoroughly  revised  and  improved;  the  two  Parlscarefully  collated, 
with  the  Indication  of  all  the  Irregularities  of  French  Pronunciation.  By  C.  Gnos.  The 
Fourth  Edition,  stereotyped.  Iiimo.  10s.  Gd.  bound. 

*»*  This  I'reiicli  Dictionary  is  certainly  the  most  compendious  School  Dictionary  extant.  It  is 
more  select  and  classical  than  Boyer’s,  and  quite  as  portable  as  Nugent’s.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  by  the  Editor  to  lit  it  particularly  for  female  tuition. 


SCHREVELIUS’  GREEK  LEXICON,  translated  into  English. 

For  the  Use  of  Schools.  AVith  numerous  Corrections,  and  with  many  new  Words  added. 

In  a large  volume,  Svo.  IGs.  Gd.  boards. 

*jf*  The  present  Edition  of  Schrevelius’  Lexicon,  which  has  for  so  long  a period  facilitated  the 
labours  and  promoted  the  knowledge  of  Greek  students,  comes  recoiuiucndcd  to  the  notice  of  the 
juvenile  reader  by  having  the  exphinations  in  our  own  tongue.  The  plan  of  introducing  into 
School  Books  plain  English  for  bald  Latin,  in  the  interpretations  of  Greek  words,  has  within 
these  few  years  been  sanctioned  by  many  most  respectable  teachers  of  youth  ; and  we  trust  that 
a plan  so  founded  in  common  sense,  iise'ful  alike  to  the  instructor  and  the  pupil,  will  be  univer- 
sally adopted. 


A DICTIONARY  OF  LATIN  PHRASES  ; comprehending  a 

Methodical  Digest  of  the  various  Phrases  from  the  best  Authors,  which  have  been  collected  in 
all  Phraseological  Works  hitherto  published;  for  the  more  speedy  Progress  of  Students  in 
Latin  Composition,  A new  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions,  Alterations,  and  Cor- 
rections. By  Wai.  RonEBTsoNj  A.M.  of  Cambridge,  In  a very  thick  volume,  royal  12mo. 

1 6s.  hound. 

*»*  The  present  Edition  has  tliis  advantage  over  its  predecessors,  that  it  is  enriched  with  many 
hundred  plirases  which  have  hitherto  been  unrecorded  ; and  tlicse  have  been  drawn  from  the 
purest  fountains,  by  actual  perusal  ; from  Cicero,  Tacitus,  Terence,  Plautu.s,  &c. 

“ The  utility  of  this  work  to  students  in  Latin  composition,  is  too  evident  to  need  pointing  out; 
and  we  doubt  not  it  will  rctulily  find  a due  place  in  the  list  of  School  Books.” — Gentlevian’s  Mag. 

A HEBREW  GRAMMAR  IN  THE  ENGLISH  Lan- 
guage. By  Joseph  Samuei.  C.  F.  Frey.  To  which  are  added,  a Glossary  of  the  First 
.Six  Psalms,  a Compendium  of  Chaldee  Grammar,  and  other  Important  Additions.  By  Geo. 
Downes,  A.M.  late  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  A new  and  enlarged  Edition.  Svo.  78. 

*»*  .\u  attempt  is  now  made  to  remedy  a deficiency  which  lias  long  existed  in  w'orks  of  this 
description— llic  almost  utter  omission  of  Syntax;  while  in  no  language,  peiiiaps,  is  this  depart- 
ment of  Grammar  of  sucli  paramount  importance. 

LATIN  GRAMMAR,  with  Practical  Exercises,  after  a new  and 

easy  Method,  adapted  to  the  Capacities  of  Young  Beginners,  By  N.  Wanostrocht,  LL.D. 
A new  Edition.  4s.  Gd.  bound, 

A PRACTICAL  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  SPANISH  LAN- 

GUAGE,  with  Copious  Exercises.  The  whole  rendered  so  easy  as  to  he  intelligible  without 
the  Aid  of  an  Instructor.  By  S.  Whitehead,  Author  of  a Practical  Introduction  to  Latin 
Grammar.  In  I'itmo.  7s.  Gd.  hoards;  or,  8s.  bound. 

A PRACTICAL  GERMAN  GRAMMAR;  or,  a New  and 

Easy  Method  of  acquiring  a thorough  Knowledge  of  the  German  Language.  For  the  Use 
of  Schools  and  Private  Students.  By  John  Rowbotham,  Master  of  the  Classical  and  Com. 
raercial  Academy,  Walworth.  ISino.  6s.  Gd.  boards;  or,  7s.  bound. 

“ Mr.  Rowbotham  has  produced  the  clearest  German  and  English  Grammar  that  ive  have  seen. 
The  study  of  German  has  hitherto  been  obstructed  in  England  by  the  circumstance  that  tlie 
Grammars  of  that  Language  liave  been  tlie  forbidding  productions  of  Germans,  and  hence  they 
have  been  German  and  English,  instead  of  being  English  and  German.  By  means  of  Mr.  Kow'- 
botliain’s  luminous  Grammar,  in  whicli  he.  exFiihits  a coriesponding  familiarity  with  botli  lan- 
guages, the  study  of  German  is  likely  to  be  considerably  promoted.” — Mnnihly  "Mag.  June,  18‘J4. 
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A PRACTICAL  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  FRENCH  Lan- 
guage, illustrated  by  Copious  Examples  and  Exercises,  selected  from  the  most  approved 
French  Writers.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Private  Students.  By  John  Row- 
BOTiiADi.  In  13mo.  5s.  hoards. 

“ This  little  work,  in  which  the  Author  has  followed  the  plan  adopted  in  a German  Grammar 
he  lalely  published,  is  reniarUablc  for  its  perspicuity  and  conciseness,  and  it  may  be  confi- 
dently recoininended  both  to  teachers  and  learners  of  the  French  language.  .Mr.  Kowbothani’a 
Exercises  wiil  be  found  exceedingly  useful,  and  liis  observations  on  the  participles  cannot  tail 
to  smooth  the  dilliculties  which  that  portion  of  French  Grammar  presents.”— fimer. 

A GRAMMAR  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE;  With 

Practical  Exercises.  By  N.  Wanostiiocht,  LL.D.  The  Seventeenth  Edition.  Revised 
and  Corrected  hy  A.  L.  Jossa,  Author  of  a Grammaire  Espagnole  Raisonnie,  Tesoro 
Espanol,  &c,  13mo.  Is.  Gd.  bound. 

A KEY  to  the  above.  By  tlie  late  S.  Cuvellier.  The  Sixth 

Edition,  corrected  conformably  to  the  new  Edition  of  the  Grammar.  By  Niciiot.AS  Wanos* 
TRooHT,  Master  of  Alfred  House  Academy,  1 3mo.  3s.  6d.  bound. 


POLITICS;  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  James  Mill, 

Esq.  Author  of  the  History  of  British  India.  The  Third  Edition,  in  Svo.  Ss. 

***  In  this  edition  a greater  devclopemcnt  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  Profits,  where  the 
different  modes  of  expressing  the  relation  of  profits  to  wages  is  more  fully  expounded  ; and  the 
work  has  been  carefully  revised  throughout. 

OUTLINES  OF  A SYSTEM  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY; 

written  with  a View  to  prove  to  Government  and  the  Country,  that  the  Cause  of  the  present 
Agricultural  Distress  is  entirely  artilicial;  and  to  suggest  a Plau  for  the  Management  of  the 
Currency,  by  which  it  may  be  remedied  now, and  any  Recurrence  of  similar  KviU  be  prevented 
in  future:  togetlier  with  the  Fourth  Edition  of  an  Essay  oi  thr  PaiNCirtEs  of  Banking* 
By  T*  Joplin*  In  Svo.  12s*  boards* 

AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  MR.  JOPLIN’S  VIEWS  ON  Cur- 
rency, and  Plan  for  its  Improvement ; together  with  Observations  applicable  to  the  present 
State  of  the  Money  Market : in  a Series  of  Letters.  5s.  boards. 

A SERIES  OF  TABLES,  exhibiting  the  Gain  and  Loss  to  the 

FUNDHOLDEIl,  arising  from  the  Fluctuations  in  the  Value  of  the  Currency,  from  IbOU  to 
1831.  By  Rouert  Musmet,  Esq.  In  Svo.  6s. 

SPEECHES  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  GEORGE  CANNING, 

delivered  on  Public  Occasions  in  Liverpool.  V\  ilh  a Portrait.  In  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

PARLIAMENTARY  PORTRAITS;  or,  Sketches  of  the  Public 

Cliaracters  of  some  of  tiie  most  distinguished  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons.  By  Mr. 
Barnes.  Id  Svo.  Ss.  boards. 

•»*  These  skelelu’s  were  written  iii>.vards  of  lliirlrcn years  ago,  and  it  is  eilremeiy  amusing  to 
lead  tlic  anihor’s  opinioub  ol  i'll'.  Ciluuing,  Mr.  I’ccl,  and  o'.hcr  slalesmeu  at  thal  time,  but 
young  in  public  life. 
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LAW;  LEGISLATION;  COMMERCE. 

A PRACTICAL  AND  ELEMENTARY  ABRIDGMENT  of 

the  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Courts  of  King’s  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  Exchequer, 
Appeal,  and  at  Nisi  Prius;  and  of  the  Rules  of  Court,  from  the  Restoration  in  1660,  to  Mi- 
chaelmas Term,  4 Geo.  IV.,  with  Important  Manuscript  Cases,  Alphabetically,  Chronologi- 
cally, and  Systematically  arranged  and  translated ; with  copious  Notes  and  References  to 
the  Year  Books,  Analogous  Adjudications,  Text  Writers,  and  Statutes,  specifying  what  Deci- 
sions have  been  affirmed,  recognized,  qualified,  or  over-ruled ; comprising  under  the  several 
Titles,  a Practical  Treatise  on  the  different  Branches  of  the  Common  Law.  By  Charles 
Petersdoref,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

***  This  publication  contains,  in  addition  to  the  Autlientie  Law  Reports,  the  whole  of  the 
Practical  and  Useful  Information  to  be  found  in  the  Year  Hooks,  Viner’s  Abridgment,  Comyn’s 
Digest,  Bacon’s  Abridgment,  Cruise’s  Digest,  and  in  the  Equity,  Admiralty,  and  Ecclesiastical 
Reports,  and  all  the  Authentic  Elementary  Treatises,  arranged  nuder  such  divisions  as  will 
conduce  to  the  most  prompt  and  ready  reference,  and  under  such  titles  as  will  most  probably  ocftir 
to  the  mind  of  the  exjiericnced  or  of  tlie  uninitiated  inembcrof  the  profession.  Anxious  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  introduce  practical  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  Law  and 
Transfer  of  Real  and  Personal  Property,  Criminal  .lurisprudence,  and  Sessions  Law.  Although 
the  C.ascs  are  abridged  onlv  to  Michaelmas  Term,  1S23,  yetthe  Notes  bring  the  Decisions  and 
Statutes  down  to  the  day  of  publication. 

The  Work  will  be  comprised  in  14  vols.  royal  8vo.  £1.  11s.  6d.  each. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  point  out  to  the  Profession  that  every  article  is  entire;  and 
that  therefore  those  persons  wdio  may  defer  taking  the  work  till  its  completion,  will  lose  the  im- 
mediate advantage  which  would  be  cicrived  from  consulting  the  volumes  as  they  appear  for  the 
subjects  which  they  respectively  embrace. 

N.  B.  Seven  volumes  are  already  published. 

REPORTS  OF  CASES  UPON  APPEALS  AND  WRITS  OF 

ERROR  in  the  Honse  of  Lords.  By  P.  Dow,  Esq.  Royal  Svo.  6 vols.  6l.  63. 

A PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  QUARTER  SESSIONS, 

and  other  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Young  Magistrates,  and  Professional 
Gentlemen,  at  the  Coinmencement  of  their  Ptactice.  By  W.  Dickinson,  Esq.  In  1 vol. 
Svo.  Third  Edition,  in  the  Press. 

THE  LAW  OF  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  (wherein  of 

Lodgings),  with  an  Introductory  View  of  the  Origin  and  Foundation  of  Property  In  Land, 
and  of  the  different  Estates  into  which  it  is  now  divided.  Also,  an  Appendix;  containing  all 
the  requisite  Forms  of  Notice  to  Quit,  to  Repair,  and  of  Distress,  &c. : with  Practical  Direc- 
tions respecting  Notices  to  Quit,  and  also  for  Making,  Conducting,  and  Disposing  of  a 
Distress  for  Rent.  Intended  for  the  Use  of  the  Diiprofcssional  Reader.  By  R.  Tabram,  of 
Cambridge,  Attorney  at  Law.  In  Svo.  6s,  6d.  boards. 

LEX  CORONATORIA;  or,  the  Law  and  Practice  of  the  Office 

of  Coroner,  Originally  compiled  byEow.tuD  Umfreville,  Esq.  Revised  and  corrected 
to  the  present  Time,  with  Precedents,  by  Joseph  Baker  Grindon,  Attorney  at  Law,  and 
one  of  tile  Coroners  of  Bristol.  In  Svo.  13s. 

*»*  Umfrcville’s  Edition  of  the  Lex  Coronatoria  has  long  been  out  of  print,  and  has  always 
sold  for  a large  sum;  anew  edition  with  revisions,  corrections,  and  precedents  to  tlie  present 
lime  lias,  therefore,  for  some  years  been  called  for. 

A COMPLETE  COLLECTION  OF  STATE  TRIALS  AND 

PROCEEDINGS  FOR  HIGH  TREASON,  and  other  Crimes  and  Misdemeanours,  fioin 
the  Earliest  Periods  to  tlie  Year  17S3,  with  Notes  and  other  Illustrations.  Compiled  by, 
^T.  B.  Howell,  Esq.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.,  and  continued  from  tlie  Year  1783  to  tlie  Year  1820, 
by  Thomas  Jones  Howkll,  Esq. 

*»*  As  the  twenty-first  volume  brings  down  the  W’ork  to  the  same  period  as  the  folio  edition  of 
Hargrave,  (tliough  including  upwards  of  200  cases  never  before  collected),  a Table  of  parallel 
references  is  subjoined,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  this  octavo  edition  of  tlie  State  Trials  appli- 
cable to  the  books  of  authority,  in  wliicli  references  have  been  made  to  the  folio  edition. 

The  Work  is  now  complete  in  33  vols.  royal  Svo.  11.  11s.  6d.  each. 

N.  B.  An  Index  to  the  whole  work,  by  David  Jardiuc,  Esq.  of  tils  Middle  Temple,  BarrlsteJ  at; 
Law,  is  ill  the  press,  and  will  shortly  be  published. 
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PROJECT  OF  A NEW  PENAL  CODE  FOR  THE  STATE 

OK  LOUISIANA.  By  Edward  Livingston,  Esq.  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  Parish  of  Plaquemines.  In  8vo.  6s.  boards. 

“Mr.  I.ivinirston’s  mind  is  clear,  liis  JudKincnt  sound,  ids  knowlcdi'e  extensive ; he  is  well 
acuuiiinled  with,  and  appears  to  liave  avuiied  himself  of,  tlie  proper  sources  of  information ; and 
he  has  applied  himself  to  his  work  with  a mind  deeply  impressed  with  n sense  of  its  dilficulties.” 
— If  estwitnsjer  Revitne,  A'o.  .'i. 

ESSAY  ON  AVERAGE,  anti  on  otlier  Subjects  connected  with 

the  Contract  of  Marine  Insurance;  together  with  an  Essay  on  Arritration.  By  Robkkt 
Stevens,  of  IJoyd’s,  The  Kourth  Edition,  6vo.  ISs. 

*»*  Besides  the  Kssayou  Arbitration,  this  Edition  contains  much  other  new  matter,  and  brings 
the  Law  and  Practice  on  botli  .Subjects  down  to  the  present  day. 

EUROPEAN  COMMERCE;  or.  Complete  Mercantile  Guide  to 

the  Continent  of  ICurope  ; comprUing  an  Account  of  the  Trade  of  all  the  principal  Cities  of 
the  Continent,  copious  Tables  of  their  Monies,  Exchanges,  Weights,  and  Measures,  with  (heir 
Proportion  to  those  of  England,  the  Local  Regutations  of  each  Place,  their  Tariffs  of  Duties, 
Methods  of  Huyingand  Selling  ; Tares  and  oth^r  Allowances;  together  with  numerous  Offi- 
cial Documents,  Ordinances,  &c.  Forming  a Complete  Codeof  Commercial  Information.  By 
C.  W.  lloRDANz.  In  a ver^  large  Svo.  vol.  11.  Is.  boards. 

A TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  INDEMNITY  IN 

MARINE  INSURANCE,  BOTTO.MRY,  AND  RESPONDENTIA;  and  on  Iheir  Prac- 
tlcal  Application  In  elfecting  those  Contracts,  and  in  the  Adjustment  of  all  Claim,  arising  out 
of  them:  for  the  Use  of  Underwriters,  Merchants,  and  Lawyers.  By  VViluam  BENECE£,of 
Lloyd’s.  In  Svo.  II.  Is. 

THE  MERCHANT,  SHIP-OWNER,  AND  SHIP-MASTER’S 

. IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  GUIDE,  comprising  the  new  Consolidated  Acts,  as  well  as  every 
other  Species  of  Authentic  Information  relative  to  Shipping,  Navigation,  and  Commerce: 
together  with  Descriptions  of  Countries,  Places,  Excliauges,  Moneys,  VI'eiglits  and  Measures  ; 
and  especially  of  the  Nature  and  Use  of  all  Foreign  Articles  of  Merchandize.  Arcompanied 
by  Maps  and  Index.  By  Charles  Pope,  Comptrolling  Surveyor  of  Bristol,  and  late  Private 
Secretary  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs.  Eleventh  Edit.  Svo.  II.  Ids,  boards. 

***The  American  I.aws  and  the  British  Parliamentary  Documents  for  1827  are  given,  ineluding, 
besides  Accounts  relating  to  Foreign  Trade  in  geiiernl,  Statements  of  the  Prices  of  Com,  Uuan- 
tities  exported,  Expenses  of  Shipment,  Hates  of  Exchange,  &c.  at  all  the  principal  Ports  tlirough- 
out  tlie  World,  for  a series  of  years,  down  to  tlic  latest  possible  period. 


MEDICINE.  CHExMISTllY. 

A SERIES  OF  PLATES,  from  Drawings  after  Nature,  and  fully 

Coloured,  illustrative  of  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Stuinacli,  Liver,  and  Bowels.  By  John 
Arustronu,  M.D.  To  be  published  in  six  monthly  Fasciculi,  each  cODlaining  Five  Plates  iu 
4to.,  witli  full  Explanatory  Letter-press. 

PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SCARLET  FEVER, 

btEASLES,  AND  PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION,  with  Observations  on  the  Efficacy  of 
Sulphureous  Waters  in  Chronic  Complaints.  By  the  Same.  Third  Edition,  enlarged,  Svo. 
14s.  boards. 

FACTS  AND  OBSERVATIONS  RELATIVE  TO  THE 

FEVER  CALLED  rUEREEHAL,  Bj  the  Batw.  TIi*  BocoaU  Edilion,  wiUrsed,  Svo. 
$•,  tteaxds. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  MEDICINE.  By  John  Mason  Good,  M.D. 

F.R.S,  F.R.S.L.  Second  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  In  5 large  Tols.  8vo.  31.  16s. 

A NEW  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  PHARMACOPOilAS  OF. 

LONDON,  EDINBURGH,  DUBLIN,  AND  PARIS,  forming  a complete  Dispensatory 
and  Conspectus,  and  including  the  new  French  Medicines,  as  well  as  Herbs,  Drugs,  Com- 
pounds, Veterinary  Drugs,  Patent  Medicines,  Perfumery,  Paints,  Varnishes,  and  similar 
Articles  kept  in  Shops,  with  their  Composition,  Uses,  Doses,  and  Adulteration  ; being  a Ge- 
neral Receipt  Book  for  daily  Experience  in  tbe  Laboratory  and  at  the  Counter.  By  Jamfs 
Rknnib,  A.M.  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  Natural  History,  and  Philosophy,  Loudon  ; Editor  of 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  and  British  Medicine,  &c.  &c.  In  a large  vol.  Svo.  12s. 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT 

OF  DIABETES,  CALCULUS,  AND  OTHER  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  URINARY 
ORGANS.  With  Remarks  on  the  Importance  of  attending  to  the  State  of  the  Urine  in 
Organic  Disease  of  the  Kidney  and  Bladder:  with  some  Practical  Rules  for  determining  the 
Nature  of  the  Disease  from  the  Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties  of  that  Secretion.  By 
WtiLiAM  Proot,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Second  Edition,  much  enlarged,  with  Coloured  Represen- 
tations of  various  Calculi.  12s.  boards. 

ELLIOTT’S  MEDICAL  POCKET-BOOK : containing  a short 

but  plain  Account  of  the  Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  with  the  Properties  and 
Doses  of  the  principal  Substances  used  medicinally.  A new  Edition.  By  a Meoical  Prac- 
titioner, of  St.  Thomas’s  and  Guy’s  Hospitals.  In  foolscap,  &s.  boards. 

A CORN.  CELSI  MEDICIN2E  LIBRI  OCTO  EX  RECEN- 

SIONE  LEONARDI  TARGrE:  quibus  accedunt  Tituli  Marginales  Perpetui  Capitum 
Librorumque,  Annotationes  Criticse,  Medicse,  Physicae ; Tabnlae  Characterum,  Ponderum, 
Mensurarum,  aliaeque;  Indices  Materiae  Medicae  Celsianae,  Rerumque  omnium  locuple- 
tisslmf ; Prmfixa  de  Celsi  Vita  Dissertations.  Concinnavit  Eduardus  Milligan,  M.D., 
S..\.  S.S.  Medicinae  Theoreticae  Praelector,  &c.  8vo.  IGs. 

INTRODUCTORY  LECTURES  TO  A COURSE  OF  ANA- 

TOMY  delivered  by  the  late  John  Barclay,  M.D.  F.  R.  S.  E.,  &c.  &c.  with  a Memoir 
of  the  Life  of  the  Author.  By  George  Ballingall,  M.  D.  Regius  Professor  of  Military 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  SYSTEM  OF  PHYSIOLOGY;  with  a 

General  Index.  By  John  Bostock,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  In  Svo.  complete  in  3 vols. 
Vol.  I.  15s.  Vol.  II.  16s.  Vol.  IH.  ISs. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  HISTORY  AND  PRESENT 

STATE  OF  GALVANISM.  By  the  same  Author.  8vo.  7s. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  DISEASED  MANIFESTA- 
TIONS OF  THE  MIND  ; or  INSANITY.  By  J.  G.  Spurzheim,  M.D.  Royal  Svo. 
with  four  Plates.  14s.  boards. 

ELEMENTS  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  CHEMISTRY.  By 

William  Henry,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  The  Tenth  Edition,  comprehending  all  the  recent  Dis- 
coveries; and  illustrated  with  ten  Plates  by  Lowry,  and  several  Engravings  on  Wood. 
In  3 vols.  Svo.  II.  14s.  boards. 

SYSTEM  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By  Thomas  Thomson,  M.D. 

Regius  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Glasgow.  Tbe  Sixth  Edition,  in  4 large  vols.  Svo.  31. 

If  there  be  any  power  which  the  Doctor  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree,  it  is  that  of  masterly 
and  luminous  dlspositioa ; and  we  believe  we  speak  the  sense  of  all  the  chemists  in  Europe,  when 
we  soy  that  it  is  this  excellence,  more  thpn  any  other,  wbicb  ba*  givea  ta  bU  WOrk-itS  extea- 
Sive‘papal«ity,’s»-BIac/rweo«i’jAf<ig(M(ftes>^jr.  i9!22. 
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AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ESTABLISH  THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES 

OF  CHEMISTRY  BY  EXPERIMENT.  B>  Thomas  Thomson,  M.D.  Two  voIs. 
8vo.  11.  los. 

the  use  of  THE  BLOWPIPE  IN  CHEMICAL  ANA- 
LYSIS, AND  IN  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  MINERALS.  By  J.  J.  Bkrzeuus 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm,  &c.  Translated  from  the  French  of 

M.  Fhesnel,  by  J.  G.  Children,  F.R.S.L.  & E F.L.S.  M.G.S.  Ate.  With  a Sketch  of 

Berzelius’  System  of  Mineralofry ; a Synoptic  Table  of  the  Principal  Characters  of  the  Pure 
Earths  ami  Metallic  Oxides  before  the  Blowpipe  ; and  numerous  Notes  and  Additions  by  the 
Translator.  With  Three  Plates,  in  Sro.  12s, 

“ We  rei;ret  much  that  our  limits  restrict  us  from  makinjr  uiorc  ample  selections  from  this 
work,  as  there  is  much  valuable  and  importaat  information  to  be  obtained  from  it.  With  respect 
to  tlie  rranslator,  we  think  he  has  done  his  author  areat  justice,  and  has  farther  enriched  the 
book  with  a i?rcat  number  of  interesting  facts  and  important  additions  of  his  own.  The  work 
will  be  found  to  coulain  a most  copious  and  excellent  digest  of  the  Phenomena  so  far  as,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  they  have  been  developed  by  tlie  ditferent  mineral  substances 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  Blowpipe;  and  as  such  we  strongly  recommend  it.”— Lir.  Register. 

AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ESTABLISH  A PURE  SCIENTIFIC 

SYSTEM  OF  MINERALOGY,  by  the  Application  of  the  Electro-Chemical  Theory  and 
the  Chemical  Proportions.  Bv  J.  Jacob  Brrzelils,  M.D.  F.U.S,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
at  Stockholm  ; translated  from  the  Swedish  Original,  by  John  Black.  In  Svo.  6s.  boards. 

BEAUPRE  ON  THE  EFFECTS  AND  PROPERTIES  OF 

COLD,  with  a Sketch,  Historical  and  Medical,  of  the  Russian  Campaign.  Translated  by 
John  Clendinnig,  M.D.  &c.  Svo.  price  lOs.  Cd. 

EVILS  OF  QUARANTINE  LAWS,  AND  NON-EXIST- 

ENCE  OF  PESTILENTIAL  CONT.AGION  ; deduced  from  the  Phenomena  of  the  Plague 
of  the  Levant,  the  Y'ellow  Fever  of  Spain,  and  the  Cholera  Morbus  of  Asia.  By  Charles 
Maclean,  M.D  Second  Edition,  Svo.  15s. 

JOYCE’S  DIALOGUES  ON  CHEMISTRY,  with  Questions  for 

Examination.  A new  Edition,  edited  by  II.  Phillips,  F.R.S.  In  2 vols.  9s.  half  bound. 

CHEMICAL  CATECHISM,  with  Tables,  Notes,  Illustrations, 

and  Experiments.  By  S vmuel  Parkes,  F.R  S.,  M.R.I.,  F.S.A.L.,  Ac.  Eleventh 
Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  and  adapted  to  the  present  State  of  the  Clieinical  Science.  With 
new  Engravings,  in  1 thick  vol.  Svo.  Ms, 

RUDIMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By  the  Same.  Fourth 

Edition,  improved.  Royal  ISmo.  with  Plates,  78. 

CHEMICAL  ESSAYS,  principally  relating  to  the  Arts  and 

Manufactures  of  the  British  Dominions.  By  the  Same.  Second  Edition,  greatly  enlarged, 
and  illustrated  with  Twenty-four  Plates  of  Machinery  and  eiiemical  Apparatus.  2 vols. 
Svo.  II.  Ids,  boards. 

THE  ANNALS  OF  PHILOSOPHY;  or,  Magazine  of  Che- 

inisfry,  Mineralogy,  Mechanics,  N.atural  History,  Agriculture,  and  the  Arts.  By  Thosias 
Thomson,  M.D,  F.R.S.  L.  and  E.  F.L.S.,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow. 

*,*  This  work  was  commenced,  in  .laiiuary,  1813,  and  continued  uninterruptedly  until  1821, 
when  a New  Scries  was  commenced  under  the  cure  of  Kicliard  Pliillips,  Esq.  r'.lt.S.  L.  and  G. 
nnd  continued  to  tlie  end  of  18.'6.  Tlic  First  Scries  com|>rises  16  volumes;  and  the  Second  12. 
'Hie  publication  price  of  the  whoie  was  211.  By  reprinting  several  Numbers,  the  Proprietors 
have  been  enabled  to  make  up  a few  complete  Sets  of  this  va'lnable  Repository  of  Chemical  and 
<i'eoIog!cnl  Dictionary  which  they  purpose  to  tell  for  JOI.  IQs.  each. 
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MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS. 


MORNING  COMMUNINGS  WITH  GOD;  or,  Devotional 

Meditations  for  every  Hay  of  the  Year.  Translated  from  the  German  of  C.  C.  Stchm, 
by  VV.  Johnstone,  A.M.  Second  Edition,  in  2 vols.  liandsomely  printed,  16s.  boards. 

***  It  is  most  extraordinaiT  that  this  worh  should  now  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  English 
language, having  been  even  more  popular  on  tlie  Continent  than  the  “ Kellections,”  of  tthesame 
Author,  and  containing  Devotional  Exercises  and  Aspirations  of  the  higliest  eloquence  and  the 
purest  Christianity. 

" On  opening  this  work  we  were  agreeably  surprised  at  finding  genius  and  taste  in  ac- 
companiment with  warmth  of  soul,  in  perusing  Klopstock  and  (iesner  we  breathe  the 
atmosphere  of  the  blessed,  and  feel  that  holiness  is  the  essence  of  a perfect  felicity.  It  is  the 
soul  of  these  works  that  renders  them  so  delightful,  and  in  a similar  spirit  are  written  tliese 
“ Communings  with  God,”— these  etfusions  of  unembodied  nature.  They  arc  very  frequently  sub- 
lime ; always  dignified ; not  the  huzzaing  of  Christ  as  if  he  were  a demagogue  or  a conqueror 
but  the  grand  anil  silent  adoration  of  the  uplifted  eyes  of  a martyr.” — Gentleman’s  Mag. 


CONTEMPLATIONS  ON  THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  JESUS 

CHRIST;  in  a Series  of  Devotional  Exercises;  with  an  Explanatory  Paraphrase  of  the' 
Gospel  Narrative,  by  Christopher  Christian  Storm.  Translated  from  the  German,  by 
W.  Johnstone,  A.M.  M^lth  a Life  of  Sturm,  by  the  Translator,  and  a fine  Portrait.  In 
copy  8ro.  elegantly  printed,  Ps.  boards. 


SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS;  or,  a Practical  Improvement  of 

the  Principal  Histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  Thomas  RontNsoN,  M.A. 
Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s,  Leicester,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  a 
Biographical  Account  of  the  Author.  A new  Edition,  in  3 vols.  Svo.  11.  7s. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SYSTEM  UNFOLDED  in  a Course  of 

Practical  Essays  on  the  Principal  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  Christianity.  By  the  Same. 
Third  Edition,  in  S vols,  Svo.  11.  4s. 


ANECDOTES,  Religious,  Moral,  and  Entertaining,  alphabetically 

arranged,  and  interspersed  with  a variety  of  Useful  Observations.  Selected  by  Charles 
Buck.  A new  Edition,  in  3 vols.  12mo.  sold  separately,  at  4s.  each. 

" This  work  is  well  calculated  for  youn^  persons,  and  may  prove  in  many  cases  a very  accept- 
able present  to  tlicin,  as  it  contains  much  instruction  mingled  witli  entertainment.  It  will  also 
serve  for  a pleasing  companion  to  the  traveller  in  the  chaise  or  tlic  stage-coach.  In  short,  it 
affords  a copious  fund  of  rational  amusement  for  a leisure  hour.  M’e  have  no  doubt  it  will 
obtain,  as  it  certainly  merits,  an  extensive  circulation.” — Evangelical  Magazine. 


LETTERS  TO  A FRIEND,  on  the  Evidences,  Doctrines,  and 

Duties  of  the  Christian  Religion.  By  Ounthus  Gregory,  LL.D.  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich.  The  Fourtli  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions,  in  2 vols.  post 
Svo.  14s.  boards. 


FENELON’S  PIOUS  REFLECTIONS  for  every  Day  of  the 

Month ; with  a brief  Sketch  of  the  Author’s  Lif|.  A miniature  Edition,  Is.  hoards. 


^0  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  BALDWIN  AND  CRADOCK. 

AN  ANTIDOTE  TO  THE  MISERIES  OF  HUMAN  LIFE, 

in  llie  History  of  tlie  Widow  Placid  and  lier  Daughter  Rachel.  By  Harribt  Corp.  Tenth 
Edition,  38.  6d. 

A SEQUEL  TO  THE  ANTIDOTE.  By  the  same  Author.  8s.  Gd. 


IHE  DIVINE  GOVERNMENT.  By  Southwood  Smith,  M.D. 

Fourth  Edition,  in  12mo.  Is.  6d.  hoards. 


‘‘  \V»  would  canipstly  recommend  this  treatise  as  a work  distinguished  hv  clear,  masterly,  and 

cities '(ff  'i'M  uTo  t hVi'?? > l'‘'''■e^ful  eloquence ; by  its  suiliihleiiess  to  thc^capa- 

1' 1 "i  ' ! I liaiutsof  iiiqiiiry  and  reHectioii  upon  religious  subjects,  and  its  adap- 
lalion  to  cherish  and  increase  those  habits;  and  lastly,  by  the  strong  impressions  of  piety  to 

tible 


A SKETCH  OF  THE  DENOMINATIONS  OF  THE 

t-HRISTIAN  WORLD  i to  which  is  prefixed  an  Outline  of  Atheism,  Deism,  Tlieophilan- 
thropism,  Mahometanism,  Judaism,  and  Christianity;  with  a Persuasive  to  Religious  Medert- 
Mon.  By  John  Evans,  LL.D.  The  Fifteenth  Edition,  witli  the  Author’s  last  Improvements 
and  an  Account  of  tlie  Ranters,  or  Primitive  Methodisls,  and  of  the  Irish  Presbyterians, 
amounting  to  nearly  a Million  of  People.  With  a fine  Frontispiece  of  Eight  Portraits.  ISmo. 
5s.  boards. 


* If  popularity  be  any  entenon  of  cvcellence,  the  number  of  the  editions  this  work  has 
passed  through  siithciently  attest  its  merits,  for  before  his  death  the  author  had  the  satisfaction 
ot  knowing  that  one  Imndred  thousand  copies  had  issued  from  the  press.  In  the  present  edition 
every  article  lias  bee"  carefully  i evised,  and  valuable  communications  from  many  of  the  leading 
minisiers  ot  the  ditferent  sects  have  lieen  made  use  ot.  Tlie  subject  is  one  of  paramount  in- 
terest, and  the  view  here  exhibited  of  the  various  sects  of  Christians  is  no  less  admirable  for  its 
impartiality,  than  for  the  comprehensive  information  it  supplies. 


THE  GOLDEN  CENTENARy  ; or.  One  Hundred  Testimonies 

in  behalf  of  Candour,  Peace,  and  Unanimity,  by  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  among  Protestant  Dissenters,  with  their  Biographies;  being  a Sequel 
to  the  Sketch.  By  the  Same.  Fifth  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  with  a Frontispiece  of 
Portraits.  5s.  boards. 

BIBLE  GEMS.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Stewart,  Curate  of  Sporle, 

Author  of  Sermons  on  the  Pall  and  Final  Restoration  of  the  Jews,  the  Resurrection,  &c 
Dedicated,  with  Permission,  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  12mo.  Ss.  bds. 

A REVIEW  OF  MR.WILBERFORCE’S  TREATISE, entitled 

PnACTicAi,  View  OF  the  Prevailing  Religiovs  Svstesi  of  Professed  Cbhistians,  Ac, 
In  Letters  to  a Lady ; with  a Preface,  containing  the  Author’s  Reply  to  Animadversions  upon 
this  Review.  By  Thomas  Belshau.  Third  Edition,  corrected,  bvo.  5s.  Gd.  hoards. 

A VINDICATION  OF  THE  CHARACTER  OF  ARCHBI- 

SHOP  CRANMRR,  and  therewith  of  the  Reformation  of  England,  a|:alust  some  of  the 
Allegations  which  have  been  recently  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lingard,  Dr.  Milner^  and 
Charles  Bntler,  Esq.  By  the  Rev.  Hrnry  John  Todd,  M.A.  F.A.S.,  Chaplain  in  Onlinary 
to  his  Majesty,  and  Editor  of  Johnson’s  Dictionary.  The  Second  Edition,  iu  12ino.  4s.  bds. 


OBSERVATIONS,  CRITICAL,  EXPLANATORY,  AND 

PRACTICAL,  ON  THE  CANONICAL  SCRIPTURES.  By  Mary  Cornwallls.  The 
Second  Edition, corrected,  and  enlarged.  In  i volt.  Svo.  SI.  Ss.  boards. 

*«*  This  Work  is  intended  to  supply  n continued  Comineiitary  upon  tlie  Old  and  N ew  Testa- 
uients.  and  to  assist  in  tlic  perusal  of  tlie  Sacred  Volume,  to  which  it  will  be  found  ajiidivions  ami 
pleasing  companion.  It  explains  to  the  niileariied  reader  the  Oriental  Customs,  of  wliicb,  from 
the  continual  allusions  to  them,  some  knowledge  Is  necewary  to  comprehend  the  meaning  and 
Mrport  of  the  Text;  and  will  tlierefore  be  fonnd  peeiiliarlynscfal  to  Rmillies,  and  to  Chose  who 
iMw  it«5  (b.  leUtMV  Of  the  piiportuiHtin  »( kiveMlgatiot  liwUctUm  by  (lMi«  owu  l«ho  Mr* 
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A PREPARATION  FOR  THE  LORD’S  SUPPER.  With  a 

Companion  to  tlie  Altar,  futendeil  cliiefly  for  tlie  Use  of  Ladies.  Bv  Mary  Cornwalms, 
Autlior  of  “ Observations  on  the  Canuuicai  Scriptures.”  In  a neat  pocket  volume.  2s. bound  ; 
or,  in  a superior  manner,  2s,  Gd. ; in  black  calf,  3s ; in  morocco,  6s. 

SERMONS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS.  By  the  late  Dr. 

Pai.ey.  Now  first  published  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  Eumund  Palky,  A.M.  Vicar  of  Easing- 
wold.  In  3 vols.  8vo.  183  boards. 

THE  ENTIRE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  PALEY,  D.D, ; iii- 

clnding  the  Additional  Sermons,  and  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings.  By  his  Son. 
With  a fine  Portrait.  Very  handsomely  printed,  in  7 vols.  Svo.  21.  1 6s.  boards. 

PALEY’S  HORiE  PAULINAii.  Svo.  7s.  The  same  Work, 

with  Vignette  and  Prontispiece,  in  24mo.  3s.  6d. 


PALEY’S  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.  2 vols.  Svo.  12s.  The 

same,  in  24rao.  4s.  6d. 


PALEY’S  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Svo.  7s.  The 

same,  in  21mn.  is. 


PALEY’S  NATURAL  THEOLOGY.  Svo.  7s.  The  same,  in 

34mo.  4s. 

AN  EPITOME  OF  PALEY’S  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRIS- 

TIANITY.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Rowe,  M. A.  Vicar  of  St.  Brideaux.  Second  Edition. 
13mo.  3s. 

AN  EPITOME  OF  PALEY’S  PRINCIPLES  OF  MORAL 

AND  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY ; containing  the  Substance  of  the  Arguments  com- 
prised in  that  Work,  in  the  Catechetical  form.  By  the  Same.  In  I2mo.  4s. 

EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY,&c. ; Twenty  Discourses 

preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  1820,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  the 
Rev.  John  Hulse.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Benson,  M.A.  Rector  of  St.  Giles’s  in  tlie  Fields, 
Lundun,  and  Master  of  the  Temple.  Fourth  Edition,  Svo.  13s.  boards. 


SCRIPTURE  DIFFICULTIES;  Twenty  Discourses  preached 

before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  for  the  llulsean  Lecture,  in  the  year  1822.  By  the  Same. 

Second  Edition.  Svo,  12s. 

“ This  is  indeed  a valnabic  performance,  and  ouglil  to  find  a place  in  the  libraries  not  only  of 
professed  tlieologiaiis,  but  of  all  those  wlio  have  the  misfortune  to  feel  perplexed  by  tlic  difficul- 
ties of  Scripture.  Those  in  the  hook  of  Genesis,  as  far  us  they  arc  of  an  liistorical  nature,  are 
elucidated  in  a manner  both  perspicuous  and  satisfactory',  while  the  re.adcr’s  heart  will  he 
warmed  by  the  piety  lliat  mingles  in  the  discussion.” — British  Critic,  October,  1823. 

“ The  proofs  and  the  duties  of  Christianity  Iiavc  been  enforced  by  Mr.  Benson  with  a power,  an 
earnestness,  and  an  unction,  wliicli  tliey  who  heard  tiic  preacher  will  be  thankful  for  while  they 
live;  and  whicli,  in  the  perusal,  must  to  every  hciilthful  mind  communicate  satisfaction,  profit, 
and  delight ; and  may  carry  healing  and  comfort  to  the  diseased  one.”— Quiirterly  Rev.  No.  86. 


THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR’S  LIFE;  or.  An 

Inquiry  into  tire  true  Time  of  Birth,  Baptism,  anil  Crnei&xioD  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  tho 

Same.  Svo<  6s.  beards. 
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SERMONS,  EXPLANATORY  AND  PRACTICAL,  ON 

THE  THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES  OK  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND)  In  a Seiies 
of  Dhcourms  delivered  at  the  Parish  Cliurch  of  S(.  Alphaire,  Greenwicli-  By  the  Rev.  T. 
Waite,  D.C.L.  Chaplain  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Gloucester;  and  to  the  Hon.  and  Right 
Reverend  tlie  Bishop  of  Oxford  ; and  Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Leuisham  Hill.  In  a 
thick  Svo.  volume.  16s.  boards 

“ In  this  class  of  pulpit  compositions,  the  Sermons  of  Dr.  Waite  are  worthy  of  an  honourable 
situation.  Tliey  have,  indeed,  noliiing  of  ths  vast  and  tumultuous  eloquence  of  Clialniers— they 
have  less  minute  and  controversial  learning  tliaii  Horsley — and  not  such  finished  and  musical 
elegance  as  Allison  or  Massillon;  but  tliey  are  full  of  good  sense  and  good  feeling;  at  once 
spirited,  candid,  and  pious;  and  instinct  as  it  were  with  tl>e  life  blood  of  Christianity.  As  to 
the  body  of  doctrine,  which  they  expound  and  vindicate,  there  are,  and  must  be,  innumerable 
dilTercn'ccs  of  opinion.  Tliere  can,  liowever,  we  think,  be  no  doulit  of  the  fairness,  the  ability, 
and  tile  learning,  witli  which  the  author  has  discussed  it.  His  style  is  singularly  correct,  and 
idiomatic;  and  furnishes  an  admirable  example  of  the  mode  in  whieh  tlieolo'gy  may  be  written, 
so  as  to  interest  and  instruct  the  educated,  without  puzzling  or  fatiguing  the  ’ignorant.” — 
Alonthly  llevitio. 


/ 

A TREATISE  ON  THE  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  SCRIPTURE 

MIRACLES.  By  John  Penrose,  M..A.  formerly  of  C.  C.  College,  Oxford.  Svo.  10s.  Gd.  bds. 


“ Mr.  Penrose  is  already  well  known  to  the  literary  world;  first  by  his  Hampton  Lectures, 
secondly  by  his  inquiry  into  tlie  Natureand  Discipline  of  Human  Motives,  aperlormance  of  very 
high  merit.  He  now  appears  before  the  public  in  the  present  treatise,  which  fully  sustains  his 
reputation  as  an  able  and  lioncst  reasoncr,  and  a profound  and  original  thinker.” 


ENQUIRY  CHIEFLY  ON  PRINCIPLES  OF  RELIGION, 

INTO  THE  NATURE  AND  DISCIPLINE  OF  HUMAN  MOTIVES.  By  the  Same. 
Svo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

***  The  object  of  this  Work  is  to  supply  a manifest  desideratum  in  Moral  and  Theological 
Science,  by  showing  systematically  the  connexion  between  the  Principles  of  Religion  and  those 
of  Virtue. 


LECTURES  ON  THE  TEMPER  AND  SPIRIT  OF  THE 

CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  ; first  written  and  delivered  to  tbe  Inmates  of  a large  public 
Asylum;  now  published  and  addressed  to  the  numerous  Parties  which  agitate  and  divide  this 
Empire.  By  William  Allen.  Small  Svo.  Os.  boards. 


THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 

according  to  the  authorised  Version  ; with  Explanatory  Notes,  Practical  Observations,  and 
copious  Marginal  References.  By  Thomas  Scott,  Rector  of  Aston  Sandford,  Bucks.  The 
Ninth  Edition,  with  the  Author’s  last  Corrections.  Six  vols.  4to.  SI.  Ss.  boards. 

*,*  To  this  Edition  is  added,  without  any  addition  to  tlie  price,  a Series  of  Scripture  Maps, 
engraved  by  Hale  expressly  for  the  work. 


MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  READING  FOR 

YOUTH. 

THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  RELIGION,  AND  THE 

EXISTENCE  OF  A DEITY,  explained  In  a Series  of  Dialogues  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
the  Infant  Mind.  “ Nobody  can  think  a child  of  three  or  seven  years  old  should  be  argued 
with  as  a grown  Person.” — Locke.  By  Lady  Fenn.  A new  Edition,  neatly  bf.  bd.  2$. 
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A CLEAR  AND  CONCISE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ORIGIN 

AND  DESIGN  OF  CHRISTIANITY;  in  abort  and  familiar  Dialoguea  between  a Mother 
and  her  Children,  intended  as  a second  part  to  the  preceding  Work.  By  the  same  Author. 
A new  Edition.  In  3 vols.  neatly  half  bound,  4s. 

DIALOGUES  AND  LETTERS  ON  MORALITY,  ECO- 

MY,  AND  POLITENESS,  for  tlie  Improvement  and  Entertainment  of  Young  Female 
Minds.  By  the  Same.  A new  Edition,  in  3 vols.  Gs.  half  hound. 

A COURSE  OF  LECTURES  FOR  SUNDAY  EVENINGS, 

containing  Religious  Advice  to  Young  Persons.  By  S * * S * *.  A new  Edition,  in  3 vols. 
handsomely  printed,  Ss.  boards,  or  9s.  in  fancy  half-binding. 


A FATHER’S  ADVICE  TO  HIS  SON,  written  chiefly  for  the 

Perusal  of  Y'oung  Gentlemen.  By  the  Same.  3s.  half  bound. 

SACRED  HISTORIES : extracted  frrin  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 

ment  in  the  Words  of  the  Original,  and  printed  in  a large  bold  Type,  for  the  Use  of  Cbildreo. 
WiLLiAdi  ScHOLFiELD.  A uew  Edition,  in  3 vols.  with  Cuts,  is.  balf*bouDd. 

AN  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE,  for 

the  Use  of  Young  Persons,  with  a Sketch  of  Scripture  Geograpliy,  illustrated  witli  Maps. 
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In  the  present  work,  every  document  of  importance  is  given  entire,  and  by  means  of  abridg- 
ment, abstract,  and  selection,  the  substance  of  all  tlie  others  is  faitli  fully  conveyed  to  the  public. 
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THE  PARLIAMENTARY  REVIEW  for  the  Session  of  1826-7 ; 
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*»•  This  Series  of  Publications  emanates  from  an  association  of  individuals 
of  the  first  eminence,  under  the  appellation  of  “ The  Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion OF  Useful  Knowledge,”  whose  object  is  to  impart  useful  informa- 
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The  Objects,  Advantages, 
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and  Pleasures  of  Science. 

11.  Mechanics — Third  Treatise  on 
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12.  Ottics — Treatise  1.  34  ditto. 

13.  Optical  Instruments — Treatise  1. 
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preface  to  tfte  ^econti 


The  Canine  Pathology  is  founded  on  a small 
work  published  some  years  ago,  under  the  title  of 
Dojnestic  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Horses 
and  Dogs."  In  each  of  the  several  editions  it  passed 
through,  I promised  that,  at  a future  period,  I would 
present  the  public  with  a more  complete  and  ex- 
tended work,  which  should  embrace  every  informa- 
tion connected  with  the  medical  treatment  of  dogs, 
that  a long  and  successful  practice  thereon  had  taught 
me.  By  the  publication  of  the  Canine  Pathology, 
1 have  endeavoured  to  redeem  this  pledge  : and  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  whole  path  I have  tra- 
velled over  has  been  hitherto  unbeaten,  and  that  no 
authority  existed  from  whence  the  smallest  assistance 
could  be  gained,  the  task  may  be  considered  as  a 
laborious  one,  and  that  some  industry  and  attention 
have  been  displayed  in  its  prosecution. 
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This  Second  Edition  presents  itself  with  some  im- 
])ortant  additions.  The  introductory  chapter  on  the 
Moral  Qualities  of  the  Dog  has  been  preceded  by  an 
Inquiry  into  his  disputed  Origin — a Summary  of  his 
Natural  History — and  an  Account  of  the  principal 
Varieties  into  which  he  is  branched  out ; all  of  which 
will,  I hope,  prove  not  uninteresting  or  unaccept- 
able to  the  lovers  of  the  animal  in  question. 

Every  member  of  society  owes,  both  to  his 
friends  and  to  the  public,  either  a direct  consistency 
of  conduct,  or  some  statement  of  the  reasons  that 
have  occasioned  a departure  therefrom.  Under  the 
guidance  of  this  sentiment,  in  the  former  edition,  1 
entered  into  a detailed  account  of  circumstances 
which  (for  the  purpose  of  introducing  more  import- 
ant matter)  I have  now  condensed  into  the  few  fol- 
lowing apologetical  facts  : — 

As  it  is  pretty  generally  understood  that  I was 
regularly  educated  to  the  practice  of  human  medi- 
cine, so  some  surprise  and  inquiry  have  been  ex- 
cited relative  to  the  motives  that  influenced  my  de- 
parture from  the  regular  track  of  my  profession,  to 
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^toop,  as  it  is  considered,  to  the  medical  treatment 
of  snch  inferior  branches  of  the  creation  as  Horses 
and  Dogs.  In  answer  to  these  inquiries,  I have  to 
alledge,  that  my  first  motives  were,  an  inherent  and 
powerful  attachment  to  brute  animals  in  general, 
which  early  prompted  me  to  study  their  habits, 
and  take  a warm  interest  in  their  welfare.  This 
predilection  strengthening  with  my  years,  engaged 
me,  during  the  prosecution  of  my  medical  studies, 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  comparative  anatomy, 
which  a residence  with  the  ingenious  Dr.  Haighton 
tended  to  promote.  A knowledge  that  such  were 
my  predilections,  gained  me  the  notice  of  the  ])a- 
trons  of  the  Veterinary  College;  and  I was,  by  them, 
olfered  the  appointment  of  Demonstrator  and  As- 
sistant Anatomical  Teacher  to  the  pupils  of  that 
Establishment.  Here  my  attention  was  directed  to 
the  diseases  of  animals  likewise ; and,  on  my  removal 
from  the  College,  I gave  a course  of  public  lec- 
tures on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  horse. 
I continued,  for  a few  years  afterwards,  to  endea- 
vour to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  veterinary  art, 
at  that  time  but  little  known,  and  its  importance  but 
little  appreciated ; and  1 may  enumerate,  among  the 
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additions  I made  to  the  general  stock,  an  improved 
method  of  treatment  of  foundered  Feet  in  Horses, 
and  a successful  remedy  for  the  Distemper  in  Dogs. 

At  the  pressing  solicitation  of  relations,  I how- 
ever relinquished,  for  a time,  the  further  pursuit 
of  animal  medicine,  and  recommenced  the  practice 
of  human  surgery ; first,  privately,  and  next  in  the 
army,  where  an  active  scene  of  service  on  the  Con- 
tinent increased  my  experience  considerably.  In- 
terrupted in  this  career  by  the  bequest  of  some  pro- 
perty, I afterwards  passed  some  years  as  a country 
gentleman,  until  an  improvident  management  of  my 
resources  obliged  me,  once  more,  to  direct  my  ener- 
gies to  some  useful  purpose  ; but  to  what,  1 was 
for  some  time  undetermined. 

The  practice  of  human  medicine  naturally  pre- 
sented itself  foremost  to  my  view ; yet  it  was  an  un- 
pleasant reflection,  that  I had  lost  some  years  in  my 
start,  and  that  my  cotemporaries,  having  the  advan- 
tage of  early  residence,  had  outstrip])ed  me  in  the 
race,  and  established  themselves  in  a professional 
practice,  that  it  would  probably  take  me  some  years 
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to  form.  While  thus  irresolute,  accidental  circum- 
stances drew  me  into  extensive  correspondencies  on 
the  diseases  of  animals,  and  I became,  in  conse- 
quence, irresistibly  and  almost  insensibly  drawn  into 
a popular  practice  on  them.  Further  consideration 
seemed  to  point  this  as  a path  at  once  eligible 
and  useful,  and  one  which  my  former  predilections 
strengthened  me  in  my  determination  to  pursue.  In 
this  almost  unbeaten  track  I might  hope  to  reap 
both  fame  and  emolument ; and  although  the  prac- 
tice of  brute  medicine  must  always  be  considered  as 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  human,  yet  the  humanity 
and  utility  of  the  pursuit  ought  ever  to  gain  its  pro- 
fessors the  meed  of  honourable  distinction.  For 
myself,  it  is  not  without  pride  and  self-approbation 
that  I reflect  that  I am  the  first  person  in  this,  and, 
perhaps,  in  any  other  country,  who  has  reduced  to 
systematic  and  acknowledged  principles  the  medical 
treatment  of  the  diseases  of  that  most  useful  ani- 
mal, the  dog ; a treatment  founded  on  a knowledge 
of  his  anatomy,  animal  economy,  and  long  and  at- 
tentive observation  of  his  morbid  appearances. 


Regai  ding  myself,  therefore,  as  the  very  father  of 
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canine  medicine,  it  may  be  supposed  that  I could 
not  again  witness  its  disuse  without  extreme  regret. 
For,  though  nearly  twenty  years  of  unceasing  atten- 
tion to  this,  and  the  other  branches  of  brute  medi- 
cine, might  have  claimed  the  indulgences  of  future 
case  and  repose ; yet  they  would  have  been  but  par- 
tially enjoyed  by  me,  unless  I had  fortunately  met 
with  a person  fully  qualified  to  continue  and  extend 
the  humane  pursuit  I was  so  long  occujued  upon. 
Mr.  W.  You  ATT  (the  gentleman  alluded  to)  was  con- 
nected with  me  in  the  practice  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine for  some  years  before  I retired ; and  I can  with 
truth  affirm,  that  his  abilities  and  experience  arc 
only  equalled  by  his  humanity  and  attachment  to 
the  cause  he  is  engaged  in.  To  him,  therefore,  I 
have  delegated,  with  confidence,  the  further  advance- 
ment of  this  new  branch  of  the  healing  art ; and  to 
his  attentions  1 would  earnestly  recommend  that  aj)- 
])lication  may  be  made,  whenever  the  assistance  of 
an  able  veterinarian  is  wanted. 
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The  Dog  has,  by  all  naturalists,  been  assigned  a dis- 
tinguished niche  in  Nature’s  scale;  and  whatever  ob- 
scurity may  seem  to  hang  around  his  direct  origin,  yet, 
were  we  enabled  satisfactorily  to  trace  his  history,  even 
as  a cultivated  animal,  we  should  probably  be  carried 
back  to  the  earliest  periods  of  human  association*. 
Such  were  the  superior  powers  of  mind  and  body  dis- 
played in  the  predatory  habits  of  the  whole  canine 
genus,  that  man,  in  his  state  of  primitive  simplicity, 
could  not  long  remain  unobservant  of  them : and  it  was 
one  of  the  highest  efforts  of  his  intelligence  that  prompt- 
ed him  to  the  selection  of  this  particular  member  of  it ; 
whereby  he  insured  to  himself  a powerful  assistant  and 
ally  in  his  meditated  conquest  over  the  remainder  of  the 
animal  world.  Neither  is  it,  perhaps,  too  much  to  assert, 

* A reverend  author  faneifully  observes,  “ That  the  dog  was  pro- 
“ bably  the  next  object,  after  woman,  that  shared  the  attention  or 
“ espoused  the  cause  of  mankind.” — Lascelles  on  Sporting. 
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that,  without  this  aid,  man  would  have  found  it  difficult 
either  to  gain  or  maintain  such  conquest.  This  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  present  situation  of  those  countries 
where  either  the  dog  is  not  indigenous,  or  his  uses  are 
not  known.  Here  the  wretched  inhabitants  are  con- 
tent to  search  for  casual  subsistence  from  the  natural 
fruits  of  the  earth,  the  accidental  ensnarings  of  animals 
less  wily  than  themselves,  or  the  contributions  of  a re- 
ceding tide ; and  even  these,  wanting  the  protecting  care 
of  the  dog,  they  are  frequently  forced  to  share  with 
the  wild  beasts  that  surround  them. 

On  attempting  a sketch  of  the  natural  history  of  any 
animal,  our  first  efforts  are  necessarily  directed  to  its 
immediate  origin  ; and  in  this  instance  it  would  be  pecu- 
liarly interesting  to  be  enabled  to  trace  the  exact  gene- 
alogy of  one  that  is  now  become  our  constant  compa- 
nion and  most  faithful  friend.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
to  lament  the  obscurity  of  the  subject  is  such,  that  the 
most  distinguished  zoologists  are  totally  at  variance 
with  regard  to  it.  Most  of  our  eminent  naturalists, 
justly  appreciating  the  importance  of  the  dog,  have 
advocated  his  claim  to  a pure  originality  of  formation  ; 
others,  and  those  of  no  mean  note,  have  derived  him 
from  one  or  other  of  the  members  of  the  genus  to  which 
he  belongs;  while  a third  class  has  considered  his  ori- 
gin as  altogether  spurious,  and  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
cidental commixture  of  other  nearly  allied  animals. 
Again,  a few  of  those  who  allow  him  all  the  originality 
of  formation  his  most  zealous  partizans  could  wish, 
have  yet  deemed  it  impossible  that  the  varied  scions 
growing  around  them  can  have  proceeded  from  one 
common  stock,  but  altered  by  the  powerful  agencies 
of  climate,  habit,  food,  and  domestication,  into  the 
vast  diversifications  of  size  and  form  that  now  distin- 
guish this  extensive  family.  On  the  contrary,  fhey  have 
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maiutained,  that  the  dog  was  originally  formed  in  stich 
corresponding  varieties  as  fitted  him  to  inhabit  the  dif- 
ferent countries  wherein  he  was  placed.  To  the  lover 
of  the  animal  in  question,  it  will  not  prove  uninteresting 
if  we  dedicate  a few  moments  to  the  examination  of  this 
subject : and  although  the  weight  of  conflicting  autho- 
rities, and  the  speciousness  of  opposed  arguments,  may 
prevent  our  arriving  at  a conclusion  altogether  satisfac- 
tory, yet  the  attempt  may  throw  some  light  on  the  sub- 
ject, and,  at  least,  it  may  enable  others  to  draw  their 
own  inferences. 

In  the  zoological  arrangement  of  the  great  naturalist. 
Sir  Charles  Linn^:,  the  Dog  ( canis  familiaris)  is  the 
first  species  of  a genus  which  comprehends  animals 
whose  exterior  forms  and  habits  are  considerably  va- 
ried, but  whose  generic  characters  bear  a close  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  The  animals  included,  are,  the 
Wolf  (can.  lupusj , the  Fox  (can.  vulpesj,  the  Jackal 
(can.  aureus),  and  the  Hyasna  (can.  hycena) . The 
characters  of  the  genus  are  drawn  from  the  number  and 
the  incisive  formation  of  the  teeth.  There  are,  in  front, 
six  pointed  conical  fore  teeth  above  and  below ; the 
laterals  being  more  lobated  and  longer  than  the  others. 
The  molar  or  grinding  teeth  are  furnished  with  pointed 
prominences,  and  in  the  intermediate  space  between 
the  incisor  and  molar  teeth  (which  is  considerable,  from 
the  great  length  of  maxillae,  or  jaws,  in  this  genus)  is 
placed  on  each  side,  above  and  below,  what  is  charac- 
teristically called  a canine  or  dog  tooth^. 


^ Why  these  tusk  teeth,  common  to  various  orders  of  quadrupeds, 
and  to  man  also,  should  he  characterized  by  the  generic  term  canine, 
appears  extraordinary.  In  man,  the  monkey,  the  horse,  &c.  &c.  they 
appear  merely  formed  to  preserve  that  beautiful  regularity  which  is  so 
conspicuous  throughout  the  links  of  Nature’s  vast  chain  ; while  to 
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Buffon,  who  warmly  espoused  the  originality  of  the 
dog,  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  all  the  varieties 
met  with  are  derived  from  one  common  parent,  which 
parent  he  considers  to  have  been  the  Shepherd's  Dog 
(can.  domesticus,  Lin.).  To  confirm  such  an  opi- 
nion, this  great  but  fanciful  naturalist  should  have 
traced  this  varied  and  wide-spread  tribe  to  its  direct 
origin ; and,  having  so  done,  he  should  have  retraced 
it  back  through  the  several  varieties  we  now  witness  it 
under.  But,  independent  of  the  reasons  we  have  for 
believing  that  the  shepherd’s  dog  himself  has  dififerent 
origins  according  to  the  quarter  of  the  globe  he  is 
found  in,  we  have  more  direct  proofs  that  most  of  the 
larger  breeds  of  European  dogs  are  descended  from  the 
dog  called  the  great  Dane;  Buffon’s  hypolhesis,  there- 
fore, appears  completely  without  foundation. 

Those  celebrated  zoologists  and  comparative  anato- 
mists, Blumrnbach  and  Cuvier  (whose  systems  do 
not  essentially  differ  from  each  other,  but  are  both 
modifications  and  improvements  on  the  Linnasan  ar- 
rangement), assign  the  dog  a specific  and  distinct  ori- 
gin. The  former  divides  the  order  ferce  into  twelve 
compartments,  of  which  the  genus  canis  occupies  the 
ninth.  The  latter  divides  the  ferce  into  two  lesser 
orders ; in  one  of  these  ( carnivora)  he  places  the 
canine  genus.  In  addition  to  the  incisive  formation  of 
the  teeth,  these  authors  draw  a generic  character  from 
the  simplicity  and  shortness  of  the  canine  alimentary 
track.  If  the  limits  of  the  inquiry  would  allow,  to 
these  advocates  for  the  originality  of  the  dog  might  be 


llie  ele|)lianf,  (lie  boar,  (lie  dog,  and  some  oilier  ((iiadriipcds,  Ihey 
are  long  and  jioinled,  they  form  an  advantageous  weapon  of  defenee. 
In  these  aiiiinals  they  might  therefore,  wi(h  propriety,  he  ealled 
piii/naton/  teeth. 
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added,  an  iniiumemble  host  of  other  respectable  au- 
thorities ; but,  contenting-  myself  with  these  for  the  pre- 
sent, I shall  now  turn  to  those  of  a contrary  opinion, 
who,  though  they  are  less  numerous,  are  yet  sufficiently 
important  to  merit  attention. 

Mr.  Pennant,  a deservedly  esteemed  naturalist,  in 
his  British  Zoology,  derives  the  dog  from  the  jackal. 
Independently  of  the  recorded  fact,  that  these  animals 
had  been  knowiivto  breed  together,  and  produce  prolific 
origin,  it  did  not  escape  this  accurate  observer  that 
the  teeth  of  the  jackal  more  nearly  resembled  those  of 
the  dog  than  those  of  the  wolf  or  fox;  many  of  his 
habits  also  are  so  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the  dog,  as 
strongly  incline  him  to  consider  the  dog  as  nothing  more 
than  a reclaimed  jackal. 

The  opinion  of  Pallas  on  this  point  seems  some- 
what wavering.  In  some  of  his  writings  he  argues  that 
the  jackal  is  unquestionably  the  source  of  our  dogs  i 
which  conclusion  he  draws  from  the  similitudes  of  size 
and  figure,  and  also  from  a close  resemblance  in  man- 
ner and  disposition ^ In  others,  on  the  contrary*^,  he 
seems  to  give  the  dog  altogether  a factitious  origin,  and 
considers  him  as  not  derived  from  any  original  stock. 


^ Homini  facilliinae  adsuescit  nunquani,  uti  lupus  et  vulpcs  cicu- 
rati,  infidi  anitni  signa  edens,  lususve  cruentaiis ; canes  non  fugit 
sed  ardentur  appetit,  cum  lisque  colludit,  ut  plane  nullum  sit  dubium 
cum  iisdem  generaturum  si  tentetur  experimentum.  Voccm  desi- 
derii  caninae  simillimam  liabet;  homini  cauda  eodem  modo  abblandi- 
tur,  et  in  dorsum  provolvi  atque  manibus  deinulceri  ainaf.  Ipse 
quoque  ululatus  ejus,  cum  latratu  canum  ejulabundo  magnum  habet 
analogiam.  Ergo  dubium  vix  esse  puto,  hominis  speciem,  in  cadem 
cum  lupo  aureo  climate  naturaliter  iuquilinam,  antiquitus  bujus  catii- 
lis  cicuratis  domesticos  sibi  educasse  canes,  quorum  naturalis  instiuc- 
(iis  jam  homini,  quern  feri  non  multum  timeiit,  amicus,  ct  in  venatio- 
nem  pronus  erat. — Spicil.  Zool.  I'asc.  xi,  p.  1,  note. 

* Memoir  sur  laVarialion  des  Aniiuaux. — Acta  Acad.  Petrop.  1780. 
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but  from  an  accidental  union  of  other  animals,  as  the 
wolf,  fox,  and  jackal. 

Gulden ST^DT  also  attributes  the  origin  of  the  dog  to 
the  jackal,  whose  teeth  and  caecum  he  found  exactly 
like  those  of  the  dog,  but  less  like  those  of  the  fox, 
and  totally  dissimilar  to  those  organs  in  the  wolf  and 
hyaena.  The  jackal,  he  observes,  waters  sideways 
like  the  dog  ’ ; is  easily  reclaimed  from  a wild  state  to 
own  a name,  wag  his  tail,  and  exhibit  a fondness  for 
his  master.  Jackals  hunt  also  in  packs,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed, from  some  sounds  they  utter,  that  the  bark  is 
inherent  in  their  voices.  From  a few  coincidences  of 
personal  similitudes,  but  more  particularly  from  a gene- 
ralization of  recorded  facts,  relative  to  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  jackal,  some  other  respectable  natu- 
ralists have  also  been  led  to  a similar  conclusion  with 
those  last  quoted. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  zoologists  of  former 
days  laboured  under  a manifest  disadvantage  in  framing 
a satisfactory  and  systematic  arrangement  of  their  sub- 
ject. In  the  absence  of  more  conclusive  evidence,  they 
were  forced  to  resort  to  the  aids  of  such  general  opera- 
tions of  nature  as  had  beeri  recorded  by  unphilosophic 
travellers,  or  to  a few  parallels  of  exterior  resemblance 
drawn  from  their  own  observation.  Throughout  every 
page  of  Nature’s  history,  harmony  and  uniformity  are 
strikingly  apparent : the  gradations  (of  animal  life  par- 
ticularly), instead  of  having  their  boundaries  distinctly 
marked,  slide  into  each  other  with  scarcely  perceptible 
shades.  This  uniformity  has  in  itself  tended  to  increase 
the  difficulties  of  zoological  arrangement,  and  to  em- 
barrass the  labours  of  naturalists.  Fortunately  for  those 


5 “ ()deia(  aiium  iilterius ; colia'ict  copula  junclus.” — !iov.Com- 
nmut.  Petyiip.  vol.  w,  p-  150,  fab.  xi. 
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of  the  present  age,  a more  extensive  knowledge  of  com- 
parative anatomy  greatly  assists  them  in  methodising 
and  arranging  their  subjects;  for  that  which  was  for- 
merly referred  to  exterior  form  only,  or  an  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  habits  and  manners,  is  now  subjected 
to  the  scrutiny  of  internal  organization,  and  to  the  phy- 
siological deductions  springing  therefrom.  Although 
we  must  still  be  content  to  draw  many  of  our  conclu- 
sions in  the  interesting  study  of  natural  history  from 
analogy  and  probability,  yet  we  are  principally  taught 
by  our  observations  on  the  invariable  construction  of 
certain  parts  of  the  body,  of  which  the  bony  portions 
are  subject  to  the  fewest  variations  by  all  the  efforts  of 
art  With  these  aids,  I shall  attempt  to  examine  the 
various  opinions  detailed  above ; and  I propose  to  in- 
quire, first,  what  claim  each  of  the  individuals,  classed 
with  the  dog  in  the  canine  genus,  as  the  wolf,  fox,  and 
jackal,  has  to  the  rank  of  being  his  primogenitor  and 
parent.  In  the  next  place,  I would  endeavour  to  inves- 
tigate whether  it  is  more  probable  that  his  origin  is  al- 
together spurious,  and  derived  from  prolific  intercourse 
between  different  members  of  this  genus. 

If  we  attentively  examine  the  Wolf,  we  shall  find  that 
he  varies  very  considerably  from  the  dog,  in  form,  as 
well  as  in  habits  and  manners.  The  whole  osteology  of 
his  head  presents  a more  angular  mass.  The  auditory 


^ The  bones  are  not,  however,  wholly  unaffected  by  a life  of  art, 
as  we  witness  in  the  altered  form  of  those  composing  the  head  of  the 
bull-dog,  pug,  greyhound,  and  some  others.  The  coccygal  bones 
may  also  be  artificially  altered,  as  is  observed  in  some  breeds,  par- 
ticularly of  sheep  dogs,  who  are,  many  of  them,  born  without  tails, 
or  with  a very  short  one  only.  The  teeth,  however,  as  parts  of  the 
bony  structure,  may  be  still  implicitly  relied  on ; for  these,  I believe, 
under  every  change  of  circumstance,  remain  invariably  the  same, 
and  become,  Ihercforc.  our  safest  criteria. 
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portions  of  his  teinporcil  bones  are  placed  higher,  and 
more  anteriorly  in  the  skull,  than  those  of  the  dog. 
The  orbitary  fossae  are  much  more  inclined,  and  his 
teeth  are  not  only  proportionally  longer  and  stronger, 
but  they  also  dift’er  in  their  general  form  ^ ; his  cubitus 
is  longer  and  more  obliquely  placed,  and  his  caecum  is 
very  dissimilar.  Exteriorly,  his  form  is  unlike  that  of 
any  known  breed  of  dogs : with  a tail  always  pendu- 
lous, and  a coat  always  coarse  and  shaggy  ; under  every 
variety  of  climate,  he  is  still  a wolf.  In  habits  he  is 
wholly  carnivorous  and  predatory,  nor  does  he  ever 
congregate  except  under  the  stimulus  of  excessive  hun- 
ger, in  the  pursuit  of  prey  of  stronger  powers  than  his 
own.  Always  ferocious,  every  attempt  to  reduce  him 
to  perfect  obedience  has  proved  unsuccessful ; cruel, 
crafty,  and  suspicious ; a tyrant  in  power,  and  a cow- 
ard in  jeopardy ; he  appears  to  have  no  latent  or  hidden 
tinge  of  the  qualities  that  so  eminently  distinguish  the 
dog ; and  if,  as  is  asserted  by  naturalists,  the  female 
wolf  feels  oestrum  but  once  a year,  and  gestates  about 
one  hundred  days,  then  the  individuality  of  the  dog,  as 
far  at  least  as  regards  the  wolf,  is  established. 

The  Fox,  attentively  viewed,  will  be  found  to  present 


^ I am  aware  tlie  domesticated  dog  can  liardly  be  considered  a fair 
subject  for  this  comparison.  A life  of  art  has  uiujiiesfionably  ope- 
rated considerable  changes  on  bis  whole  frame ; and  it  is  equally 
true,  that  such  wild  dogs  as  have  fallen  under  the  examination  of 
comparative  anatomists,  have  all  presented  a more  sharp  and  pointed 
visage,  a more  confined  forehead,  and  cars  more  erect,  than  arc  ob- 
servable in  any  of  the  cultivated  breeds.  'I’o  this  I have  to  remark, 
that  the  comparison  above  alluded  to  has  been  made  with  specimens 
of  such  dogs  as  have  never  been  subjected  to  a life  of  art;  or  with 
such  as,  having  been  only  partially  so  (as  the  northern  breeds),  may 
be  supposed  to  prc.sent  but  little  variation  from  the  original,  pailicu- 
lailv  in  fhrii  bonv  struetuie. 
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lines  of  distinction,  if  not  altogether  so  strong,  yet  suf- 
ficiently legible,  to  separate  him  specifically  from  the 
dog.  In  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  his  bones,  in 
the  approximation  of  his  eyes,  and  the  formation  of  his 
caicum,  the  same  variations  occur  as  in  the  wolf,  but 
they  are  less  strongly  marked.  The  extreme  foetid  odour 
of  his  urine  is  one  of  his  strongest  characteristics,  and 
accompanies  him  through  all  the  varieties  produced 
(which,  as  he  is  an  inhabitant  of  almost  every  coun- 
try, are  sufficiently  numerous);  and  is  so  peculiarly  vul- 
pine, that  it  is  not,  I believe,  imparted  even  to  his 
bastard  progeny®.  Possessing  in  every  country  a mark- 
ed outline,  he  cannot  be  easily  mistaken  : he  is  always 
solitary,  never  barks,  but  has  a peculiar  whine,  and, 
in  all  the  modulations  of  his  voice,  he  is  totally  unlike 
the  dog. 

That  the  Jackal  is  the  source  from  whence  the  dog  is 
derived,  it  has  already  been  stated,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  prove,  by  authorities  of  no  mean  note ; and 
in  candour  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  reasons  assigned 
give  this  opinion  much  more  weight  than  that  which 
has  traced  his  genealogy  to  the  wolf  or  fox.  The 
striking  resemblance  between  the  general  assemblage  of 
the  bones  of  the  two  animals,  and  between  their  teeth  in 
particular;  the  similarity  of  their  caeca,  and  of  the 
whole  alimentary  canal ; are  all  important  and  argumen- 
tative facts. — There  are  still,  however,  sufficient  proofs 

® If  the  animal  produced  between  the  dog  and  fox  possesses  no 
fnetor  in  his  urine,  which  I believe  is  the  ease,  it  is  a strong  proof  that 
nature  has  drawn  an  inseparable  line  between  their  organs. — It  is 
remarkable,  that  Buffon  should  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  prove 
that  the  dog  will  not  breed  with  the  fox.  The  connexion  is,  I be- 
lieve, never  sought,  but  it  sometimes  does  occur,  and  progeny 
follow. 
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that  these  nearly  allied  members  of  the  same  genus  are 
specifically  distinct  animals.  The  jackal,  although  he 
has  been  found  dillused  over  most  parts  of  the  old 
world  5,  yet  he  has  never  become  naturalized  to  the 
new;  and  from  some  attempts  to  transplant  him,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  not  formed  to  live,  like  the  dog,  as 
an  exotic.  It  may  be  further  observed,  that,  among  the 
efforts  made  to  reclaim  both  the  Asiatic  and  African 
breeds,  there  are  not  sufficient  authorities  to  prove  that 
any  have  succeeded,  except  in  one  small  variety  called 
tlie  adive,  and  with  him  but  imperfectly ; and  although 
the  number  and  direction  of  the  bones  of  his  skeleton 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  dog,  yet  there  is  a very  con- 
siderable disproportion  between  the  length  of  the  fore 
and  hinder  extremities,  which  gives  to  his  wliole  exte- 
rior ail  appearance  unlike  to  that  of  any  race  of  dogs 
at  present  known.  These  considerations  would  seem 
to  disprove  the  origin  of  the  dog  from  the  jackal;  and 
if  the  account  is  true  (but  which  I much  doubt),  that 
the  female  jackal  gestates  only  four  weeks,  the  subject 
receives  a decisive  confiimation. 

Between  the  Hyaena  and  the  dog  the  lines  of  distinc- 
tion are  so  apparent,  that  no  relationship  has  ever  been 
attempted  to  be  proved  between  them. 

I have  yet  to  examine  upon  what  authority  the  opi- 
nion rests,  that  derives  the  dog  from  an  accidental  mix- 
ture of  such  nearly  allied  animals,  as,  by  engendering, 
can  produce’  fruitful  offspring.  The  zoologists  of  the 
last  century  were  led  to  regard,  as  a criterion  of  spe- 


® Copiosissinium  in  universo  oriente  animal. — Pallas.  It  may  be 
also  observed,  that,  were  the  dog  a descendant  from  the  jackal,  it 
is  more  than  probable  mixed  breeds  would  be  prevalent;  but  Uiis 
is  never  the  ease. 
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cies,  the  capability  of  copulating  together,  and  of  pro- 
ducing thereby  progeny  that,  in  their  turn,  should  prove 
prolific.  Camper,  Daubenton,  Pallas,  Buffon, 
Hunter,  and  other  'celebrated  naturalists  and  physio- 
logists of  that  time,  adopted  this  criterion ; but  latter 
observations  have  proved  that  this  rule  is  by  no  means 
infallible,  and  that  it  is  in  fact  to  be  but  little  depended 
on ; for,  although  hybrid  animals  for  the  most  part  do 
not  prove  fruitful,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  notorious  that 
instances  do  occur  when  even  prolific  offspring  are 
produced  between  parents  of  different  species.  The 
mule  has  been  known  to  cover  the  mare ; and,  in  warm 
countries,  it  is  not  very  uncommon  for  her  to  produce, 
by  this  union,  an  animal  that  usually  partakes  less  of 
the  mare  than  of  the  mule.  In  the  East,  the  mule  itself 
has  also  been  known  to  fecundate.  The  he-goat  and 
ewe  have  likewise,  by  their  union,  produced  prolific 
young ; and,  among  birds,  similar  instances  are  by  no 
means  uncommon.  From  these,  and  numerous  other 
facts  of  a similar  tendency,  we  are  able  analogically  to 
decide,  that  the  capability  of  the  dog  to  produce  fruit- 
ful offspring,  from  sexual  intercourse  with  any  other 
member  of  the  canine  genus,  cannot  be  considered  as 
any  proof  of  his  being  himself  derived  from  such  a 
source. 

In  addition  to  w^hat  has  been  advanced,  it  remains  to 
be  added,  that  native  breeds  of  wild  dogs  are  stjH 
found  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  all  of  which  present 
one  common  character,  particularly  of  the  head  and 
face;  and  which  character  differs  considerably  from 
that  of  either  the  wolf,  fox,  or  jackal.  Further,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  such  dogs  as  had  once  been  re- 
claimed and  made  tame,  but  which  from  circumstances 
bad  again  become  wild  (however,  during  their  subjuga- 
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tion,  they  might  have  been  altered  in  size  and  form), 
had  all  of  them,  in  their  future  progeny,  been  found  to 
travel  back  towards  the  form,  size,  and  character  of 
the  original  wild  breeds ; which  facts  alone  seem  con- 
clusive, and  prove  that  the  dog  has,  from  the  creation, 
existed  as  a pure,  unmixed,  and  original  animal. 

If  I could  flatter  myself  that  this  cursory  view  of  the 
matter  had  satisfied  the  lover  of  the  dog  of  his  un- 
doubted claim  to  perfect  originalit}’^  of  formation,  1 
might  rationally  indulge  a hope  that  it  would  be  less 
difiicult  to  prove  that  the  powerful  agencies  of  habit, 
food,  climate,  and  domestication,  had  been  of  them- 
selves fully  sufficient  to  produce  the  endless  varieties 
that  are  met  with  in  this  multifarious  race ; and  that, 
therefore,  it  was  totally  unnecessary  to  resort  to  the  less 
rational  opinion,  that  such  varieties  had  been  originally 
formed  as  were  adapted  to  the  spots  whereon  they  have 
been  placed.  The  effects  of  climate  on  the  animal 
frame  have  occasioned  much  controversy  amongst  na- 
turalists and  philosophers,  some  of  whom  have  admitted 
its  powerful  controul  over  the  external  and  even  inter- 
nal organization  of  the  inhabitants  existing  under  it ; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  have  argued,  that  the  animal 
machine  is  endowed  with  an  inherent  capability  of  main- 
taining itself  in  its  primitive  integrity  of  form  and  cha- 
racter under  every  variety  of  climate.  Adverse  as  these 
opinions  may  seem,  the  partizans  of  each  have  been 
enabled  to  bring  forward  imposing  facts  in  support  of 
it ; neither  is  it  difiicult,  to  a certain  degree,  to  recon- 
cile these  seeming  discrepancies,  and  to  allow  to  each 
theory  a considerable  portion  of  truth.  It  requires  no 
great  depth  of  research,  nor  any  extensive  collation  of 
facts,  to  prove,  that  to  every  branch  of  animated  na- 
ture there  undoubtedly  has  been  imparted  an  inherent 
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power  of  maintaining  itself  in  its  original  purity  of  form 
and  character  when  such  animated  branch  is  not  sub- 
jected to  the  various  physical  and  moral  agencies  re- 
sulting from  change  of  climate,  restraint,  and  artificial 
food.  But  it  admits  of  as  ready  proof,  and  it  has  long 
been  observed  by  philosophers,  that  the  same  agen- 
cies, arbitrarily  imposed,  possess  a considerable  modi- 
fying  power  over  the  organization  of  animal  bodies. 
Of  these  agents,  climate  and  domestication  are  the  most 
powerful.  Climate,  it  is  well  known,  has  a great  influ- 
ence over  all  the  living  bodies  placed  under  it : to  its 
operations  on  mankind  we  are  to  attribute  the  two  op- 
posite extremes  of  white  and  black  races;  while  extra- 
tropical  shades,  ranging  between  these,  as  they  ap- 
proach to  or  recede  from  the  sun’s  rays,  confirm  the 
assumption.  Within  the  tropics,  almost  all  animal  mat- 
ter is  distinguished  by  the  strength  and  depth  of  its  ex- 
ternal hues ; whereas  a blanching  or  whitening  effect  is 
produced,  on  the  same  matter,  as  it  approaches  the 
poles.  The  Siberian  roe,  the  varying  hare,  the  varie- 
ties of  grous  and  partridge,  even  the  diminutive  mouse, 
and,  in  fact,  almost  all  the  ^vild  animals  of  high  north- 
ern latitudes,  become  lighter  as  winter  approaches ; 


Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  scientific  Lectures  on  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy (to  which  I am  proud  to  own  many  obligations),  observes,  that 
this  inherent  tendeney  to  preserve  the  original  form  and  character 
“ is  illustrated  by  the  zoological  descriptions  of  Aristotle,  which, 
“ although  composed  twenty-two  centuries  ago,  yet  apply,  in  all 
“ points,  to  the  individuals  of  the  present  time  ; and  also,  by  all  the 
“ works  of  art  handed  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  in  the  form  of 
“ statues,  paintings,  mummies,  &c.”  It  may  be  added,  that,  in  the 
human  race,  a similar  tendency  is  observed.  The  Jewish  or  Cau- 
cassian  face  has  never  altered,  although  spread  over  the  globe  ; and 
the  same  may  be  remarked  of  Gipsies,  who  are  generally  considered 
as  descendants  from  the  Egyptians. 
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while  others,  as  the  polar  bear,  arctic  fox,  snow  bunt- 
ing, &c,  &c.,  the  inhabitants  of  still  more  rigorous  re- 
gions, remain  always  white.  Neither  is  the  efl'ect  of 
climate  confined  to  an  alteration  in  the  colouring  only 
of  the  exterior  coverings  of  its  inhabitants;  it  extends  to 
the  organization  and  texture  of  them  also,  admirably 
adapting  them  to  the  circumstances  of  exposure  under 
which  its  wearers  are  placed.  In  the  sterile  and  inhos- 
pitable regions,  where  ice  and  snow  hold  a stern  domi- 
nion, the  quadrupeds  are  furnished  with  a short  fleecy 
covering,  which  is  rendered  still  Avarmer  by  either  a long 
and  shaggy,  or  a short  and  crisp,  surtout  of  strong  hair. 
The  feathers  of  alpine  water  fowl  conceal  an  immense 
mass  of  the  warmest  down  underneath,  while  the  land 
birds  of  these  regions  are  feathered  down  to  the  very 
claws.  To  further  exemplify  the  effects 'of  climate,  ob- 
serve how  difl'erent  are  the  clothings  of  tl»e  thick-fleeced 
dog  of  Baffin’s  Bay  and  the  naked  dog  of  Barbary ; the 
dense  Avoolly  covering  of  the  European  sheep,  and  the 
thin  hair  of  those  inhabiting  hot  countries.  Contrast  the 
glossy  tunic  of  the  Arabian  stallion  wfith  the  shaggy 
coat  of  the  Shetland  poney : and  further,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  where,  for  tlie  purposes  of  beauty,  nature 
has  bestowed  on  the  beasts  of  arid  climes  a long  coat  or 
covering,  it  is  commonly  observed  to  be  one  whose  thin 
and  silky  texture  can  neither  absorb  the  solar  rays  nor 
confine  the  animal  heat ; this  may  be  seen  in  the  length- 
ened fine  hair  of  the  goats,  cats,  and  rabbits  of  Angora, 
and  other  eastern  countries.  Our  domesticated  animals 
are  equally  under  the  influence  of  climate,  and,  as  win- 
ter advances,  they  are  seen  to  change  their  thin  fine 
hair  for  one  of  longer  and  thicker  texture.  Our  horses 
in  autumn  prepare  for  the  coming  season,  and  change 
their  fine  summer  coat  for  one  thicker  and  longer;  but, 
under  an  artificial  climate  produced  by  hot  stables  and 
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extra  clothing,  by  losing  the  stimulus  of  necessity,  they 
retain  the  same  appearance  throughout  the  year.  Nei- 
ther are  the  coverings  of  the  body  the  only  parts  that 
are  subject  to  the  effect  of  climate ; the  form  and  bulk 
also  are  equally  afl’ected  by  its  operations.  By  its  pow- 
erful agency,  varieties,  the  most  disproportionate,  are 
produced.  Compare  the  eastern  pigmy  horse,  scarcely 
thirty  inches  high,  and  the  diminutive  ponies  of  Shet- 
land : compare  these  with  the  stately  coach  and  cart 
horses  of  England. — Place  together  the  gigantic  urus 
of  Lithuania  “ ; the  monstrous  bison  of  America,  with 
his  shoulders  surmounted  by  an  enormous  lump  of  flesh; 
the  mild  zebu  of  Africa;  the  musk  bull  of  Arctic  re- 
gions ; the  European  ox,  and  the  dwarf  bull  of  India, 
not  higher  than  a young  English  calf;  having  so  done, 
the  extremes  of  size  and  dissimilitudes  of  form  and  eha- 
racter  will  leave  us  in  astonishment  at  the  number  and 
variety  of  Nature’s  works. — If  we  carry  on  the  compari- 
son to  sheep  and  swine,  we  shall  find  the  effects  of  climate 
as  apparent  on  them  as  on  the  horse  and  ox.  In  Africa, 
the  sheep  are  found  swift,  tall,  gaunt,  and  even  bold,  with 
a pendulous  dewlap.  In  Turkey,  they  are  seen  with  a 
fleshy  rump  entirely  disproportioned  to  the  other  parts. 
In  Persia  this  disproportion  is  translated  to  the  tail, 
which  is  said,  in  some  instances,  to  weigh  fifteen  or 
even  twenty  pounds.  In  Iceland,  sheep  are  found  with 


” Naturalists  differ  with  regard  to  the  urns,  wliich  is  considered 
by  the  majority  of  them  as  the  original  stock  fioni  which  our  cattle 
are  derived.  Cuviek,  and  some  other  zoologists,  seem  disposed  to 
think  that  neither  the  urus  or  bison  of  the  aiitients,  and  the  aurochs 
of  the  Germans,  nor  indeed  any  wild  species  at  present  found  in 
Asia,  can  be  considered  in  this  light.  Cuvier’s  researches  have  dis- 
covered, as  he  supposes,  the  characters  of  our  oxen  in  certain  fossil 
crania ; and  thence  he  concludes  that  the  primary  race  has  been  de- 
stroyed.— De'i  Animanx  Fnsdles,  v.  4 : Rnminam  Foss,  p,  51. 
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three  or  more  horns;  in  Wallachia,  with  two  only,  but 
those  are  long  and  spiral;  and  in  Kamschatka  they 
have  horns  of  an  enormous  length,  but  without  being 
spiral' \ In  northern  countries,  the  sheep  are  diminu- 
tive ; but  in  temperate  climates  they  arrive  to  a great 
si/e  and  weight.  In  swine,  the  variations,  in  size  at 
least,  are  equally  disproportionate.  In  England,  the 
hog  has  attained  to  the  proportions  of— length,  3 yards 
8 inches;  height,  4^  feet;  weight,  700  lbs.  In  China, 
on  the  contrary,  he  measures  from  18  to  20  inches  in 
height;  and  in  some  parts  of  India  he  is  still  smaller. 
In  Piedmont,  swine  are  black;  in  Bavaria,  red;  and  in 
Normandy,  white  : and,  as  a further  proof  of  the  effect 
of  climate  on  them,  it  is  observed  that  the  breeds  ori- 
ginally removed  to  Cuba  are  become  twice  as  large  as 
those  first  taken  there. 

With  these  instances  before  us,  we  must,  by  analogy, 
admit,  in  its  full  force,  the  agency  of  climate  on  the  dog 
also,  in  operating  many  of  those  extreme  disproportions 
in  size,  and  variations  in  form  and  character,  that  wo 
meet  with  or  know  to  exist. 

Domestication  is  a no  less  important  agent  in  the 
production  of  these  numerous  varieties  in  the  dog.  It 
includes  not  only  the  restraint  imposed  on  the  animal 
by  man,  but  man  also  chooses  his  food,  directs  his 
habits,  and  even  regulates  his  sexual  intercourse.  These 
restraints,  judiciously  employed,  are  called  cultivation  ; 
and  it  is  by  these  that  the  most  important  and  beneficial 


The  three-horned  sheep  ('ovis  po/yccritf,  Lin.),  the  spiral-horned 
(ov.  strepsicheros,  Lin.),  and  the  long-homed  ( capra  erm/now,  Lin.),  are 
■supposed  by  some  naturalists  to  be  distinct  species;  nor  are  they 
agreed  relative  to  the  origin  of  our  domestic  breeds:  two  or  three 
wild  kinds  have  had  this  honour.  Pallas,  however,  considers  the 
argali,  found  in  the  great  mountains  of  Asia,  as  the  original  parents. 
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changes  are  brought  about,  not  only  in  the  dog,  but  in 
all  our  domestic  animals  also.  It  has  been  already 
remarked,  that  the  universal  and  inherent  aptitude  to 
retain  the  original  stamp  of  nature  appears  to  become 
weakened  when  animals  are  subjected  to  confinement 
and  a life  of  art.  Numerous  deviations  in  size,  form, 
and  qualities,  seem  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
physical  and  moral  agencies  which  they  become  ex- 
posed to  under  these  circumstances ; and  the  range  of 
these  deviations  appears  proportioned  to  the  degree  of 
confinement  and  restraint  imposed  on  them.  The  cat, 
who  is  still  predatory,  and  dependent,  in  a great  degree, 
on  her  own  exertions  for  support,  differs  but  little  in 
size  and  form  from  the  original,  and  presents  but  few 
varieties.  The  dog,  on  the  contrary,  who  is  wholly 
subjugated,  and  whose  life  may  be  considered  as  pure- 
ly artificial,  affords  variations  the  most  numerous  and 
extensive,  in  size,  form,  and  general  character.  These 
varieties  present  themselves  to  us  in  dissimilitudes  so 
great,  in  successions  so  endless,  and  in  combinations 
so  extraordinary,  as  to  appear  rather  a sportive  or 
capricious  operation  of  nature,  than  the  consequences  of 
fixed  and  established  laws.  An  original  and  determi- 
nable form  is  lost  in  boundless  variety : nothing  re- 
mains permanent  but  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the 
internal  organs,  which  appears  always  the  same. 

With  scions  so  infinitely  varied,  it  is  evident  that  it 
becomes  difficult  to  form,  altogether,  a conclusive  opi- 
nion relative  to  the  size,  form,  and  character,  of  the 
original  root  from  whence  they  sprang ; but  by  the  aids 
of  analogy  and  probability,  and  more  particularly  by 
an  observance  of  such  wild  dogs  as  are  still  met  with, 
and  appear  never  to  have  been  reclaimed,  we  are 
enabled  to  approach  near  the  truth.  All  such  native 
wild  dogs  as  have  fallen  \mder  the  notice  of  travellers 
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and  naturalists,  liave,  I believe,  invariably  been  ob- 
served to  approach  a middling  size,  and  to  present  a 
head  more  pointed,  and  ears  more  erect,  than  those  of 
the  domesticated  breeds.  The  fore-quarters  are  found 
deep,  and  the  hinder  extremities  long,  but  muscular. 
That  such  was  the  original  size  and  form  of  the  dog, 
when  first  created,  we  are  further  warranted  in  con- 
cluding, from  the  important  fact  before  stated,  that 
dogs  which  had  accidentally  or  purposely  been  left  on 
newly  discovered  countries,  and  in  consequence  again 
became  wild,  predatory,  and  gregarious,  had  been 
always  observed  to  degenerate  in  their  progeny  towards 
the  same  size,  form,  and  character,  as  distinguished  the 
native  wild  breeds.  The  Asiatic  or  Indian  dog,  eaten 
by  some  sects  of  the  natives,  and  known  in  this  coun- 
try under  the  name  of  the  Chinese  dog,  is,  1 am  dis- 
posed to  believe,  a very  close  representative  of  the 
original  wild  dog. 

The  form  and  character  of  the  first  dogs  being  lost,  in 
a great  measure,  in  an  endless  succession  of  diversified 
progeny,  man  has  been  enabled  thereby  to  select  par- 
ticular varieties,  either  for  use  or  ornament.  JMany  of 
these  are  probably  the  effect  of  chance  ; but  by  far  the 
most  important  were  artificially  produced  by  man  him- 
self, who,  by  regulating  the  sexual  intercourse,  and  by 
propagating  from  such  duplicates  only  as  approached  a 
given  form,  has  been  enabled  to  effect  the  greatest 
deviations  from  the  original.  In  some  instances,  an 
accidental  deformity  or  variety  was  seized  on  and  pro- 
pagated by  future  selections,  till  it  became  permanent, 
and  then  it  constituted  a distinct  breed'^.  Many  at- 


Sec  (he  article  Ureediiifi;,  where  this  part  of  (lie  subject  is  con- 
tinued. 
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tempts  have  been  made  to  classify  these  varieties  or 
breeds;  but  many  difticulties  have  prevented,  and  will 
perhaps  Ion"  prevent,  a comi)lete  synopsis  of  the  ca- 
nine race.  The  obscurity  attendin"  thej^radual  changes 
that  have  brought  about  many  of  these  varieties,  and 
the  undetermined  outline  of  many  of  the  breeds  tliem  - 
selves,  together  with  the  capability  of  altering  them,  or 
of  creating  new  ones,  all  present  obstacles  not  easily 
surmounted. 

Buffon  has  enumerated  fourteen  varieties  of  the 
dog;  but,  however  permanent  some  of  these  have  re- 
mained, the  characteristic  outlines  of  others  have  be- 
come faint  and  indistinct.  New  breeds  have  sprung 
up,  or  have  been  brought  into  notice ; and  it  would  be 
as  easy  now  to  enumerate  twenty-four,  as  fourteen  va- 
rieties. 

Dr.  Caius,  an  early  British  writer  on  natural  history, 
has  also  left  us  a synopsis  of  the  dogs  common  in  Eng-  / 
land‘d  His  divi.sions  are  founded  on  the  habits  or 
uses  of  the  animal.  Some  breeds  that  he  also  notices 
are  now'  extinct,  and  their  places  are  supplied  by  new 
ones. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  back  the  genealogy 
of  the  dog  towards  its  source,  T shall  now  return  ; and 
from  the  first  races  will  endeavour  to  follow  his  general 
dilfusion  over  the  world,  and  to  describe  the  probable 
causes  that  have  operated  in  producing  the  remarkable 
alterations  from  the  original,  and  the  innumerable  va- 
rieties we  daily  observe.  In  those  inhospitable  climes 
where  the  herbage  is  unequal  to  the  support  of  the 
horse,  and  where  cultivation  extends  only  to  satisfy  the 
common  wants  of  its  inhabitants,  it  may  be  supposed 


‘4  Buffon  Hist.  Nat.  tom.  v. 

J.  Caii  (le  Canibii.s  Britamiicns,  Load.  1729. 
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that  more  than  ordinary  pains  would  be  taken  to  select 
and  rear  a race  of  dogs  whose  size,  strength,  and  cou- 
rage, should,  in  a great  measure,  make  up  the  deficiency. 
To  this  source  it  is  probable  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
breeds  inhabiting  Newfoundland‘%  Kamschatka,  Green- 
land, Iceland,  Lapland,  Siberia,  and  Pomerania ; all  of 
which  bear  a strong  resemblance  to  each  other.  These 
breeds  had  for  their  origin  such  eastern  dogs' ^ as  had 
extended  themselves  northw  ards ; where,  being  subject- 
ed to  the  effects  of  climate  and  altered  habits  of  life, 
they  gradually  assumed  new  characters,  and  finally 
presented  the  varieties  now  become  indigenous  and 
common  in  those  countries.  When  this  enlarged  breed 
had  extended  itself  through  the  vast  wilds  of  Russia, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  it  became, 
by  the  united  effects  of  climate  and  cultivation,  trans- 
formed into  a gigantic  animal,  less  rough  in  its  external 
covering,  greatly  increased  in  its  speed,  and  possessed 
of  every  requisite  for  defending  its  masters  from  the 
incursions  of  the  wild  and  predatory  animals  that  de 
voured  their  children  and  cattle,  and  even  disputed  Avith 


■6  The  Newfoutidlavd  dog,  now  so  common  willi  us,  was  but  little 
, known  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  He  is  hardy,  courage- 
ous, faithful,  and  tractable  in  the  extreme.  His  fondness  for  the 
water  makes  him  appear  almost  amphibious.  By  his  aquatic  powers 
lie  can  dive  to  great  depths,  and  can  remain,  without  injury,  many 
hours  in  tliQ  water;  and  he  seems  never  so  pleased  as  when  thus 
employed.  This  exotic  dog,‘  by  his  great  size,  superior  beauty, 
and  interesting  qualities,  has  nearly  banished  the  old  English  mas- 
tiff. A variety  of  the  Newfoundland  dog  is  sometimes  imported, 
which  is  smaller  and  smooth  coated ; but  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
equally  expert  as  a swimmer,  and  is  said  to  be  even  a better  diver 
than  the  rough  breed. 

” We  can  have  no  hesitation  in  considering  that  the  first  dogs 
were  found  in  Asia;  history,  both  sacred  and  profane,  agrees  in 
this. 
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them  the  possession  of  the  soil.  This  dog  has  been 
long  known  by  the  name  of  the  Large  Dane'®.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  selection  of  the  shepherd’s 
dog  (can.  domesticus,  Lin.)  was  cotemporary  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  Dane.  The  pasture  dog,  as  he 
extended  himself,  presented  also  several  varieties  or 
distinct  breeds'®.  Buffon  has  erroneously  (as  I have 
already  attempted  to  prove ) supposed  this  the  parent 
of  most  of  our  dogs ; but  we  have  analogy,  probability, 
and  historical  facts,  to  prove  that  most  of  our  large 
breeds  proceed  immediately  from  the  Dane.  The 


'*  The  Dane  is  considered  as  the  largest  dog  known.  Maiico 
Paolo  mentions  some  he  saw  as  large  as  asses.  They  appear  to 
have  been  originally  of  a light  fawn  colour ; but  they  are  now  seen 
biiudled,  and  sometimes  spotted,  striped,  or  pied,  with  a dingy 
brown  on  the  original  ground.  The  dogs  of  Epirus,  so  famed  for 
their  strength  and  courage,  were  of  this  kind. — Aristotle,  lib.  iii, 
c.  21.  Pliny  also  notices  them  in  terms  of  admiration,  lib.  viii,c.4t). 

The  shepherd’s  or  drovei-’s  dog  (le  chien  de  Berger,  Buff.)  is  pro- 
bably tlie  most  generally  ditfused  dog  known ; and  it  is  but  reason- 
able to  suppose  he  must  therefore  own  different  origins.  In  Africa 
and  America,  the  varieties  of  pasture  dog  are  so  numerous  as  to  in- 
clude every  size,  form,  and  colour.  In  Asia  and  Europe  the  vari- 
ations in  size  and  form  are  also  great;  but  the  coat  or  hair,  particu- 
larly in  Europe,  is  almost  always  long  and  shaggy.  In  high  northern 
latitudes  he  is  found  very  tall,  robust,  and  well  defended  by  a coarse 
thick  coat  of  rough  hair.  In  southern  Britain,  where  the  breed  is 
particularly  attended  to,  the  shepherd’s  dog  is  rather  large,  and 
mostly  of  a black  and  white  colour,  with  hair  either  coarse  and  crisp, 
or  more  long  and  shaggy.  These  dogs  have  invariably  short  tails, 
from  being  tailed  soon  after  they  are  pupped:  such  is  the  force  of 
habit,  and  so  long  has  this  been  practised,  that  some  breeds  are  now 
actually  pupped  without  tails.  The  pasture  dog  of  Scotland  is  a 
distinct  breed  from  that  of  England : it  is  small,  but  extremely 
active  and  sagacious.  Indeed,  so  great  is  the  intelligence  displayed 
by  the  whole  tribe  of  sheep  dogs,  when  attending  flocks  and  herds, 
that  we  cannot  observe  them  without  surprise  and  admiration. 
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great  Boar  Hound  of  Germany  was  probably  tlie  lirst 
fruits  of  successful  cultivation  practised  on  the  Dane. 
The  Northerns,  having  obtained  such  an  accession 
of  power  by  the  assistance  of  the  Danish  dog,  be- 
came, at  length,  the  aggressors,  and  in  their  turn  hunted 
the  wild  beasts,  as  bears,  w'olves,  &c.  from  their  fast- 
nesses. Elfectually  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  cul- 
tivate a breed,  that,  with  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
Dane,  should  have  the  hardihood  of  the  rough-coated 
Alpine  dog,  and  a degree  of  speed  beyond  either,  that 
he  might  thereby  be  enabled  to  overtake  the  swift  re- 
treat of  the  wolf,  boar,  and  fox^®.  By  the  adoption  of 
slender  specimens  to  breed  from ; by  subjecting  these 
to  extraordinary  care ; and  by  continually  selecting  as 
parents  such  as  shewed  the  greatest  tendency  to  light- 


Specimens  of  tbe  Boar  Hound  are  still  preserved  in  Germany ; 
and  I liave  met  with  a few  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  also.  In  Ireland 
they  arc  called  Irish  Greyhounds  (can.  grains  Hibernicus,  R.w), 
Those  I saw  were  majestically  large,  and  symmetrically  proportioned 
for  strength  and  speed.  Their  coats  were  rough,  wiry,  and  of  a light 
gray  colour,  rather  iucliniug  to  yellow.  The  few  Scmtlish  specimens 
I have  seen  were  rather  a strong,  coarse,  long-haired  greyhound, 
than  the  real  wolf-dog;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  highlands  more  perfect  sj)ecimcns  exist  than  those  I saw. 
The  German  boar-hound  is  coininonly  described  as  being  of  a cin- 
namon or  fawn  colour,  and  as  remarkably  mild,  generous,  and  laitli- 
ful,  although  most  formidable  to  his  enemies.  'The  original  breeds 
were  not  all  of  them  long-coated : on  the  contrary,  I believe  that 
the  greater  number  were  sleek  and  smooth ; but  the  hair,  though 
short,  was  strong  and  thick. — It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  conjecture  what  dog  Kuffon  means  by  £.e  Matin.  Many 
naturalists,  who  follow  the  synopsis  of  this  author,  consider  it  as  the 
J)ane;  others  place  the  boar-hound  under  this  term.  His  own  ac- 
count is,  however,  at  variance  with  both  these:  “ Le  matin  trans- 
“ port^  au  nord  est  devemi  grand  Danois,  et  transporte  au  midi  esi 
“ devenu  levrier:  les  grands  levriers  vieiinent  du  Levant.”  — 
Hi'Mon,  Hut.  yai.  tom.  v,‘.*Q?. 
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ness  of  form,  with  length  of  limbs,  the  boar-hound  was 
gradually  cultivated  into  the  greyhound  ( canis  grains, 
Lin.)^*,  which  was  at  first  a strong  robust  animal,  with 


’•  y/ie;  GrevAoMMf/ (Buffon’s  Levrier)  occupies  at  present  a pre- 
eminent rank  in  the  scale  of  British  tiogs  ; and  that  it  has  long  done 
80,  we  have  undoubted  proofs-  As  early  as  the  time  of  King  Canute, 
the  forest  laws  directed  that  no  person  under  the  degree  of  a gentle- 
man should  keep  a dog  of  this  kind  ; and  a very  old  Welch  pro- 
verb, still  current,  reports,  “ that  a gentleman  may  be  known  by  his 
horse,  his  hawk,  and  his  greyhound.”  At  the  feet  of  many  monu- 
ments, and  in  the  portraits  of  many  distinguished  personages,  a grey- 
hound is  sculptured  or  pourtrayed  as  the  favoured  companion  of  the 
deceased.  The  greyhound  race  is  a very  generally  diffused  one; 
and  it  is,  theiefore,  probable  that  the  various  breeds  are  not  all  de- 
scended from  one  stock.  The  breeds  found  in  southern  countries 
w'e  should  suppose  are  descended  from  seme  cultivated  Asiatic  dogs: 
the  northern,  w'e  have  every  reason  to  believe,  are  the  immediate 
descendants  of  the  boar-hound  Like  other  branches  of  the  canine 
race,  the  greyhound  has  accommodated  himself  to  external  circum- 
stances ; he,  therefore,  presents  very  different  appearances  under 
different  climates.  In  Turkey,  we  have  the  authorit)"  of  Mr.  Dal- 
LAWAY  for  asserting  that  the  greyhounds  are  large  and  white,  with 
their  legs  and  tails  fantastically  stained  with  red.  In  Laconia,  they 
are,  according  to  Mr.  Hobhouse,  also  large,  and  their  hair  long*. 
The  long-haired  greyhound  is  by  no  means  confined  to  northern 
climates ; neither  are  long  external  eoverings  of  hair  among  other 
domestic  animals  uncommon  in  the  wannest  countries,  as  w^e  see  in 
the  cats,  rabbits,  and  goats  of  Angora;  but  the  hair  so  seen,  how'ever 
long,  possesses  a silky  fineness  of  texture,  and  does  not  retain  ani- 
mal heat  as  the  thick,  coarse,  wiry  hair  of  northern  animals.  Thus, 
many  other  of  the  greyhounds  of  the  east,  although  delicately  fine  in 
their  limbs,  have  long  silk-like  coats.  The  elegant  animal  called  the 
Persian  greyhound,  to  the  utmost  lightness  of  form  and  smoothness 
of  body  adds  the  peculiarity  of  having  his  ears,  legs,  and  tail,  be- 
fringed with  very  long  fine  hair,  like  that  of  the  setter  or  spaniel. 
In  temperate  climes,  but  particularly  in  England,  where  the  culti- 
vation of  the  greyhound  is  carrie<l  to  the  highest  jterfeefion,  he  pre- 


Trratisr  on  Gifj  liniiii(ts,  ‘.’d  edit.  p.  6. 
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stout  limbs,  and  generally  a long  coat.  Such  breeds 
are  still  seen  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  In  some 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  also, 
(besides  a few  specimens  of  real  boar-hound)  grey- 
hounds of  this  kind  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  In 
early  times,  the  gTeyhound  (partaking  of  the  qualities  of 
the  originals  from  whence  he  sprang)  hunted  as  well  by 
scent  as  by  sight;  and  with  these  united  qualifications 
he  must  have  been  very  destructive  to  the  larger  kinds 
of  game,  as  deer,  antelopes,  wild  goats,  foxes,  &c. 
Such  a dog  was  the  Gaze-hound,  of  whose  extraordinary 
powers  of  vision,  in  selecting  and  keeping  his  game  in 
view,  we  have  numerous  accounts.  But,  as  the  exer- 
tions of  greyhounds  became,  by  degrees,  principally 
confined  to  the  chase  of  animals  of  extreme  speed,  2)ar- 


sciits  llic  most  symmetric  model  of  an  animal  formed  for  speed  and 
beauty  combined,  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Buffon  conjec- 
tures that  their  original  colour  was  cinnamon  or  fawn-like : “ Ils 
soiit  de  couleur  fauve-clair  pour  la  plupart.”  The  greyhounds  of  for- 
mer times  appear  to  have  been  remarkable  for  their  fidelity  and  the 
warmth  of  their  attachment;  and  these  properties  are  still  apparent 
in  the  rough  coarse  kinds  : but  in  our  improved  breed,  every  quality 
seems  absorbed  in  the  acquisition  of  extreme  speed:  so  true  it  is, 
that  an  extraordinary  degree  of  excellence  in  one  particular  com- 
monly proves  a hindrance  to  superiority  in  others ; by  v\  Inch  wise 
provision,  a great  degree  of  equality  is  maintained  throughout  Na- 
ture’s works. 

For  a more  fidl  account  of  this  important  variety  of  the  canine 
race,  1 would  recommend  the  reader  to  a Dcatise  oh  Greyhounds, 

attributed  to  Sir  W in.  C , a Baronet  of  sporting  celebrity.  In 

this  elegant  and  classic  production  will  be  found  a fund  of  interest- 
ing and  instructive  matter  relative  to  the  breeding,  rearing,  and 
treatment  of  these  dogs.  According  to  the  modesty  of  its  author,  it 
is  besprinkled  with  " a few  classical  flowers;”  but  the  reader  will 
find  it  a gay  parterre,  where  literature  and  sporting  change  hamis  at 
everv  tui'ii. 
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ticularly  of  the  hare,  so  it  became  likewise  necessary  to 
prevent  them  having  recourse  to  smelling,  or  scenting 
their  game,  the  very  action  of  which  retarded  their  pro- 
gress; and  thus  the  quality  of  hunting  by  scent  was 
gradually  lost  for  want  of  exercising  it. — It  will  now  be 
necessary  to  return  to  the  Dane,  the  cultivation  of  whose 
progeny  produced  other  important  varieties  beside  the 
boar-hound  and  greyhound.  One  of  the  first  of  these 
was  the  Mastiff  f ca«.  molossus,  Lin.),  which  is  known  to 
be  a dog  of  great  antiquity : he  was  formerly,  also,  of 
considerable  importance  among  British  animals^^.  De- 
scended immediately  from  the  Dane,  was  the  Dalmatian 
or  Spotted  Coach-dog^^  From  all  these,  there  gradual- 

**  The  Mastiff,  or  doguc  of  Buffon,  is  uncjuestioiiably  derived  from 
tlie  Dane,  probably  from  the  aeeidental  deformity  of  a stunted  or 
rickety  specimen,  wbicb  peculiarity  had  afterwards  been  continued 
and  cultivated.  Tlic  breed  of  mastilfs  was,  in  “ olden  times,”  an 
important  branch  of  British  commerce.  When  this  island  was  under 
the  Roman  yoke,  these  dogs  were  in  such  request,  that  an  officer 
was  appointed,  under  the  name  of  Procurator  Synegii,  to  superintend 
the  breeding  and  transmitting  them  to  the  Roman  Amphitheatre. 
Stbabo  tells  us  that  these  dogs  have  been  trained  to  war,  and  were 
used  by  the  Gauls  against  their  adversaries.  The  bull-dog  un- 
doubtedly owes  it  origin  to  the  mastiff.  A very  useful  mongrel  is 
also  derived  from  it,  which  is  still  seen  about  farm-houses,  and  is 
known,  in  the  older  accounts  of  dogs,  under  the  name  of  ban-dog  : 
but  the  mastiff  itself  is  now  seldom  seen,  having  given  place  to  the 
more  beautiful,  but  certainly  not  more  trustworthy,  breed  from  New- 
foundland. 

The  Dalmatian,  or  Spotted  Coach-dog,  is  called  by  Buffon  Le 
Braque  de  Bengal,  or  Bengal  harrier.  This  application  of  term  ap- 
pears extraordinary,  when  we  consider  that  this  breed  is  not  natu- 
rally given  to  hunt;  and  likewise  that  no  such  dog  is  common  in 
India.  The  Dalmatian  is  evidently  a smaller  variety  of  the  Dane, 
which  he  resembles  in  form  and  habits.  Having  a sleek,  smooth, 
milk-white  coat,  regularly  interspersed  with  black  spots,  and  great 
symmetry  of  proportion,  he  forms  an  elegant  appendage  to  the  car- 
riages ot  the  wealthy,  and  an  useful  guard  to  the  stable. 
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ly  were  produced,  by  means  of  accidental  variety  or 
purposed  selection,  the  several  breeds  of  Stag-hound, 
Blood-hound,  old  English  Harrier  (can.  sagax,  Lin.), 
Fox-hound,  common  Harrier,  and  Beagle;  with  numerous 
varieties  of  the  hound  kind  used’ in  the  chase  throughout 
Europe  and  other  countries.  The  selection  and  culti- 
vation of  the  Pointer  ( can.  avicularis,  Lin.^*^)  followed 
these  ; and  about  the  same  time,  probably,  the  Bull-dog 
first  appeared,  whose  origin,  it  is  not  unlikely,  was  de- 
rived from  particularly  small  but  sturdy  specimens  of 
the  masti^f^^ 


14  I’he  Pointer,  it  is  supposed,  was  first  cultivated  in  Germany  and 
Spain  : he  was  originally  a strong  heavy  dog,  but  of  great  sagacity. 
Tlie  pointer  of  Russia  appears  a distinct  breed,  and  betrays,  in 
strong  characters,  his  immediate  origin  from  the  early  northern 
races:  neither  are  his  general  characters,  nor  his  habits,  like  the 
southern  pointers.  The  property  of  utoppiny  in  pointers  in  general, 
as  soon  as  either  the  sight  or  scent  of  those  animals  (and  of  those 
only)  we  call  game  arrests  the  attention,  is  wholly  a cultivated  qua- 
lity, founded  on  a natural  one  inherent  in  all  dogs.  Every  dog  in- 
stinctively crouches,  or  intently  points,  towards  the  object  on  which 
he  meditates  an  attack.  By  this  means  he  lessens  his  bulk  to  de- 
ceive his  adversary  or  surprise  his  prey  ; or  he  arrests  his  attention 
for  the  same  purposes.  In  this  way,  it  is  not  unusual  to  witness  two 
complete  mongrels  making  a perfectly  steady  point  at  each  other. 
As  this  property  is  common  to  all,  the  introduction  of  the  pointer 
was  probably  a chance  selection  from  among  the  early  dogs  accus- 
tomed to  hunt-  The  Setter  is  altogether  a dog  of  ditferent  origin, 
being  only  a more  highly  cultivated  spaniel. 

I confess  myself  totally  at  a loss  from  whence  to  derive  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Pug  Dog.  A hasty  view  might  lead  one  to  consider  him  as 
descended  from  a dwarf  breed  of  bull-dogs ; but  closer  inspection 
shews  many  variations  from  the  bull-dog  in  the  external  form.  Well- 
formed  pugs  are  seldom  under-hung;  bull-dogs  arc  always  so : the 
colours  also  vary  considerably ; and,  above  all,  the  bull-dog  draws 
an  essential  character  from  the  fine  taper  of  his  tail,  while  the  pug 
is  no  less  juized  from  his  tail  being  of  e(|ual  thickness  throughout, 
and  locked  uji  in  a compact  curl. 
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Tiie  Large  Rough  Terrier,  the  Barbel,  aud  tlie 
whole  race  of  Water  Spaniels  ( can.  avarius  aquaticus, 
Lin.),  owe  their  origin  to  such  northern  dogs  as,  being 
stationed  along  the  shores  of  seas,  lakes,  or  rivers, 
possessed,  either  hereditarily  or  contracted  by  climate, 
a thick  rough  covering  of  hair,  and  by  habit  a great 
aptitude  for  the  water. 

While  the  Asiatic  dog  was  extending  his  progeny 
through  the  northern  regions  into  the  varieties  we  have 
enumerated,  the  southern  climes  were  also  furnishing 
from  the  same  source,  but  probably  by  another  track. 
Here,  likewise,  the  effect  of  climate  became  apparent, 
in  the  production  of  an  equal  number  of  varieties ; but 
all  of  them  proved  less  hardy  in  their  nature,  and  of  a 
more  delicate  frame ; and  fuinished  wirh  coverings, 
many  of  which  were  long  and  of  silk-like  texture,  others 
were  glossy  and  smooth,  while  some,  like  the  naked 
dog  of  Barbary,  were  seen  wholly  without  hair.  From 
these  are  derived  the  Eastern  Greyhound,  most  of 
the  hounds  used  in  Africa  and  South  America,  the 
Southern  Pasture  Dog,  the  Land  SpanieP®,  the  Set- 


-No  dog  presents  such  endless  varieties  as  the  Spaniel;  all, 
however,  admit  of  two  common  divisions,  into  land  and  w'ater  spa- 
niels: the  latter  arc  derived  from  the  northern,  the  former  from  the 
eastern  dogs.  Land  Spaniels  are  all  characterized  hy  a long  silky 
coat ; and  whether  strong  and  muscular,  or  slender  and  diminutive, 
they  are  equally  elegant  and  interesting.  They  are  proverbially 
faithful ; aud  to  the  sportsman  they  are  highly  important,  from  their 
sagacity  and  keen  scent.  King  Charles  II.  has  been  said  to  have 
been  extremely  fond  of  spaniels,  tw  o varieties  of  which  are  seen  in 
his  several  portraits,  or  in  those  of  his  favourites.  One  of  these  was 
small,  of  a black  and  white  colour,  with  ears  of  an  extreme  length  ; 
the  other  was  large  and  black,  but  the  black  was  beautifully  relieved 
I))  tan  markings,  exactly  similar  to  the  markings  of  the  black  and 
tan  terrier:  this  breed  the  late  Duke  of  Not  folk  [ireserved  wit!* 
jealous  care. 
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ter"^  the  Smooth  Terrier,  and  innumerable  others,  cul- 
tivated and  kept  either  for  use  or  ornament. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far  in  attempting  a feeble  out- 
line of  the  natural  history  of  the  dog,  I propose  devot- 
ing a few  pages  to  the  more  interesting  task  of  describ- 
ing his  moral  qualities ; to  which  I am  prompted  by  a 
hope  that  I may  thereby  more  effectually  advocate  his 
cause  ; and  that,  by  exciting  inquiry  into  his  real  cha- 
racter and  properties,  I may  awaken  a due  considera- 
tion for  him  in  the  minds  of  those  (of  whom  there  are 
too  many)  who  now  regarll  him  with  indifference,  con- 
tempt, or  dislike.  To  those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  animal,  I need  offer  no  apology  for  such  detail ; 
they  wll  agree,  that,  in  what  follows,  1 have  been 
guilty  of  no  exaggeration ; on  the  contrary,  1 have 
barely  done  justice  to  this  amiable  companion  of  man- 
kind ; to  one  that,  whether  we  consider  the  extent  of  his 


The  setter  is  iiudoubtedly  derived  wholly  from  the  si>anie),  and 
not,  as  has  been  supposed,  from  a mixture  of  spaniel  and  pointer. 
Robert  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  is  recorded  as  the  first 
person  who  broke  (to  the  net)  a setter  (i.  e.  a spaniel),  so  called  from 
its  lying  down  before  game  until  a net  was  drawn  over  both  dog  and 
game.  After  this  aptitude  had  been  displayed,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  breed  would  be  continued,  and  future  cultivations  in- 
creased its  size  and  powers.  The  setter  retained  the  name  of  spa- 
niel until  of  late  years ; and  to  this  day  he  is  called,  in  Ireland,  the 
English  spaniel.  Gay  calls  him  the  “creeping  spaniel;"  Thomson, 
also,  has 

How,  ill  his  mid-career,  the  spaniel  struck 
Stiff  by  the  tainted  gale,  with  open  nose 
Outstretch'd,  &c. 

The  old  English  setter  is  now  scarce,  and  has  given  place  to  a breed 
of  less  docility  and  subjection,  but  of  eidarged  size  and  increased 
speed:  these  arc  mostly  red,  and  are  of  Irish  origin.  The  term 
Index,  by  which  the  setter  has  been  known,  it  is  evident  is  not  more 
appropriate  ; indeed,  it  is  less  so  than  to  the  pointer. 
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intelligence,  the  admirable  qualities  he  displays,  the 
entertainment  he  att’ords,  or  the  valuable  services  he 
renders  us,  challenges  universal  tenderness,  attach- 
ment, and  protection.  It  would  seem  almost  invidious 
to  attempt  a display  of  the  valuable  properties  of  this 
animal,  for  the  professed  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
principles  and  practice  of  humanity  towards  him;  yet 
it  is  but  too  evident  that  the  relative  duties  of  man 
towards  the  brute  creation  in  general  (but  particularly 
towards  the  dog)  are  greatly  neglected,  too  often  out- 
^aged^^  It  is  probable  that  these  errors  spring  less 


^8  Were  tlie  principles  and  practice  of  humanity  made  a funda- 
mental part  of  the  education  of  our  children,  and  were  these  aided 
by  judicious  legal  enactments,  many  branches  of  the  brute  creation 
would  have  reason  to  rejoice.  Is  it  not  disgraceful  to  an  enlightened 
people  to  learn,  that  infidel  nations,  as  the  Turks,  have  almshouses 
for  their  animals?  It  is  an  essential  part  of  a Mussulman’s  creed, 
and  it  is  an  express  command  of  Mahomet,  to  be  humane  towards 
the  brute  creation.  In  India,  the  Bramins  are  remarked  for  their 
tenderness  towards  all  animals.  The  Banian  Hospital  is  a most  re- 
markable instance  of  this : it  contains  horses,  asses,  mules,  oxen, 
sheep,  and  birds ; — even  noxious  animals,  as  rats  and  mice,  are  not 
excluded ; all  are  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  care,  until 
death  places  them  beyond  the  want  of  these  charities.  If  we  take 
the  Scriptures  for  our  guide,  we  shall  find  them  full  of  precepts  of 
humanity,  and  exemplified  also  by  numerous  examples  of  it:  “A 
merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast;"  “ Thoushalt  not  muzzle  the  ox 
that  treadeth  out  the  corn.”  These  are,  alone,  sufficient  to  establish 
the  humane  tendency  of  the  antient  sacred  laws,  where  it  was  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  “ take  the  dam  on  her  nest.”  The  works  of  the 
heathens  are  equally  filled  with  recommendations  of  tenderness  to- 
wards animals.  A Grecian  magistrate  condemned  a child  to  punish- 
ment who  had  deprived  a bird  of  sight ; and  the  Athenian  court 
called  the  Areopagite,  instituted  express  laws  for  the  protection  of 
brute  animals  from  cruelty.  Shall  we,  as  professors  of  Christianity 
and  all  the  kinder  virtues,  shall  we  alone  forget  what  is  due  to  these 
useful  dependants  ? 
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from  the  natural  impulses  of  the  heart,  than  from  a 
mistaken  consideration  of  the  real  rank  that  this  com- 
panion of  our  mortal  pilgrimage  holds  in  Nature’s  scale. 
If  it  were  customary  to  consider  the  higher  orders  of 
brute  animals  not  as  mere  machines,  endowed  with  fa- 
culties purely  instinctive,  and  just  sufficient  to  preserve 
their  existence  and  extend  their  species  ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  if  they  were  universally  regarded  in  their  true 
light,  as  beings  highly  intellectual,  actuated  by  the  no- 
blest passions,  endued  with  memory  and  recollection 
disposed  to  imitation,  profiting  by  experience,  and 
acquiring  skill  from  discipline  and  instruction,  then  we 
might  hope  to  see  them  regarded  in  their  true  light ; to 
witness  their  importance  generally  acknowledged  ; and, 
consequently,  to  observe  their  situation  ameliorated. 
These  mental  properties,  in  some  degree  common  to  all 


*9  “ WlicUcvcr  atrectioiis  arc  displayed  by  animals,  they  are  ac- 
“ counted  but  the  mere  effect  of  n)cciiaiiic  impulse:  however  they 
“ may  verge  on  human  wisdom,  their  actions  arc  said  to  have  only 
“ the  semblance  of  sagacity.  Enlightened  by  i^eason,  man  considers 
“ himself  immensely  removed  from  animals,  who  (as  he  considers) 
“have  only  instinct  for  their  guide;  and,  born  to  immortality,  he 
“ scorns  to  acknowledge,  with  brutes  that  perish,  a social  bond. 
“ Such  are  the  unfeeling  dogmas  w hich  are  early  instilled  into  the 
“ mind,  and  which  induce  a callous  insensibility  foreign  to  the  na- 
“ tive  texture  of  the  heart : such  are  the  cruel  speculations  which 
“ prepare  us  for  the  practice  of  that  remorseless  tyranny,  and  which 
“ palliate  the  foul  opinession  that  we  exercise  over  otir  inferior  but 
“ fellow  creatures.” — Oswald. 

Philosophers  distinguish  between  remembrance  and  recollec- 
tion : the  former  is,  according  to  Aristotle,  a passive  faculty,  acted 
on  by  antecedent  impressions  when  eircumstances  have  occasionally 
arisen  to  revive  them.  Recollection  implies  mental  exertion,  and 
the  deductions  of  reason,  with  a capacity  of  deriving  knowledge 
from  experience.  Allowing  this  definition  to  be  just,  a correct 
analysis  of  the  bnite  mind  will  clearly  shew  them  possessed  of  this 
faculty,  allhongh  jthilosopheis  have  usually  denied  it  them. 
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the  animals  around  us,  shine  in  their  full  lustre  in  the 
dog ; nor  am  I afraid  to  hazard  an  opinion,  not  only 
that  he  is  endowed  with  them  beyond  any  other  brute 
animal  but  also  that  his  bodily  formation  and  his 


3'  I profess  myself  here  to  tread  on  tender  ground ; but  this  opi- 
nion is  the  result  of  long  and  attentive  observation,  and  of  as  eritical 
and  extended  inquiry  as  my  humble  capaeity  and  limited  means  would 
allow ; and,  although  I profess  to  throw  no  gauntlet,  yet  I would  eourt 
examination  and  inquiry.  It  appearsi  from  all  1 ean  colleet  relative 
to  the  qualities  of  the  other  branches  of  the  canine  race,  as  the  wolf, 
fox,  and  jackal,  that  predatory  habits  and  ferocity  of  disposition 
are  so  inherent  in  them,  and  that  their  thirst  for  blood  is  so  essen- 
tially interwoven  in  their  very  organization,  that,  although  domesti- 
cation might  have  subjugated  them,  and  cultivation  might  have  ope- 
rated great  changes  on  their  qualities  and  properties,  yet  they 
would  never  have  totally  eradicated  these  natural  propensities,  much 
less  would  they  ever  have  developed  the  higher  mental  powers  of 
that  almost  devotional  attachment,  fidelity,  and  unceasing  attention 
to  the  service  of  mankind,  which  peculiarly  characterize  the  dog ; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  similarity  of  his  structure  to  the 
rest  of  the  canine  genus,  the  dog  appears,  both  from  history  and  ob- 
servation, to  be,  even  in  a state  of  nature,  omnivorous*;  and  that, 
unlike  them,  he  by  choice  mixes  his  food  with  vegetable  matter, 
voluntarily  eats  fruit,  prefers  dead  to  living  fiesli,  and  has  no  appe- 
tite for  blood  (which  the  others  appear  to  have)  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  animal  mass  of  the  bodies  he  may  slaughter.  If,  also,  it  is 
true,  as  there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  the  intellectual  phe- 
nomena of  animals  are  in  proportion  to  the  extent  or  quantity  of 
brain  they  possess,  then  the  dog,  wdiose  forehead  presents  a more 
ample  space  for  the  reception  of  the  anterior  cerebral  lobes  than 
either  the  wolf,  fox,  or  jackal,  might,  d priori,  be  pronounced,  as 
indeed  he  is  found  to  be,  the  most  intelligent  member  of  the  genus. 
These  characteristics,  if  just,  eminently  distinguish  and  raise  the 
dog  above  those  animals,  whose  similarity  of  form  and  habits  might 

• I place  great  reliance  on  this  characteristic.  All  animals  j>urely  carnivorous 
are  savage,  ferocious,  and  extremely  diflicult  to  reclaim.  When  by  extreme 
care  they  have  become  subjugated,  a treacherous  watchfulness  marks  them,  and 
they  readily  resume  their  former  habits.  To  increase  the  courage  and  ferocity  of 
the  dog,  we  give  him  raw  flesh.  The  cat,  who  is  wholly  carnivorous,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  reclaimed  ; it  always  prefers  places  to  persons. 
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mental  capacity  so  fitted  him  for  this  pre-eminence, 
that  no  culture  would  have  produced  similar  effects  in 
any  other  selection  man  could  have  made  from  the 
beasts  around  him.  Nevertheless  we  have  to  regret, 
so  erroneous  is  popular  prejudice,  that  a dog  is  the 
object,  of  all  others,  that  excites  in  some  minds  the 
greatest  contempt.  It  might  not  be  irrelevant  in  this 
place  to  inquire,  how  much  of  this  unmerited  contempt 
we  are  to  attribute  to  vulgar  prejudice,  and  also  to  er- 
roneous impressions  communicated  by  means  of  figura- 
tive language  in  common  use.  “ You  dog!”  is  a com- 
mon term  of  reproach  used  towards  those,  as  well 
as  by  those,  who  often  have  not  half  the  virtues  of 
one ; yet,  in  ignorant  minds,  this  metaphoric  sarcasm 

otherwise  have  led  to  their  selection  instead  of  his  own,  for  the  im- 
portant post  of  ally,  friend,  companion,  and  assistant  to  mankind. 
It  is  presumed,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  extend  the  comparison  to 
any  other  of  the  genera  of  quadrupeds.  'J'he  sagacity  of  the  monkey 
and  of  the  elephant  will,  I am  aware,  gain  them  many  advocates 
among  discerning  zoologists;  and  were  1 reasoning  merely  on  the 
extent  of  intelligence  displayed,  and  not  on  the  remarkable  aptitude 
the  dog  exhibits  for  useful  and  companionable  properties,  and  on  the 
higher  intellectual  qualities  of  fidelity  and  personal  attachment 
which  he  so  eminently  possesses,  I should  be  content  to  divide  the 
palm  with  them.  I should  allow  to  the  monkey,  cunning,  artifice, 
and  personal  dexterity,  to  a greater  degree  than  to  any  other  ani- 
mal whatever;  but  1 should  still  contend,  that  the  generous  and 
amiable  qualities  that  mark  the  dog  are  neither  latent  nor  apparent, 
to  be  at  all  detected  in  him.  With  regard  to  the  elephant,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  eminent  zoologists  that  he  is,  by  nature,  endued 
with  more  rational  power  of  mind  than  any  other  brute,  the  monkey 
perhaps  excepted.  In  him  are  also  apparent  generous  and  noble 
passions : he  is  seen  to  combine,  to  compare,  and  to  profit  by  ex- 
perience ; and  so  convinced  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
where  he  dwells  of  his  extraordinary  mental  capacity,  that  they  ap- 
ply to  him,  to  the  monkey,  and  to  man,  one  common  term,  oran, 
which  signifies  intellectual  or  reasoning.  Nevertheless,  as  a total, 
the  quality,  if  not  the  quantity,  must  he  yielded  to  the  dog. 
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serves  to  beget  contempt,  both  for  the  original  and  the 
portrait.  -Our  oldest  writers,  with  whom  every  thing 
vile  and  base  is  doglike,  are  full  of  this  imagery.  Even 
the  sacred  writings,  abounding  in  the  sublimest  precepts 
of  humanity,  have  added  their  share  to  this  metaphoric 
disparagement.  Trifling  as  this  may  appear,  these  figu- 
rative comparisons,  however  erroneous,  sink  deep  in 
many  minds,  and  beget  a traditional  contempt  and  ill- 
will  towards  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  cre- 
ation. To  combat  these  popular  sources  of  inhuma- 
nity, I have  before  observed,  no  means  seem  so  well 
calculated  as  to  place  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  in  his 
true  light,  by  raising  him  from  the  debasement  of  a mere 
instinctive  machine  to  the  elevation  of  an  intellectual 
being. 

There  are  so  many  proofs  that  the  dog  is  a rational 
animal,  that  it  affords  matter  of  surprise  that  any  think- 
ing mind  should,  for  a moment,  doubt  it.  Most  of  our 
ablest  philosophers  and  metaphysicians  have  allowed 
him  this  distinction;  but  the  extent  of  his  reasoning 
powers  has  occasioned  great  diversity  of  opinion 
among  them.  Much,  if  not  all,  of  this  discordance 
has  arisen  for  want  of  a precise  idea  of  that  inherent 
property  we  name  instinct,  under  which  general  term  it 
has  been  too  common  with  writers  to  hide  the  pheno- 
mena of  reason  It  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose. 


Dr.  Fleming  states,  that  this  discrepancy  and  confusion  would 
cease,  if  we  confined  instinct  to  the  movements  of  those  powers  of 
the  mind  termed  active,  which  are  usually  considered  to  consist  of 
appetites,  desires,  and  aflections.  Reason,  he  argues,  should  own 
those  phenomena  that  are  purely  intellectual.- — Phil,  of  Zool.,  vol.  i, 
p.  241. 

This  would  appear  a just  and  philosophic  definition  of  the  subject, 
were  appetites  and  desires  only  included:  affections  are,  many«of 
them,  purely  intellectual. 
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if  it  were  within  the  range  of  my  ability,  to  enter  on  an 
abstruse  and  metaphysical  inquiry  into  the  faculty  of 
reason  It  will  be  sufficient,  if  I attempt  to  analyz.e 


*3  Reason  has  been  described,  as  the  power  or  faculty  by  which 
the  mind  is  enabled  to  deduce  one  proposition  from  another,  or  by 
which  it  proceeds  from  premises  to  consequences.  Locke  allows  to 
brutes  “ ideas  distinet  enough,”  and  that  they  compare  these  ideas; 
but,  he  thinks,  imperfectly.  He  doubts  whether  they  compound 
their  ideas ; and  he  altogether  denies  them  the  pow  er  of  abstraction, 
or  of  applying  the  consciousness  of  particular  objects  as  a general 
representation  of  all  objects  of  a similar  kind.  “ For  it  is  evident 
“ we  observe  no  footsteps  in  them  of  making  use  of  general  signs 
“ for  universafideas;  from  which  we  have  reason  to  imagine  that 
“ they  have  not  the  faculty  of  abstracting  or  making  general  ideas, 
“ since  they  have  no  use  of  words,  or  any  other  general  signs.”  Is 
Mr.  Locke  altogether  right  in  this  assumption?  Have  not  other 
animals,  besides  man,  an  intelligible  and  a very  varied  language, 
which  is  generally  understood  between  e.ach  species?  Have  they 
not  also  general  sounds  for  universal  ideas : one  for  fear  or  dread, 
let  the  object  of  it  be  what  it  may  ; another  for  love  ; a distinct  one 
for  desire  ? 'I'hc  call  to  warn  their  offspring  from  danger,  and  that 
used  to  draw  them  together  for  food,  are  totally  different,  but  are 
each  well  understood  ; and  that  these  calls  are  not  purely  instinctive 
we  learn  from  seeing  them  understood,  as  well  by  ducklings  fostered 
under  a hon,  as  by  the  young  chicks  themselves.  This  may  be  car- 
ried still  further ; for,  if  we  can  believe  recorded  facts,  some  birds, 
particularly  parrots,  have  been  not  only  taught  speech,  but  the  ap- 
plication of  it.  The  ready  and  appropriate  replies  to  questions 
asked  of  the  paiTot  belonging  to  Captain  O’Kelly,  must  be  still 
fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  a great  many  persons  now  living;  for  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  some  hundred  persons  to  visit  this  ex- 
traordinary bird  every  year.  This  was,  however,  even  a less  re- 
markable bird  than  that  mentioned  by  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his 
Memoirs  of  what  passed  in  Christendom  from  1672  to  1679,  p.  57, 
392.  I also  myself  well  knew  a parrot  that  w’as  fond  of  picking 
of  bones,  in  which  it  was  every  day  indulged.  Whenever  it  had 
picked  its  bone,  it  used  to  whistle  two  or  three  times,  and  then  call 
Carlo,  Carlo;  on  which,  a dog  so  named  (if  within  hearing)  immedi- 
ately ran  towards  the  parrot,  who  invariably,  on  his  appearance, 
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the  property  of  instinct;  in  prosecuting  which,  if  I 
should  be  enabled  to  prove  that  innumerable  action.s 
performed  by  dogs,  and  other  animals,  are  not  at  all 

dropped  Ihc  boue,  and  commonly  concluded  the  operation  by  a 
chuckle  of  pleasure  at  this  reciprocity  of  friendship.  Was  this  purely 
an  instinctive  application  of  sounds?  If  the  bird,  in  error,  had  ap- 
plied the  call  to  any  other  food,  it  might  have  led  to  such  a conclu- 
sion ; but,  as  the  call  w as  never  made  but  when  a bone  was  at  hand, 
it  certaiidy  warrants  the  inference  I would  draw  from  it.  Exactly  a 
similar  circumstance  has  been  credibly  related  to  me  of  a cockatoo 
which  used  to  call  a cat,  Puss,  Puss,  to  receive  a bone  when  she  had 
finished  picking  it.  What  does  a dog  mean  that  stands  barking  at  a 
door  where  he  has  been  usually  admitted,  but  an  intelligible  notice 
that  he  is  waiting,  and  an  earnest  request  to  be  let  in? 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that,  when  Locke  denied  to  brutes 
the  use,  or  rather  the  application,  of  speech,  or  of  such  general 
sounds  as  convey  universal  ideas,  he  was  either  unacquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  preacher  monkey  (simia  Beelzehih,  Lin.),  or  alto- 
gether disbelieved  the  accounts  we  have  of  it.  Marcgraave,  an 
observant  naturalist  of  the  highest  authority,  and  one  whose  testi- 
mony has  been  corroborated  by  others  who,  like  him,  have  been 
eye-witnesses  to  the  peculiar  habits  of  these  extraordinary  animals, 
has  informed  us  that  troops  of  these  Animals  assemble  in  the  woods 
of  the  Brazils  regularly  every  morning  and  evening.  At  these  times, 
one  among  the  number,  placing  himself  on  a branch  above  the  rest, 
seems  to  command  general  attention,  for  all  assemble  and  sit  be- 
neath him  in  profound  silence.  The  superior,  or  preacher,  then  com- 
mences a species  of  chattering  in  a loud  shrill  kind  of  howl ; which 
having  continued  a certain  time,  he’inakes  a signal  with  his  hand, 
when  the  whole  assembly  join  in  chorus.  This  continues  until  he 
again  by  a signal  commands  silence ; the  orator  then  resumes  his 
discourse,  and  finishes  his  address,  and  the  assembly  breaks  up. 
Dampier  confirms  this  account,  aud  further  adds,  that  he  has  fre- 
quently witnessed  with  astonishment,  the  attention  that  members  of 
the  community  have  paid  to  one  that  has  been  w'ounded  by  a shot : 
tliey  have  gathered  round  the  unhappy  sufferer,  have  endeavoured  to 
close  the  wound,  and,  when  the  bleeding  has  been  excessive,  they 
have  been  obseiwed  to  insert  pledgets  of  vegetables  to  stop  the  hae- 
morrhage. 

I'he  language  of  animals,  it  is  evident,  is  sufficient  for  all  the 
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rerenible  lo  this  property,  I shall  liave  eompassetl  my 
object,  and  shall  have  not  illogically  proved,  that,  if 
such  actions  are  not  instinctive,  they  must  be  rational. 

Instinct,  in  a popular  point  of  view,  may  be  defined 
to  be,  that  property  in  animals  by  which  such  actions 

purposes  of  cominuniciition,  frotn  wliat  we  observe  in  tlic  watcliing; 
of  senfiiiel  birds,  and  in  the  instantaneous  change  in  the  flight  and 
extraordinary  aerial  evolutions  of  many  congregated  fowls,  which 
arc  j)erformed  with  such  astonishing  rapidity  and  precision,  as  at 
once  to  convince  us  they  are  effected  by  a signal  of  sound,  and  not  of 
sight ; w'hich  latter  the  dense  mass  of  the  flock  would  prevent  many 
of  them  from  observing. 

Presuming  on  the  authority  of  Locke,  it  has  been  further  argued, 
that  the  manifest  deficiency  in  the  organs  connected  with  speech  in 
brutes,  is  an  additional  proof,  not  only  that  they  have  little  oral  com- 
munication between  themselves,  but  that  they  are,  from  this  cause, 
essentially  inferior  in  their  intellectual  importance.  \^’ilhout  deny- 
ing their  inferiority,  it  may  however  be  answered,  that  full  or  exten- 
sive intonation  of  voice  is  not  necessary  to  the  existence,  or  even  to 
the  individual  importance,  of  an  intellectual  animal,  as  we  witness 
in  the  conventional  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  among  the 
human.  Neither,  in  fact,  is  it  essentially  necessary  that  the  con- 
ventional language  of  brutes  should  be  communicated  by  the  mouth. 
In  many  insects  we  know  it  is  performed  wholly  without  the  oral 
organs;  in  some,  air  is  agitated  to  produce  dilferent  sounds  by 
means  of  the  wings  ; in  others,  by  a mechanism  not  unlike  the  pipes 
of  an  organ ; while  others,  again,  either  strike  on  hard  substances 
with  their  antennae,  or  communicate  by  crossing  these  slender  and 
flexible  organs  over  the  same  organs  of  those  with  w horn  they  wish 
to  communicate.  One  cannot  witness  this  mode  of  communication 
without  being  struck  with  the  similarity  between  it  and  the  convey- 
ance of  sound  to  the  perception  of  a deaf  person,  by  speaking  along 
a plane  surface  in  connection  w ith  the  inner  surface  of  the  mouth. 

'I'he  instinctive  principle  is  not  confined  to  animals  only ; it 
pervades  and  directs  the  first  movements  of  all  organized  bodies. 
Plants  alter  their  course  to  seek  the  sun,  or  to  imbibe  a purer  at- 
mosphere. Others  produce  surprising  phenomena  in  their  attempts 
to  emerge  from  darkness  into  light;  and  the  roots  of  trees  change 
and  rechange  their  direction  in  search  of  earth  adapted  to  their 
wants  as  often  as  the  occasion  requires  it. 
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are  performed,  as  immediately  tend  to  the  preservation 
of  themselves  and  the  propagation  of  their  species.  It 
is  a principle  that  may  be  considered  as  inherent  in  the 
organization  of  the  body,  and  therefore  (unlike  to  rea- 
son) it  commences  with  the  organization  of  the  body  it- 
self ; as  we  know  by  the  motions  and  other  actions  of 
animals  in  utero.  It  developes  itself  (contrary  to  reason) 
in  full  perfection  as  soon  as  it  is  wanted.  The  young 
chick,  the  moment  it  is  disencumbered  of  its  shell,  dex- 
terously picks  up  its  food,  and  judiciously  selects  it  from 
extraneous  matter.  The  indigent  and  blind  puppy,  im- 
mediately on  its  entry  into  the  world,  searches  out  the 
mammillary  processes  that  yield  its  nutriment,  and  adapts 
the  surfaces  of  its  little  mouth  to  exhaust  the  gland,  with 
more  dexterity  than  the  most  acute  philosopher  aided  by 
every  mechanical  principle  could  do.  The  operations 
of  instinct  being  directed  to  the  presrvation  of  exist- 
ence and  the  continuance  of  the  species,  it  was  neces- 
sarily given  perfect,  or  these  ends  would  not  have  been 
answered ; but  as  its  operations  seem  confined  wholly 
to  these  great  ends,  so  it  is  very  limited  in  its  scale  of 
action,  and  admits  of  little,  if  any,  improvement.  In 
domestic  as  well  as  unreclaimed  animals,  such  actions 
as  are  directed  to  the  essential  laws  of  preservation  and 
propagation  remain  always  alike  : the  same  general  ap- 
titudes, the  same  dexterity  in  catering  their  food,  ex- 
cluding their  enemies,  and  fostering  their  young,  were 
as  apparent  two  thousand  years  ago  as  at  the  present 
day.  The  instinctive  principle,  as  a purely  presei-va- 
tivc  one,  was  originally  given  to  them  perfect ; it  there- 
fore required  no  extension,  and  it  has  received  none. 

If  this  definition  of  instinct  should  be  considered  cor- 
rect, it  will  require  but  little  argument  to  prove,  that, 
as  innumerable  actions  are  daily  performed  by  animals, 
particularly  of  the  higher  and  cultivated  orders,  which 
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are  totally  unconnected  with  either  of  these  great  and 
fundamental  laws  of  organic  life ; so  it  is  self-evident 
that  all  such  actions  can  only  be  referred  to  the  higher 
faculty  of  reason,  and  on  that  account  they  may  be 
called  extra-instinctive . These  extra-instinctive  opera- 
tions among  animals  present  themselves  in  such  infinite 
variety,  and  the  impulses  whereby  they  are  directed  are 
so  diversified,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  appropri- 
ate selections  from  among  them.  For  the  sake  of  elu- 
cidation, I will,  however,  instance  two  or  three  striking 
examples  of  what  I consider  intellectual  operations  of 
the  mind,  and  such  as  are  totally  without  the  range  of 
instinct. 

All  enslaved  animals  have  a proneness  to  deceive  and 
to  decoy  others  into  the  same  state  of  captivity.  If  this 
disposition  occurred  in  those  that  are  gregarious  only, 
it  might  be  argued  to  be  purely  instinctive;  but  it  takes 
place  equally  in  such  as  are  by  nature  solitary,  that  is, 
that  associate  in  pairs  only.  This  proneness  is  ob- 
served in  caged  birds  to  lure  others  to  the  net.  The 
decoy  duck  traverses  the  pool,  and,  by  a particular  cry, 
she  engages  the  attention  of  the  wild  fowl  flying  about 
her;  when,  having  collected  a sufficient  number,  she 
leads  them  through  a narrow  tunnel  into  direct  captivity: 
on  being  herself  released,  she  immediately  departs  in 
quest  of  more.  Tame  elephants  are  sent  out  in  search 
of  wild  ones ; which,  having  found,  they  return  with,  and 
entice  within  the  enclosures.  Each  wild  elephant  so 
taken  is  then  fastened  between  two  tame  ones,  which 
immediately  enter  on  a regular  discipline,  more  or  less 
rigorous,  as  their  captive  is  more  or  less  refractory.  A 
few  days’  fasting,  with  occasional  blows  from  the  pro- 
bosces  of  their  tutors,  are  generally  sufficient  to  render 
their  pupil  mild  and  tractable.  It  has  been  asserted, 
that,  much  as  this  system  must  inconvenience  the  tame 
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elephants  themselves,  they  are,  nevertheless,  observed 
to  enter  on  it  with  alacrity,  and  to  conduct  it  so  judi- 
ciously, as  to  excite  sentiments  of  admiration  in  those 
who  behold  it:  surely  this  may  be  said  to  be  extra- 
instinctive. — I once  possessed  a monkey,  which,  during 
the  summer  months,  was  chained  to  a window-seat  over- 
looking a back  area  passage,  to  the  rails  of  which  the  dist- 
ance might  be  four  or  five  feet.  From  this  window  to  the 
opposite  rails  the  monkey  used  to  jump  every  now  and 
(hen  for  amusement.  In  one  of  these  leaps  he  was  sud- 
denly arrested  by  his  chain  becoming  entangled,  and  he 
received  a severe  fall.  His  memory  made  him  remem- 
ber the  pain,  and  his  reflections  taught  him  the  cause. 
Benefitting  by  experience,  his  judgment  determined  him, 
before  he  again  took  the  same  leap,  to  pass  the  chain 
that  confined  him  entirely  through  his  hands;  which 
having  done,  he  took  his  accustomed  spring  without 
fear : this  caution  he  observed  in  every  future  attempt. 
It  is  singular,  and  it  serves  to  shew  how  he  combined 
ideas,  that  it  was  only  when  leaping  from  the  window  to 
the  rails  that  he  examined  his  chain ; on  his  return,  he 
always  jumped  fearlessly,  because  every  portion  of  the 
chain  was  exposed  before  him,  which  in  the  other  in- 
stance it  was  not.  I was  in  possession  of  another  mon- 
key, also,  who  used  to  amuse  himself  by  swinging  on  a 
clothes  line  hung  in  a laundry  in  which  he  was  confined. 
I was  at  the  time  a resident  with  Dr.  Haighton,  whose 
servants,  not  being  so  partial  to  pug  as  I was,  resolved 
to  play  him  a trick,  and  therefore  purposely  cut  the  rope, 
leaving  only  a few  threads  to  preserve  appearances  and 
deceive  the  animal.  As  it  may  be  supposed,  the  next 
time  he  attempted  his  amusement,  he  got  a fall.  When 
the  line  was  replaced,  he  shewed  every  inclination  to  re- 
new his  sport,  but  none  whatever  to  repeat  his  accident : 
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before,  therefore,  he  again  attempted  to  swing,  he  examin- 
ed his  rope  most  carefully,  by  tugging  at  each  end . Hav- 
ing satisfied  himself,  he  recommenced  his  sport ; but  at 
every  future  tipae  of  swinging  the  crafty  animal  observed 
the  same  caution.  Can  these  extraordinary  instances  of 
reflection  and  forethought  be  referred  to  instinct?  The 
pain  and  fright  in  both  instances  w'ere  remembered,  but  the 
efl’ects  resulting  from  the  means  made  use  of  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  them  were  recollected. — In  a former  note  I 
have  noticed  the  talking  parrots  of  Prince  Maurice 
and  Capt.  O’Kelly  ; with  regard  to  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  the  latter,  and  its  apparent  rational  applica- 
tion of  speech,  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt,  as  hun- 
dreds of  witnesses,  at  present  living,  can  testify. 

The  late  Rev. Robinson,  of  Cambridge,  was  a 

great  admirer  of  bees,  with  which  he  used  to  amuse  him- 
self much.  On  visiting  them  early  one  morning,  he  was 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  a toad,  who,  by  some 
means,  had  stationed  himself  on  the  stand  whereon  the 
bees  were  placed.  Mr.  Robinson’s  first  impulse  was 
to  remove  the  toad,  but,  observing  that  no  bees  issued 
from  the  immediate  hive  opposite  to  which  the  intruder 
had  placed  himself,  he  became  curious  to  watch  the 
event ; and  the  more  so,  as,  by  an  unusual  hum  among 
the  bees,  he  concluded  they  were  in  consultation  relative 
to  their  unexpected  visitor.  This  conjecture  proved 
correct,  for  in  a few  minutes  they  unanimously  came 
out  and  attacked  the  toad,  who  died  in  a little  time. 
Having  done  this,  they  again  retired  within  their  hive, 
and  again  appeared  to  deliberate,  probably  on  what  was 
next  to  be  done.  On  reappearing,  they,  apparently 
with  one  accord,  went  in  quest  of  a matter  more  plastic 
than  their  common  wax,  w ith  which  in  a few"  hours  they 
completely  encased  the  dead  toad,  and  by  this  means 
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eft'ectually  prevented  any  noisome  stench  from  proving 
injurious  to  them.  This  account  I had  from  Mr.  Ro- 
binson himself,  and  I make  no  doubt  the  curiosity  it- 
self still  remains  in  the  family.  This  anecdote,  I think, 
infers  that  these  busy  wanderers  can  compare,  com- 
bine, and,  perhaps,  reason  abstractedly . It  is  evident, 
from  what  occurred,  that  they  can  converse ; and  their 
conduct  throughout  proved  them  under  a guidance  su- 
perior to  that  of  instinct.  For  instinct  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  combat  against  such  accidents  as  result  from  a 
cultivated  or  domestic  state ; on  the  contrary,  the  capa- 
bility of  so  guarding  against  unnatural  and  improbable 
contingencies,  presupposes  reflection  and  forethought. 
The  instinctive  principle  might  have  driven  the  bees  to 
destroy  the  toad,  without  doubt ; but  the  prevention  of 
the  after  eflects  likely  to  arise  from  it,  and  the  unani- 
mity in  the  means  pursued  for  the  purpose,  bespeak  the 
highest  efforts  of  reason.  The  following  pages  will  pro- 
duce instances  of  equal,  if  not  of  superior,  intellectual 
phenomena  in  the  dog. 

Having,  as  I hope,  satisfactorily  proved  that  our 
subject,  the  dog,  has  rational  powers ; it  remains  to 
inquire  how  these  have  been  cultivated  to  produce  that 
obedience  and  utility  which  now  so  eminently  distin- 
guish him.  Had  the  dog  enjoyed  the  properties  of  in- 
stinct only,  he  would  have  proved  but  an  indifierent 
subject  for  cultivation.  It  has  already  been  attempted 
to  be  proved,  that  instinct  admits  of  little,  if  any,  im- 
provement ; but,  on  the  contrary,  those  faculties  which 
are  purely  rational  admit  of  great  increase.  In  wild  ani- 
mals, it  is  this  improvement  of  their  reasoning  part  that 
gives  that  traditional  knowledge  so  generally  observed 
among  them,  by  which  they  increase  their  comforts, 
vary  their  food,  and  multiply  their  pleasures : yet  these 
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accessions  are  trifling,  compared  with  those  which  arc 
gained  under  the  fostering  hand  of  cultivation.  Never- 
theless, the  highest  degree  of  cultivation  practised  on  an 
individual  would  operate  but  little  on  that  individual 
himself.  He  might  be  conquered,  but  he  would  be  un- 
tamed ; his  wild  nature  would  still  appear  under  all  the 
mask  that  fear  and  hunger  might  cover  him  with  : nei- 
ther is  there  any  doubt  but  he  would  escape  the  first 
moment  it  was  in  his  power,  and  instinctively  seek  his 
native  plains.  By  some  extraordinary  provision  of  na- 
ture, the  rational  faculties  of  the  mind  are  found  to  be 
equally  capable  of  hereditary  cultivation  as  the  form 
of  the  body  ; and  the  powers  and  energies  derived 
from  cultivation  are  handed  down  from  sire  to  son,  and 
receive  additional  improvement,  as  discipline  and  care 
are  bestowed  to  bring  the  intellectual  phenomena  into 
action. 

This  hereditary  transit  of  cultivated  qualities,  this 
genealogical  accumulation  of  knowledge,  has  never  met 
with  sufficient  consideration  among  philosophers  and 


” Precisely  to  undcrstaud  how  the  faculties,  under  cultivation, 
become  capable  of  being  handed  down  in  hereditary  descent  equally 
with  the  improved  person,  would  require  a knowledge  of  the  mutual 
dependance  that  mind  and  body  have  on  each  other,  and  of  the  ex- 
act nature  of  the  connection  between  them.  That  the  intellectual 
functions  arc  intimately  connected  with  the  organization  and  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  brain,  we  are  certain ; and  although  we  have 
reason  to  consider  the  brain  as  only  the  organ  by  wdiich  the  intellec- 
tual phenomena  arc  administered,  yet  it  will  be  evident  that  any 
increase  in  either  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  brain  will  enlarge 
the  means  whereby  such  phenomena  are  produced.  That  the  vo- 
lume of  brain  is  increased  in  the  cultivated  dog,  every  one  must 
admit  who  remarks  the  difference  between  the  expanded  head  of  the 
domestic,  and  the  more  narrow  and  contracted  one  of  the  wild 
breeds. 
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naturalists ; and  yet  most  of  the  phenomena  observed  iu 
our  domestic  animals  calculated  to  excite  wonder,  and 
frequently  to  create  doubt,  however  true,  mainly  depend 
on  it.  That  the  intellectual  powers  are  capable  of 
cultivation,  in  both  the  animal  and  his  progeny,  ap- 
pears from  numerous  facts  we  daily  witness.  The 
fear  of  man,  now  so  general  among  animals,  is  only  a 
cultivated  quality,  if  credit  is  to  be  given  to  numerous 
accounts  related  by  travellers.  Gmeltn  informs  us, 
that  the  foxes  in  Siberia  came  readily  towards  him. 
Bouganville  relates  the  same  of  the  animals  in  the 
Falkland  islands.  The  first  European  visiters  to  Dusky 
Bay,  in  New  Zealand,  were  surrounded  by  birds,  who 
settled  on  them,  and  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  cats 
on  board  their  ships.  Among  ourselves,  in  districts 
where  game  is  strictly  preserved,  the  pheasants,  par- 
tridges, and  hares,  feed  close  around  us.  The  fearless- 
ness of  the  robin,  wren,  martin,  and  swallow,  arises 
from  a traditional  consciousness  that  they  are  never  in- 
terrupted: our  sparrows  and  rooks,  on  the  contrary, 
learn  to  avoid  man  as  a constant  enemy,  and  can  dis- 
tinguish when  he  is  armed  with  a gun,  almost  as  soon 
as  they  are  out  of  the  nest.  The  pointing  and  setling  of 
our  sporting  dogs  is  a property  common  to  every  kind 
of  dog ; but  it  is  improved  and  cultivated  in  these  im- 
mediate breeds  to  a particular  purpose.  This  property 
descends  with  the  race,  in  some  instances,  so  perfectly, 
as  to  require  in  the  descendants  no  breaking  or  train- 
ing. Nature  undoubtedly  gave  to  the  original  dog  all 
the  ferocity  so  usually  met  with  in  the  English  mastiff ; 
but  the  determined  perseverance  in  battle,  the  contempt 
of  pain,  danger,  and  death,  that  characterize  the  bull- 
dog, is  wholly  a cultivated  quality.  It  is  the  same  in 
our  game  fowls  ; for  in  the  East,  from  whence  they  are 
derived,  they  are  not  courageous.  From  all  that  has 
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preceded,  it  may  l»e  gained  that  the  judicious  cultiva- 
tion of  the  dog  has  fostered  and  improved  his  personal 
and  mental  qualities  to  their  present  state  of  perfection. 
By  the  beauty  of  his  form,  he  becomes  a pleasing  object 
to  our  eyes  ; but  principally  is  he  rendered  interesting 
to  us  by  his  utility  and  many  amiable  qualities ; in  which 
last  point  of  view  a boundless  field  opens  itself. 

If  I might  be  allowed  to  draw  a comparison  between 
the  human  and  brute  character,  I should  hope  to  be 
able  to  prove,  that  whatever  is  noble,  generous,  and 
amiable  in  man,  will  meet  with  no  mean  counterpart  in 
the  dog. 

Is  courage  a human  attribute  universally  esteemed  ? 
Where  can  it  be  found  in  a more  eminent  degree  than  in 
the  canine  species  ? The  bull-dog  attacks  all  animals, 
indiscriminately,  without  fear;  and  his  fortitude  is  such, 
that,  until  he  conquers  his  enemy,  no  snfi'erings  short 
of  extinction  can  make  him  forego  his  purpose.  The 
smallest  dog,  when  enraged,  heedless  of  the  conse- 
quences, will  attack  one  infinitely  larger  than  himself; 
and,  in  these  instances,  we  have  frequently  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  bravery  in  its  noblest  form,  as  united 
with  mercy ; for  it  is  seldom  that  a large  dog  so  attack- 
ed will  hurt  a small  one.  Mr.  Dibdin  says,  “ I had  a 

yard-dog,  that  had  every  thing  of  the  wolf  but  the 
“ ferocity.  He  was  gentle  as  a lamb ; nothing  offered 
“ to  himself  could  insult  him ; but  no  roused  lion  could 
“ be  more  terrible  if  any  of  the  family,  or  tlie  other 
“ dogs,  were  insulted.” 

Are  constancy  and  fidelity  virtues  ? The  dog  is  the 
acknowledged  emblem  of  them.  His  fidelity  is  wholly 
disinterested,  and  is  not  to  be  corrupted ; nor  is  any 
bribe,  how^ever  tempting,  sufficient  to  make  him  betray 
a trust  reposed  in  him.  In  London  streets,  we  every 
day  see  carts  and  waggons  watched  by  these  faithful 
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guardians  in  tlie  absence  of  the  drivers ; and,  among 
the  numerous  stratagems  employed  by  thieves  to  draw 
oft”  the  attention  of  the  owners  or  drivers  of  these 
carriages,  we  never  hear  of  any  such  attempt  being 
successful  while  there  is  a dog  at  hand.  During  the 
still  hours  of  night,  this  vigilant  protector  refuses  sleep, 
and  is  continually  on  the  watch.  Common  noises  alarm 
him  not ; but  a whisper,  a soft  footstep,  or  any  unusual 
sound,  he  interprets  into  danger  to  his  master,  and  he 
employs  all  his  might  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  the 
threatened  evil.  In  the  country,  the  shepherd  trusts  his 
sheep  to  his  dog,  while  he  pursues  his  avocations  at  a 
distance,  well  assured  that  they  will  be  carefully  attend- 
ed to.  The  peasant’s  cur  guards  the  coat  and  scanty 
meal  of  his  master  in  the  fields.  The  butcher,  profiting 
by  the  fidelity  of  his  dog,  leaves  his  meat  with  no  other 
protector ; and  though  the  animal’s  support  is  derived 
from  the  bits  and  parings  that  come  from  this  very  meat ; 
and  though  he  might,  without  present  danger,  satisfy 
his  appetite ; yet  he  honestly  refrains,  and  waits  with 
patience  for  what  may  be  gratuitously  bestowed. 

I was  once  called  from  dinner  in  a hurry,  to  attend  to 
something  that  occurred : unintentionally  I left  a fa- 
vourite cat  in  the  room,  together  with  a no  less  favour- 
ite spaniel.  When  I returned,  1 found  the  spaniel,  who 
was  not  a small  one,  extending  her  whole  length  along 
the  table,  by  the  side  of  a leg  of  mutton  which  I had 
left.  On  my  entrance,  she  shewed  no  signs  of  fear, 
nor  did  she  immediately  alter  her  position ; I was  sure, 
therefore,  that  none  but  a good  motive  had  placed  her 
in  this  extraordinary  situation  : nor  had  I long  to  con- 
jecture. Puss  was  skulking  in  a corner ; and,  though 
the  mutton  was  untouched,  yet  her  conscious  fears 
clearly  evinced  that  she  had  been  driven  from  the  table 
in  the  act  of  attempting  a robbery  on  tlie  meat,  to 
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>vlucli  she  Nvas  too  prone,  and  that  her  situation  had 
been  occupied  by  this  faithful  spaniel,  to  prevent  a re- 
petition of  the  attempts.  Here  was  fidelity  united  with 
great  intellect,  and  wholly  free  from  the  aid  of  instinct. 
This  property  of  guarding  victuals  from  the  cat,  or 
from  other  dogs,  was  a daily  practice  of  this  animal ; 
and,  while  cooking  had  been  going  forward,  the  floor 
might  have  been  strewed  with  edibles  : they  would  have 
been  all  safe  from  her  own  touch,  and  as  carefully 
guarded  from  that  of  others.  A similar  property  is 
common  to  many  dogs,  but  to  spaniels  particularly. 

Perhaps  the  following  instance  of  unwearied  con- 
stancy can  hardly  be  equalled : it  was  related  to  me, 
many  years  ago,  by  an  old  inhabitant  of  the  parish  in 
which  it  occurred ; and  I have  so  much  dependance  on 
the  probity  of  the  gentleman  who  told  it  to  me,  that  1 
can  venture  to  answ  er  for  its  authenticity : — 

In  the  parish  of  Saint  Olave,  Tooley  Street,  Borough, 
the  churchyard  is  detached  from  the  church,  and  sur- 
rounded with  high  buildings,  so  as  to  be  wholly  inac- 
cessible but  by  one  large  close  gate,  and  by  the  windows 
which  look  into  it.  A poor  tailor,  of  this  parish,  dying, 
left  a small  cur  dog  inconsolable  for  his  loss.  The 
little  animal  w ould  not  leave  his  dead  master,  not  even 
for  food ; and  whatever  he  ate  was  forced  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  room  with  the  corpse.  When  the  body  w^as 
removed  for  burial,  this  faithful  attendant  followed  the 
coffin.  After  the  funeral,  he  was  driven  out  of  the 
churchyard  by  the  sexton,  who,  the  next  day,  again 
found  the  animal,  who  had  made  his  w ay  by  some  un- 
accountable means  (probably  through  some  cellar  w in- 
dow) into  the  enclosure,  and  had  dug  himself  a bed  on 
the  grave  of  his  master.  Once  more  he  was  hunted  out, 
and  again  he  was  found  in  the  same  situation  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  minister  of  the  parish  hearing  of  the 
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circumstance,  had  him  caught,  taken  home,  and  fed, 
and  endeavoured  by  every  means  to  win  the  animal’s 
affections:  but  they  were  wedded  to  his  late  master; 
and,  in  consequence,  he  took  the  first  opportunity  to 
escape,  and  regain  his  lonely  situation.  With  true  be- 
nevolence, the  worthy  clergyman  permitted  him  to  fol- 
low the  bent  of  his  inclinations ; and,  to  soften  the  rigour 
of  his  fate,  he  built  him,  upon  the  grave,  a small  ken- 
nel, which  was  replenished  once  a day  with  food  and 
water.  Two  years  did  this  example  oi fidelity  and  con- 
stancy pass  in  this  manner,  when  death  put  an  end  to 
his  griefs;  and  the  extended  philanthropy  of  the  good 
clergyman  allowed  his  remains  an  asylum  with  his  be- 
loved master^*. 

I have  seen  a poodle  dog,  the  property  of  the  Marquis 
of  Worcester;  which  dog  was  taken  by  him  from 
the  grave  of  his  former  owner,  a French  officer,  who, 
having  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  had  been 
buried  on  the  spot.  This  dog  had  remained  on  the 
grave  till  he  was  nearly  starved,  and  even  then  w as  re- 
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moved  with  didiculty;  so  faithful  was  he  even  to  the 
remains  of  him  he  had  tenderly  loved. 

I have  known  many  dogs  whose  habit  has  been,  as 
soon  as  left  by  their  owners,  to  search  for  something 
belonging  immediately  to  them — generally  some  article 
of  dress.  This  has  been  carried  by  the  animal  to  his 
bed,  or  into  one  corner  of  the  room ; and  to  lie  upon, 
or  to  watch  this,  without  stirring  from  it  till  the  owner’s 
return,  has  been  all  his  employ,  and  seemingly  his  only 
solace. 

Many  dogs  have  an  universal  philanthropy,  if  I may 
so  express  it — a general  attachment  to  all  mankind. 
Others  are  not  indiscriminately  friendly  to  every  one ; 
but  such,  almost  invariably,  make  it  up  by  a more  ar- 
dent and  a more  durable  regard  for  those  they  do  love. 
Perhaps  the  duration  of  an  attachment  in  these  animals 
heightens  our  ideas  of  the  intellectual  powers,  even 
more  than  the  immediate  ardency  of  it;  for  tlie  con- 
stancy of  it  combines  memory,  reflection,  and  senti- 
ments, that  completely  soar  above  instinctive  impulses. 
This  regard  for  particular  persons  is  so  great,  that  it 
frequently  interferes  with,  and,  now  and  then,  totally 
overcomes  their  instinctive  care  for  their  young.  Here 
the  moral  principle  is  at  war  with  the  instinctive,  which 
gives  place  to  the  superior  powers  of  pure  intellect. 
Dogs  forcibly  separated  from  those  they  love,  frequently 
refuse  food  for  many  days : some  have  actually  starved 
themselves;  and  others,  taking  just  enough  to  support 
nature,  have  more  gradually  exhausted  themselves,  and  at 
length  have  died  of  grief.  The  same  has  occasionally  oc- 
curred when  they  have  been  separated  from  each  other. 

Two  spaniels,  mother  and  son,  were  self  hunting,  in 
Mr.  Drark’s  woods,  near  Amersham,  Sticks.  The 
gamekeeper  .shot  the  mother;  the  son,  frightened,  ran 
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away  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  returned  to  look  for 
his  mother.  Having  found  her  dead  bod}^,  he  laid  him- 
self down  by  her,  and  was  discovered  in  that  situation  the 
next  day  by  his  master,  who  took  him  home,  together 
with  the  body  of  the  mother.  Six  weeks  did  this  aflec- 
tionate  creature  refuse  all  consolation,  and  almost  all 
nutriment.  He  became  at  length  universally  convuls- 
ed, and  died  of  grief. 

1 have  also  seen  several  instances  of  dogs  voluntarily 
undertaking  the  office  of  nurse  to  others,  who  have  been 
sick.  When  we  consider  the  warmth  of  their  feelings, 
and  the  tenderness  of  their  regard,  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  it  happens  among  those  habituated  to  one 
another;  but  I have  occasionally  observed  it  among 
those  who  were  nearly  strangers  to  each  other.  One 
very  particular  case  occurs  to  my  recollection,  where  a 
large  dog,  of  the  mastiff  breed,  hardly  full  grown,  at- 
tached himself  to  a very  small  spaniel  ill  with  distem- 
per ; from  which  the  large  dog  was  himself  but  newly 
recovered.  He  commenced  this  attention  to  the  spaniel 
the  moment  he  saw  it,  and,  for  several  weeks,  he  con- 
tinued it  unremittingly,  licking  him  clean,  following  him 
every  where,  and  carefully  protecting  him  from  harm. 
When  the  large  dog  was  fed,  he  has  been  seen  to  save 
a portion,  and  to  solicit  the  little  one  to  eat  it ; and,  in 
one  instance,  he  was  observed  to  select  a favourite  mor- 
sel, and  carry  it  to  the  kennel  where  the  sick  animal  lay. 
When  the  little  dog  was,  from  illness,  unable  to  move, 
the  large  one  used  to  sit  at  the  door  of  his  kennel,  where 
he  would  remain  for  hours,  guarding  him  from  interrup- 
tion. Here  was  no  instinct,  no  interest ; it  was  wholly 
the  action  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  mind. 

In  the  human  species,  gratitude  has  ever  been  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  highest  virtues.  Where  shall  we 
see  it  exhibited  in  a more  interesting  point  of  view  than 
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by  these  admirable  animals  ? A benefit  is  never  forgot- 
ten by  the  majority  of  them;  but  for  injuries,  they  have 
the  shortest  memory  of  any  living  creature.  Every  per- 
son must  have  been  an  eye-witness  to  many  facts  of 
this  kind ; but  my  opportunities  of  seeing  different  dogs 
have  presented  me  with  such  varied  occasions,  where 
gratitude  has  been  displayed  in  its  fullest  extent,  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  mention  one  or  two. 

A large  setter,  ill  with  the  distemper,  had  been  most 
tenderly  nursed  by  a lady  for  three  weeks ; at  length  he 
, became  so  ill  as  to  be  placed  on  a bed,  where  he  re- 
mained three  days  in  a dying  situation.  After  a short 
absence,  the  lady,  on  re-entering  the  room,  observed 
him  to  fix  his  eyes  attentively  on  her,  and  make  an 
efl'ort  to  crawl  across  the  bed  towards  her : this  he  ac- 
complished, evidently  for  the  sole  purpose  of  licking 
her  hands ; which  having  done,  he  expired  without  a 
groan.  I am  fully  convinced  that  the  animal  was  sen- 
sible of  his  approaching  dissolution,  and  that  this  was 
a last  forcible  effort  to  express  his  gratitude  for  the  care 
taken  of  him. 

The  following  anecdotes  tend  to  set  the  sagacity  of 
the  dog  in  a favourable  point  of  view ; but  the  instances 
of  strong  intellectual  capacity  are  so  common,  that  it  is 
probable  the  experience  of  every  one  conversant  with 
dogs  will  furnish  many  such : — 

A native  of  Germany,  fond  of  travelling,  was  pur- 
suing his  course  through  Holland,  accompanied  by  a 
large  dog.  Walking,  one  evening,  on  a high  bank 
which  formed  one  side  of  a dike,  or  canal,  so  common 
in  that  country,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  was  precipi- 
tated into  the  water;  and,  being  unable  to  swim,  he 
soon  became  senseless.  When  he  recovered  his  recol- 
lection, he  found  himself  in  a cottage,  on  the  contrary 
side  of  the  dike  to  that  from  which  he  fell,  surrounded 
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by  peasants,  who  had  been  using  the  means  so  gene- 
rally practised  in  that  country  for  the  recovery  of 
drowned  persons.  The  account  given  by  the  peasants 
was,  that  one  of  them,  returning  home  from  his  labour, 
observed,  at  a considerable  distance,  a large  dog  in  the 
water  swimming  and  dragging,  and  sometimes  pushing, 
something  that  he  seemed  to  have  great  difficulty  in 
supporting  ; but  which  he,  at  length,  succeeded  in  get- 
ting into  a small  creek  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  on 
which  the  men  were. 

When  the  animal  had  pulled  what  he  had  hitherto 
supported  as  far  out  of  the  water  as  he  was  able,  the 
peasant  discovered  that  it  was  the  body  of  a man.  The 
dog,  having  shaken  himself,  began  industriously  to  lick 
the  hands  and  face  of  his  master,  while  the  peasant  has- 
tened across ; and,  having  obtained  assistance,  the  body 
was  conveyed  to  a neighbouring  house,  where  the  re- 
suscitating means  used  soon  restored  him  to  sense  and 
recollection.  Two  very  considerable  bruises,  with  the 
marks  of  teeth,  appeared,  one  on  his  shoulder,  the  other 
at  the  root  of  the  poll  of  the  head  : from  these  circum- 
stances his  master  seemed  convinced  that  the  faithful 
beast  first  seized  him  by  the  shoulder,  and  swam  with 
him  in  this  manner  some  time ; but  that  his  sagacity 
had  prompted  him  to  let  go  this  hold,  and  shift  it  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  by  which  he  had  been  enabled  to 
support  the  head  out  of  the  water.  I should,  in  justice 
to  the  gratitude  of  this  gentleman,  who  related  the  cir- 
cumstances to  me  himself,  state  that,  wherever  he  after- 
wards boarded,  he  always  voluntarily  gave  half  as  much 
for  the  support  of  his  dog  as  he  agreed  to  give  for 
himself,  by  which  extreme  liberality  he  insured  the 
greatest  care  and  kindness  for  his  preserver. 

In  relating  the  following,  I shall  pos.sibly  stagger  the 
faith  of  .some : I can  only  remark,  that  I would  not 
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willingly  trespass  the  bounds  of  truth.  The  facts  were 
detailed  to  me  by  several  persons  of  veracity,  who  pro- 
fessed to  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  them ; and  all  the 
circumstances  appeared  to  be  well  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

A butcher  and  cattle  dealer,  who  resided  about  nine 
miles  from  the  town  oi  Alston,  in  Cumberland,  bought  a 
dog  of  a drover.  This  butcher  was  accustomed  to  pur- 
chase sheep  and  kine  in  the  vicinity,  which,  when  fat- 
tened, he  drove  to  Alston  market,  and  sold.  In  these 
excursions  he  was  frequently  astonished  at  the  adroit- 
ness of  his  dog,  and  at  the  extreme  dexterity  mth  which 
he  managed  the  cattle.  At  last,  so  convinced  was  he 
of  his  sagacity  as  well  as  fidelity,  that  he  wagered  he 
would  entrust  him  with  a certain  number  of  oxen  and 
sheep  to  drive,  wholly  unattended,  to  Alston  market.  It 
was  stipulated  that  no  person  should  be  within  sight  or 
hearing  who  had  the  least  controul  over  the  dog ; nor 
was  any  spectator  to  interfere,  nor  be  within  a given 
distance.  On  trial,  this  extraordinary  animal  proceeded 
with  his  business  in  the  most  steady  and  dexterous 
manner;  and  although  he  had  frequently  to  drive  his 
charge  through  other  herds  who  were  grazing,  yet  he 
never  lost  one,  but,  conducting  them  into  the  very  yard 
to  which  he  was  used  to  drive  them  when  with  his 
master,  he  significantly  delivered  them  up  to  the  person 
appointed  to  receive  them,  by  barking  at  his  door. 
What  more  particularly  marked  the  dog’s  sagacity  was, 
that,  when  the  path  the  herd  travelled  lay  through  a spot 
where  others  were  grazing,  he  would  run  forward,  stop 
his  own  drove,  and  then,  driving  the  others  away,  col- 
lect his  scattered  charge,  and  proceed.  He  was,  I 
believe,  several  times  afterwards  thus  sent  alone,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  curious  or  the  convenience  of  his 
master,  and  always  acquitted  himself  in  the  same 
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adroit  and  intelligent  manner.  The  story  reaching  the 
ears  of  a gentleman  travelling  in  that  neighbourhood, 
he  bought  the  dog  for  a considerable  sum  of  money. 
Extraordinary  as  the  circumstances  are,  I have  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  perfect  correctness  of  the 
statement.  I resided  for  a twelvemonth  within  a few 
miles  of  the  spot,  and,  as  I before  observed,  the  whole 
appeared  fresh  in  every  one’s  recollection. 

I remember  watching  a shepherd’s  boy  in  Scotland, 
who  was  sitting  on  the  bank  of  a wide  but  shallow 
stream.  A sheep  had  strayed  to  a considerable  dis- 
tance on  the  other  side  of  the  water ; the  boy,  calling 
to  his  dog,  ordered  him  to  fetch  that  sheep  back,  but  to 
do  it  gently,  for  she  was  heavy  in  lamb.  1 do  not  affect 
to  say  that  the  dog  understood  the  reason  for  which  he 
was  commanded  to  perform  this  office  in  a more  gentle 
manner  than  usual ; but  that  he  did  understand  he  was 
to  do  it  gently  was  very  evident,  for  he  immediately 
marched  away  through  the  water,  came  gently  up  to  the 
side  of  the  sheep,  turned  her  towards  the  rest,  and  then 
both  dog  and  sheep  walked  quietly  side  by  side  back  to 
the  flock.  I was  scarcely  ever  more  pleased  at  a 
trifling  incident  in  rural  scenery  than  at  this. 

The  natural  sagacity  of  the  dog,  united  with  a teach- 
able disposition,  was  early  turned  by  man  to  many 
useful  purposes.  In  antient  history  we  have  many 
relations  of  cultivated  talents  in  dogs,  as  well  as  many 
anecdotes  of  extraordinary  feats  performed  by  them. 
Some  breeds  inherit  this  aptitude  more  than  others, 
though  all  are  .sufficiently  docile.  The  barbet,  or  poodle, 
is  a prominent  instance : I have  seen  several  of  these 
who  have  performed  the  ordinary  offices  of  a servant ; 
they  would  run  on  errands,  shut  the  door,  ring  the  bell, 
&c.  &c.  In  some  instances  they  have  been  sent  to  con- 
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sidcrable  distances”  with  letters,  parcels,  &c. — The 
farce  of  the  Deserter,  got  up  some  years  ago  at  Ast- 
ley’s,  and  performed  wholly  by  dogs,  exhibited  the 
most  astonishing  proof  of  their  teachable  and  imitative 
disposition  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

1 shall  conclude  this  summary  of  the  moral  qualities 
of  the  dog,  by  noticing  a property  in  him,  which,  if  it 
has  not  altogether  escaped  the  observation  of  philoso- 
phers and  naturalists,  it  has  certainly  been  but  very 
cursorily  noticed.  It  is,  however,  a subject  worthy  the 
most  attentive  investigation  of  the  metaphysician  and 
zoologist ; and  when  its  importance  is  considered,  from 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  phenomena  it  displays, 
it  is  only  surprising  that  it  has  not  before  received  a 
full  investigation.  This  property  may  be  justly  called 
a sixth  sense^\  although  it  has  no  outward  organs  con- 


I have  been  told  that  the  late  Mr.  Harvey  Combe  sent  a New- 
foundland dog  from  Andover,  in  Hampshire,  to  Hyde  Park  Corner. 
Mr.  Combe  had,  on  passing  through  the  turni)ike,  purposely  placed 
his  gloves  on  the  chimney  mantel-piece,  in  presence  of  (he  dog. 
When  Mr.  C.  arrived  at  Andovei-,  he  despatched  the  dog  back  for 
his  gloves,  with  which  the  sagacious  animal  returned  in  a shorter 
lime  than  was  supposed  sufticient  for  the  task. 

33  Dr.  ItoGET,  in  a lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  took 
some  notice  of  what  he  termed  a sixth  sense  that  had  been  observed 
by  him  in  bats,  and  some  other  animals,  but  which  sense  appears 
totally  distinct  from  the  faculty  of  observing  distances.  The  pro- 
perty Dr.  R.  notices  is  that  whereby  some  animals  arc  enabled  to 
perceive  the  situation  of  external  objects  without  seeing  or  coming 
ill  contact  w'ith  them.  Spallanzani  had  noticed  this  long  before. 

Mr.  Jacobson  has  lately  discovered,  at  the  bottom  and  fore  part  of 
the  nostrils,  in  some  quadrupeds,  certain  organs,  which  communicate 
with  the  mouth,  arc  amply  supplied  with  nerves  and  blood-vessels, 
and  which  seem  to  him  to  be  the  scat  of  some  peculiar  faculty ; but 
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nccted  with  it.  All  animals,  man  excepted,  have  it : it  is 
altogether  unallied  to  any  principle  of  intelligence  in 
the  human  mind ; and  is  totally  distinct  from  the  five 
outward  senses  common  to  both  man  and  inferior  ani- 
mals. Neither  is  memory  at  all  concerned  in  it : it  is 
purely  instinctive,  and  is  therefore  seldom  found  to 
err ; and,  being  instinctive,  it  is  very  universally  dis- 
tributed. This  sixth  sense  is  that  whereby  a dog,  re- 
moved to  a distance,  is  enabled  to  return  alone,  although 
the  intervening  portions  of  the  distance  are  utterly  un- 
known to  him,  and  that,  in  such  return,  it  is  evident  he 
can  neither  be  assisted  by  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  or 
recollection. 


wliedier  of  the  sixth  sense  notieed  by  Dr.  Koget,  or  of  that  of  (he 
judgment  ofdistanees,  or  of  .some  other,  he  is  not  able  to  decide. 

W ith  regard  to  the  perception  of  external  objects  “ without  vision” 
(I  would  rather  say  without  apparent  light)  or  contact,  there  are 
other  ways  of  accounting  for  this  property  w ithout  the  intervention 
of  a sixth  sense.  W'hcn  we  know  that  a condur  (vultnr  gryphus, 
JjIN.)  can  either  see  or  smell,  and  perhaps  both,  a carcass,  one  or 
two  miles  distant,  we  can  readily  conceive  that  the  eye  in  nocturnal 
and  crepuscular  animals  may  be  so  exquisitely  susceptible,  as  to  be 
stimulated  by  rays  ofligbtinfinilelyfiner  than  our  organs  can  perceive. 
This  perception  might  also  be  accounted  for  by  the  acuteness  of 
smelling,  which  we  know  is,  in  some  animals,  so  great,  that  the  ap- 
proach of  many  objects  is  ascertained  by  it  without  vision.  Another 
mode  by  which  the  situation  of  objects  is  perceived  without  seeing 
or  coming  in  contact  with  them,  is  by  means  of  the  ears : this  prin- 
cipally relates  to  large  objects.  It  is  not  difficult  to  accustom  one- 
self to  walk  by  the  side  of  a wall  or  along  a dark  passage,  so  as 
neither  to  touch  the  wall  nor  swerve  from  the  centre  of  the  passage. 
The  sonorous  rays  reverberated  (even  the  breathing  may  effect  this) 
from  the  objects,  and  again  striking  the  car,  may  enable  it  to  judge 
of  the  distance  by  the  acuteness  of  the  sound,  or  the  length  of  its 
return.  This  perception  of  large  objects,  without  seeing  or  contact, 
1 have  often  witnessed. 
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If  a man  was  travelling  over  an  extensive  plain,  and 
a heavy  fall  of  snow  was  suddenly  to  obscure  his  sight 
of  the  track,  and  other  surrounding  objects  that  might 
otherwise  serve  as  guides,  he  would  soon  become  be- 
wildered: all  his  senses  would  be  useless  to  him;  and  he 
would  be,  at  length,  utterly  at  a loss  how  to  proceed.  If 
he  should  deviate  one  moment  from  the  straight  line,  he 
would  become  immediately  involved  in  inexplicable 
embarrassment,  and  will  be  as  likely  to  pursue  a totally 
opposite  direction,  as  to  follow  that  which  would  con- 
duct him  to  his  house.  No  such  thing  happens  to 
either  a dog  or  a horse ; on  the  contrary,  when  all  track 
is  lost,  when  no  object  appears  but  the  falling  mass, 
turn  either  the  one  or  the  other  round  as  many  times  as 
you  will,  and  endeavour  even  to  bewilder  him,  yet,  the 
moment  he  is  left  at  his  liberty,  with  little  or  no  he- 
sitation he  will  turn  his  head  tow  ards  home,  and,  if  un- 
molested, will  arrive  there  in  safety.  It  is  evident  tliat 
neither  the  dog  nor  the  horse,  so  situated,  can  see 
through  the  falling  snow ; it  is  equally  impossible  for 
either  to  smell  his  way  ; for  if  the  distance  is  one,  tw  o, 
or  three  hundred  miles,  the  faculty  is  alike  active  and 
certain.  Neither  can  remembrance  operate,  for  no  sur- 
rounding object  can  become  evident  to  assist. — Camels, 
who  travel  many  hundred  miles  over  sandy  desarts, 
never  mistake  their  road.  Pigeons,  removed  under  the 
closest  covering,  to  a distance  they  have  never  before 
travelled,  when  set  at  liberty,  immediately  return,  Lith- 
Gow  assures  us,  that  pigeons  carry  letters  from  Babylon 
to  Aleppo  in  thirty  hours,  which  require  thirty  days  to 
be  carried  by  a man.  Bees,  and  other  insects,  readily 
return  to  any  given  spot  without  hesitation.  Indeed, 
their  whole  life  is  spent  in  wandering,  and  w ithout  such 
a faculty  they  could  never  find  their  homes. 

A gentleman  brought  from  Newfoundland  a dog  of 
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the  true  breed  for  his  brother,  who  resided  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Thames  Street^  but  who,  having  no  other 
means  of  keeping  the  animal,  except  in  close  confine- 
ment, preferred  sending  him  to  a friend  living  in  Scot- 
land. The  dog,  who  had  originally  been  disembarked 
at  Thames  Street,  was  again  re-embarked  at  the  same 
place,  on  board  a Berivick  Smack ; by  which  means, 
during  his  stay  in  London,  he  had  never  travelled  half 
a mile  from  the  spot  he  first  landed  at.  During  the 
short  time  he  remained,  he  had,  however,  contracted 
an  afiection  for  his  master;  and,  when  he  arrived  in 
Scotland,  his  regrets  at  the  separation  induced  him 
to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  escaping;  and,  though 
he  was  certainly  unacquainted  with  every  yard  of  the 
road,  yet  he  found  his  way  back  in  a very  short  time  to 
his  former  residence  on  Fish  Street  Hill;  but  in  so  ■ex- 
hausted a state,  that  he  had  only  time  to  express  his 
joy  at  seeing  his  master,  and  expired  within  an  hour 
after  his  arrival. 

Dogs  losing  their  owners  in  the  most  remote  and  in- 
tricate parts  of  London,  which  they  have  never  before 
visited,  readily  return  by  the  same  instinctive  principle ; 
and  instances  have  occurred  where  they  have  found 
their  way  back  from  foreign  countries  even. 

Before  I conclude  this  interesting  subject,  I would 
remark  that  dogs,  in  addition  to  the  capability  of  tra- 
versing distances  aright  that  are  new  to  them,  have  also 
the  faculty  of  remarking  time,  and  of  informing  them- 
selves of  the  recurrence  of  determined  periods. 

A dog  was  visited  every  Sunday  by  his  master,  and 
only  on  that  day  ; but,  although  no  alteration  whatever 
took  place  in  surrounding  appearances,  on  that  day  he 
invariably  placed  himself  at  the  door  in  silent  expecta- 
tion till  his  master  arrived. — “ A dog  trudged  two  miles 
“ every  Saturday  to  market,  to  cater  for  himself  in  the 
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“ shambles : on  that  day,  and  on  that  day  only,  did  he 
“ ever  attempt  it.” — New  York  Post.  Many  instances 
of  similar  observation  have  been  noticed,  which  prove 
that  the  passage  of  time  is  marked  by  these  animals,  as 
well  as  the  direction  of  situation  and  judgment  of 
distance. 

Would  my  reader’s  patience  to  read,  continue  as  long 
as  mine  to  write  on  this  subject,  we  should  accompany 
each  other  through  volumes.  Innumerable  anecdotes, 
tending  to  display  the  valuable  properties  and  amiable 
qualities  of  the  dog,  crowd  on  my  recollection : but  1 
would  indulge  a hope  that  enough  has  been  brought 
forward  to  prove  him  worthy  of  the  highest  estimation ; 
and  to  create  for  him  such  an  interest  as  will  insure 
that  care  and  attention  which  he  so  eminently  deserves. 


DISEASES  OF  DOGS 


A.  WORK  of  this  kind  will  not  admit  of  an  anatomical  dis- 
play of  the  internal  organs,  nor  of  a minute  inquiry  into  the 
animal  economy  of  the  dog.  In  the  present  state  of  canine 
medicine,  it  is  sufficient  to  be  aware,  that  the  viscera  of  this 
animal  bear  so  close  a resemblance  in  anatomical  structure  to 
the  same  parts  in  the  human  subject,  that  to  study  the  one,  is 
to  gain  an  acquaintance  with  the  other. 

This  resemblance  is  particularly  striking  between  the  or- 
gans concerned  in  the  assimilation  of  food,  and  which  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  that  both  the  subjects 
they  belong  to  are  omnivorous;  and  to  which  cause  it  is 
probable  we  must  attribute  the  close  affinity  that  exists  be- 
tween their  diseases  also.  This  similarity  of  disease  does 
not,  however,  equally  extend  to  all  the  domestic  animals 
around  us.  On  the  contrary,  in  some  of  them,  the  analogy 
wholly  fails,  and  to  this  it  is  owing  that  the  medical  treat- 
ment of  dogs  has  hitherto  made  such  small  progress.  The 
human  physician  thinks  the  matter  beneath  his  notice,  and 
the  veterinarian  finds  it  beyond  bis  comprehension.  I have 
had  innumerable  opportunities  of  witnessing,  and  lamenting, 
this  total  want  of  experience  and  information  on  canine  medi- 
cine, even  among  the  best  veterinarians  ; and  until  it  is  studied 
as  a distinct  branch  of  art,  it  will  remain  so. 

Not  only  do  the  maladies  of  the  canine  race  very  nearly 
resemble  those  of  the  human  species,  in  cause,  appearance, 
and  effect ; but  the  similarity  is  extended  to  the  number  and 
variety  of  them  also  ; as  may  be  seen  by  a reference  to  the 
nosological  catalogue,  where  many  complaints  will  be  found 
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that  have  no  existence  among  other  domestic  animals.  These 
affinities  will,  however,  cease  to  excite  wonder  when  we 
consider  that,  in  addition  to  the  complexity  of  structure  in 
dogs,  their  complete  domestication  has  subjected  them  to 
lives  wholly  artificial,  and,  in  many  instances,  to  habits  the 
most  unhealthy. 

But  although  the  analogies  between  the  human  and  canine 
diseases  are  so  striking,  yet  circumstances  exist  that  would 
foil  the  most  experienced  physician,  equally  with  the  most 
able  veterinarian,  in  his  attempts  at  a successful  curative  prac- 
tice on  dogs,  without  a particular  and  diligent  attention  to 
canine  pathology,  as  a distinct  branch  of  the  ars  medendi. 
In  many  diseases  of  the  dog,  every  thing  must  depend  on 
the  experience  and  acuteness  of  the  practitioner,  in  delecting 
the  immediate  seat  of  the  complaint.  Important  exceptions 
to  the  strict  analogy  I have  noticed,  likewise  occur,  which 
would  embarrass  both  the  human  and  veterinary  physicians. 
A prominent  instance  presents  itself  in  the  specific  canine 
diseases,  which  are  wholly  unlike  any  human  malady.  Ano- 
ther important  deviation  arises  from  the  different  efl'ects  that 
some  of  the  remedies  employed  have  on  the  two  subjects. 

Ten  grains  of  calomel,  though  a full  dose,  is  by  no  means 
a destructive  one  to  a human  subject,  yet  I have  seen  a large 
pointer  killed  by  this  quantity,  which  had  been  ordered  by  an 
eminent  surgeon ; this  would  not  however  always  happen. 
On  the  other  hand,  three  drams  of  aloes,  which  would  pro- 
bably prove  fatal  to  nine  human  persons  out  of  ten,  might  be 
taken  by  some  large  dogs  with  impunity.  A dog  could  take, 
without  much  derangement,  a dose  of  opium  which  would 
destroy  a man  ; on  the  contrary,  the  quantity  of  nux  vomica, 
or  crowfig,  that  would  destroy  the  largest  dog,  would  fail  to 
destroy  a man.  Between  the  effects  produced  by  many  medi- 
cinal articles  on  the  stomachs  of  other  domestic  animals,  and 
that  of  the  dog,  a still  more  marked  distinction,  or,  at  least, 
a more  universal  one,  exists.  It  will  therefore  be  evident, 
that  neither  the  human  physician,  nor  the  veterinary  practi- 
tioner, can  be  equal  to  a successful  medical  practice  on  dogs. 
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without  much  experience  thereon,  and  a professed  and  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  subject. 

When,  also,  the  existing-  disease  has  been  ascertained,  and 
the  appropriate  treatment  has  been  determined  on,  still  ano- 
ther difficulty  often  presents  itself ; which  is,  how  to  admi- 
nister the  remedy.  Now  and  then,  dogs  prove  very  refrac- 
tory, and  no  small  degree  of  force  is  necessary  to  get  any 
medicine  down.  In  general  cases,  however,  a slight  degree 
of  dexterity  will  accomplish  the  purpose. 


'The  most  convenient  Mode  of  Administering 

Remedies. 

Place  the  dog  upright  on  his  hind  legs,  between  the  knees 
of  a seated  person,  with  bis  back  inwards  (a  very  small  dog 
may  be  taken  altogether  into  the  lap).  Apply  a napkin 
round  his  shoulders,  bringing  it  forwards  over  the  fore  legs, 
by  which  they  become  secured  from  resisting.  The  mouth 
being  now  forced  open  by  the  pressure  of  the  fore  finger  and 
thumb  upon  the  lips  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  medicine  can  be 
conveniently  introduced  with  the  other  hand,  and  passed 
sufficiently  far  into  the  throat  to  insure  its  not  being  returned. 
The  mouth  should  now  be  closed,  and  it  should  be  kept  so, 
until  the  matter  given  has  been  seen  to  pass  down.  When 
the  animal  is  too  strong  to  be  managed  by  one  person,  ano- 
ther assistant  is  requisite  to  hold  open  the  mouth  ; which,  if 
the  subject  is  very  refractory,  is  best  effected  by  a strong  piece 
of  tape  applied  behind  the  holders  or  fangs  of  each  jaw. 

The  difference  between  giving  liquid  and  solid  medicines  is 
not  considerable.  A ball  or  bolus  should  be  passed  completely 
over  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  dexterously  pushed  some 
way  backwards  and  downwards.  When  a liquid  remedy  is 
given,  if  the  quantity  is  more  than  can  be  swallowed  at  one 
effort,  it  should  be  removed  from  the  mouth  between  each 
deglutition,  or  the  dog  may  be  strangled.  The  head  should 
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also  be  completely  secured,  and  a little  elevated,  to  prevent 
the  liquid  remedy  from  again  running  out. 

Balls  of  a soft  consistence,  and  those  composed  of  nauseous 
ingredients,  should  be  wrapped  in  silver  or  other  thin  paper, 
and  greased,  or  they  may  occasion  so  much  disgust  as  to  be 
returned.  Medicines  wholly  without  taste,  as  mercurials, 
antimonials,  &c.  may  be  frequently  given  in  the  food ; but 
sometimes  a considerable  inconvenience  attends  this,  which 
is,  that,  if  the  deception  is  discovered  by  the  dog,  he  will  ob- 
stinately refuse  his  food  for  some  time  afterwards.  The  purg- 
ing salts  may  also  be  sometimes  given  in  food,  being  mistaken 
by  the  animal  for  the  sapid  effect  produced  by  common  salt. 

Dogs  are  not  only  very  susceptible  of  disease,  but,  when  ill, 
they  require  great  attention  and  care  to  insure  their  recovery. 
It  is  however  too  common  with  many  persons  to  neglect  them 
under  these  circumstances ; and  if  they  are  placed  in  a cold 
room,  or  an  outhouse,  with  stale  or  broken  victuals  and  water 
placed  before  them,  it  is  frequently  all  the  attention  they 
experience : unless,  perhaps,  to  all  this  may  be  added,  some- 
thing of  doubtful  efficacy  as  a remedy.  But  when  we  con- 
sider how  very  tender  many  of  these  animals  are  rendered  by 
confinement  and  artificial  habits,  it  will  be  clear  that,  un- 
der sickness,  they  must  require  peculiar  care  and  attention. 
Warmth  seems  particularly  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  sick 
dogs,  and  is  often  of  more  consequence  to  their  recovery  than 
is  imagined.  Many  of  their  diseases  degenerate  into  convul- 
sions when  the  sick  are  exposed  to  cold.  Cleanliness,  and  a 
change  of  tlieir  litter  or  bed,  is  very  grateful  to  them  in  many 
cases  of  putridity,  as  in  distemper,  &c.  Complaints  purely 
inflammatory,  it  is  evident,  must  be  treated  by  abstinence  ; 
but,  in  all  others,  the  weakness  present  must  be  combated  by 
nutritious  aliment. 

It  is  not  sufficient,  as  is  often  imagined,  that  food,  particu- 
larly of  the  common  kind,  be  merely  placed  before  a sick 
dog.  In  many  such  cases,  the  appetite  wholly  fails ; and,  if 
even  the  animal  could  eat,  the  stomach  would  not  at  this 
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time  dig'est  hard  meat,  or  any  of  the  common  matters  usually 
given  to  dog's.  In  these  instances,  nourishment  is  best  re- 
ceived from  strong  broths,  gravy,  jelly,  or  gruel ; or,  perhaps, 
best  of  all,  from  thick  gruel  and  a strong  animal  jelly,  mixed  ; 
for  I have  always  remarked,  that  no  simple  liquid  will  afford 
equal  nutriment  with  one  thickened  with  flour  or  other 
meal. 

Sick  dogs  are  also  very  fanciful,  and  often  require  enticing 
to  eat,  by  the  same  arts  we  use  towards  children.  Fresh  meat 
of  any  kind,  but  very  lightly  broiled,  will  sometimes  tempt 
them.  At  others,  pork,  in  particular,  is  highly  relished  ; 
while,  in  some  cases,  raw  meat  alone  will  be  taken.  But  in 
almost  all  cases,  if  the  slightest  inclination  for  food  remains, 
horse-flesh,  lightly  dressed,  will  be  found  irresistible  ; so  great 
is  their  preference  for  this  food.  The  extreme  fickleness  of 
their  appetite,  when  sick,  makes  it  necessary  that  every  kind 
of  edible  should  be  tried,  as  that  which  is  voluntarily  taken 
will  always  digest  more  readily  than  that  which  is  forcibly 
given.  But  in  all  illnesses  of  long  continuance,  when  food  is 
obstinately  refused,  nourishment  should  be  forced  down.  In 
cases  requiring  active  cordials,  ale  may  be  mixed  with  gruel 
or  gravy.  Wine  is  seldom  advisable,  from  its  disposition  to 
inflame  the  bowels,  I have,  however,  now  and  then  used  it 
with  benefit  in  highly  putrid  cases  of  distemper ; in  which 
instances  forced  meat  balls  also  prove  both  nutritious  and  an 
active  cordial. 

The  intenseness  of  mental  feeling  in  the  dog  is  at  all  times 
great,  but  under  disease  it  appears  doubled  ; and  although  it 
may,  to  a superficial  observer,  look  like  an  affectation  of  ten- 
derness, it  is  a very  necessary  caution  to  observe,  that  at  these 
times  their  minds  should  be  soothed  by  every  means  in  the 
power  of  those  around  them.  Harshness  of  manner  and  un- 
kind treatment,  in  many  instances,  very  evidently  aggravate 
their  complaints.  Under  some  diseases  their  irritability  of 
mind  is  particularly  apparent.  Distemper  is  a very  prominent 
example  of  this.  I have  several  times  witnessed  an  angry 
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word  spoken  to  a healthy  dog,  produce  instant  convulsions  in 
a distempered  one  who  happened  to  be  near ; and  the  fits  that 
come  on  spontaneously  in  distemper,  almost  instantly  leave 
the  dog  by  soothing  notice,  so  open  are  they  to  mental  im- 
pressions. Joy  and  surprise  will  also  often  prove  injurious 
to  them  when  they  are  very  weak. 

Even  among  those  who  conceive  themselves  minutely  ac- 
quainted with  dogs  (and  who  probably  are  so  with  the  sport, 
ing  kinds,  and  with  such  as  live  more  natural  lives  in  the  open 
air  of  the  country,  with  the  advantages  of  moderate  feeding 
and  due  exercise)  there  will  be  many  who  will  regard  these 
extreme  cautions  as  unnecessary.  The  number  and  variety 
of  the  diseases  quoted  will  also  probably  excite  their  surprise  ; 
and,  unaware  of  the  existence  even  of  many  of  them,  they 
will  be  apt  to  consider  the  diversity  of  symptomatic  appear- 
ances described,  the  cautions  insisted  on,  and  the  minuteness 
of  detail  in  the  medical  treatment,  as,  in  a great  degree,  su- 
perfluous : but  a little  further  inquiry  will  satisfy  such,  that 
no  animals  can  differ  more  widely  than  the  dogs  they  are 
accustomed  to,  and  those  that  are  born,  bred,  and  perhaps 
constantly  reside  in  cities,  towns,  or  other  confined  situations. 
These  instructions  are  necessarily  confined  to  no  one  meridian: 
as  well  as  the  more  healthy  country  animal,  they  embrace 
also  the  pet,  and  pampered  favourite,  that  is  perhaps  im- 
mured, twenty-three  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  in  a hot 
drawing  or  bed-room,  breathing  the  same  confined  air,  eating 
the  same  luxurious  food,  and  exercising  in  the  same  easy  car- 
riage, with  his  owner.  A life  so  wholly  artificial  alters  the 
mental  and  bodily  properties  to  such  a degree,  of  such  as  are 
subjected  to  it,  that  their  constitutional  tendency  to  disease 
is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  those  they  belong  to  : under  dis- 
ease their  irritability  is  nearly  equal,  the  diversities  of  their 
symptoms  nearly  as  numerous  ; and,  consequently,  that  they 
require  every  portion  of  that  caution  and  attention  I have 
prescribed  to  insure  their  recovery. 
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The  alphabetical  arrang-ement  of  the  former  edition  has 
been  objected  to  by  the  professional  critic,  as  not  sufficiently 
scholastic  for  the  reputation  of  a teacher  of  medicine.  It  was 
then,  as  it  is  now,  my  anxious  wish  to  make  the  Canine 
Pathology  extensively  useful,  and  a work  of  g-eneral  refer- 
ence among-  the  diversified  classes  whose  interest,  or  amuse- 
ment, may  connect  them  with  dog-s.  A nosological  arrange- 
ment of  diseases,  expressed  in  appropriate  terms  of  art,  would 
undoubtedly  have  given  to  the  whole  an  appearance  of 
greater  medical  erudition ; and  had  I written  solely  with  a 
view  to  professional  fame,  or  had  I intended  the  work  for 
the  exclusive  reading  of  those  who  had  been  medically  edu- 
cated, I should  certainly,  both  in  the  language  and  arrange- 
ment of  it,  have  differed  from  my  present  mode,  although 
the  substance  would  have  been  still  the  same.  But  as  the 
professional  reader  will  not  find  the  instructions  contained  in 
it  less  efficacious  for  being  divested  of  medical  technicalities, 
and  as  the  unprofessional  one  will  much  more  readily  com- 
prehend them  in  their  present  form,  so  I hope  I shall  stand 
excused  by  all  parties  for  having  continued  in  the  most  plain 
and  simple  track  of  alphabetical  arrangement;  which,  al- 
though it  precludes  systematic  display,  yet  greatly  increases 
the  facility  of  reference.  For  this  reason,  likewise,  I have 
made  the  Pathology  not  only  a catalogue  of  diseases,  but  of 
symptoms  also  ; by  which  means  those  unaccustomed  to 
professional  reading  may  ascertain  the  existing  disease  by 
the  leading  feature  or  symptom  of  it.  In  compliance,  how- 
ever, with  medical  taste,  I have,  in  this  edition,  given  the 
prescriptions  in  the  chemical  or  pharmaceutical  terms,  sub- 
joining however,  as  before,  the  popular  and  long  received 
names  of  the  various  medicaments  in  use. 

I hope  that  some  dependance  may  be  placed  on  the  curative 
plans  detailed  ; they  are  the  result  of  twenty  3'ears’  extensive 
practice,  in  each  year  of  which  I have  examined  from  two  to 
three  thousand  sick  dogs.  The  different  ailments,  as  they 
occurred,  were  diligently  attended  to  ; the  operations  of  the 
various  remedies  used  were  carefully  observed  ; and  the  ge- 
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neral  result  was  accurately  rioted.  In  such  cases  as  termin- 
ated fatally,  the  morbid  appearances  were  attentively  ex- 
amined, by  which  much  lig^ht  was  thrown  on  future  instances 
of  a similar  description. 


Age  of  Dogs. 

Dogs  do  not,  like  horses  and  cattle,  present  any  exact  cri- 
terion of  their  age  ; nevertheless,  attention  to  the  following 
appearances  will  assist  us  in  determining  the  matter. 

At  about  four  years,  the  front  teeth  lose  their  points,  and 
each  of  them  presents  a flattened  surface,  which  increases  as 
the  age  advances ; they  likewise  lose  their  whiteness.  In 
dogs  fed  much  on  bones,  and  in  those  who  fetch  and  carry, 
as  it  is  called,  these  teeth  suffer  very  much,  and  are  some- 
times broken  out,  while  the  dog  is  yet  young.  The  holders, 
or  tusks,  are  also  blunted  by  the  same  causes.  At  seven  or 
eight,  the  hair  about  the  eyes  becomes  slightly  grey.  Gra- 
dually, likewise,  a greyish  tint  extends  over  the  face  ; but 
it  is  not  till  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  years,  that  the  eyes  lose 
their  lustre.  When  they  become  dim,  general  decay  pro- 
ceeds rapidly,  though  some  last  fifteen,  sixteen,  or  seventeen 
years ; and  I have  seen  a mother  and  son  vigorous  at  twenty 
and  twenty-one  years  old.  Such  instances  as  the  latter  must, 
however,  be  considered  as  rare. 

Now  and  then  an  extraordinary  exception  occurs: — I once 
saw  a small  French  dog,  which  I was  assured  had  reached 
his  twenty-fourth  year,  and  which,  at  the  time  I saw  him, 
was  still  vigorous  and  lively.  I am  not  aware  that  much 
difference  exists  between  the  various  breeds,  as  to  the  age 
they  arrive  at.  Spaniels  I,  however,  think  rather  long- 
lived  ; while  terriers,  on  the  contrary,  I have  seldom  ob- 
served very  old.  The  natural  life  of  the  dog  may  be  consi- 
dered as  ranging  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years.  Do- 
mestication has  tended,  in  some  degree,  to  curtail  the  period. 
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but  not  so  much  as  might  be  expected  considering  the 
powerful  operation  of  artificial  habits. 


Alteratives. 

There  are  many  states  in  which,  although  there  appears 
no  very  serious  disease,  yet  a sufficient  remove  from  health 
exists  to  make  some  alteration  in  the  constitution  necessary. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  end  may,  in  general,  be  attained 
by  alteratives.  An  actual  disease  may  also  exist,  whose  re- 
move can  be  best  effected  by  a slow  gradual  alteration  to  be 
brought  about  in  the  constitution  by  what  are,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, termed  alteratives.  Hence  excessive  fatness, 
chronic  coughs,  fits,  glandular  swellings,  mange,  &c.  &c. 
are  best  attacked  by  these  sorts  of  remedies. 

Various  substances  are  used  as  alteratives ; as  antimonials, 
and  the  different  preparations  of  mercury,  iron,  and  tin. 
The  nitrate  of  potash  (nitre'),  the  supertartrate  of  potash 
(cream  of  tartar-),  aloes,  salines,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  are  excel- 
lent alteratives.  Tartarized  antimony  (emetic  tartar)  often 
proves  a very  useful  alterative  in  the  chronic  asthmatic  cough 
to  which  dogs  are  subject,  given  as  an  emetic  once  or  twice 
a week  in  doses  of  one  grain  to  three.  Antimonial  powder, 
or  James’s  Powder,  maybe  also  given  with  benefit  as  an 
alterative  in  similar  cases.  Crude  antimony  is  often  found 
useful  in  diseases  of  the  skin  : but  it  is  unfortunately  very  un- 


* Buffon  calculates  the  length  of  life  in  the  dog  from  the  time  of  his 
growth.  “ La  duree  dc  la  vie  est  dans  le  chien,  comme  dans  les  autres  ani- 
“ maux,  proportionelle  au  temps  de  I’accroissement ; il  est  environ  deux  ans 
“ a croitre,  ils  vit  aussi  sept  fois  deux  ans.” — BuFFdij,  Hist.  Nat.  tom.  v,  223. 

jElian  considers  fourteen  years  as  the  natural  period  of  life  in  dogs.— 
.Elian,  De  Nat  Animal.,  lib.  iv,  c.  41. 

Some  of  the  antients  have  stated  that  a difference  exists  in  the  duration 
of  life  between  the  sexes,  but  experience  justifies  no  such  distinction. — Ar- 
uiANUs  de  Venatione,  c.  32. 
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certain  in  its  operation  : that  is,  some  dogs  will  bear  a con-- 
siderable  quantity,  while  others  cannot  even  take  a small  I 
one  without  violent  sickness.  The  usual  dose  is  from  half  ai 
scruple  to  half  a dram.  Nitrate  of  potash  {iiitre)  is  a very 
useful  alterative  to  dogs  for  hot  itching  humours  and  redness* 
of  the  skin,  in  doses  of  four  grains  to  ten.  The  supertartrate 
of  potash  {cream  of  tartar'^  may  be  also  given  as  an  alter-- 
ative  with  benefit,  in  larger  doses,  in  the  same  cases.  All  I 
the  preparations  of  mercury,  though  excellent  alteratives, 
require  great  caution  when  frequently  repeated,  or  regularlytj 
given  ; for  dogs  are  easily  salivated,  and  salivation  producesij 
very  hurtful  effects  on  them. 

Dogs,  when  fully  salivated,  lose  their  teeth  very  early,  andl| 
their  breath  continues  offensive  through  life.  The  whole  of  I 
the  feline  tribe  are  also  easily  affected  by  mercury.  I was^^ 
requested  to  inspect  the  very  large  lion  that  so  long  graced!} 
Pidcock’s  Menagerie.  It  may  be  remembered  by  many, 
that  this  noble  animal’s  tongue  constantly  hung  without  hissi 
mouth  ; which  arose  from  his  having  been  injudiciously  sali--i 
vated,  many  years  before,  by  a mercurial  preparation  ap- 
plied by  the  keeper  for  the  cure  of  mange.  The  submuriate 
of  mercury  (calomel)  is,  likewise,  very  irregular  in  its  action 
on  dogs ; 1 have  seen  eight  grains  fail  to  open  the  bowels  of 
even  a small  one,  while,  on  the  contrary,  1 have  been  calledlj 
to  a pointer  fatally  poisoned  by  ten  grains.  It  forms,  how- 
ever, a useful  auxiliary  to  purgatives,  in  doses  of  three  to  six(| 
grains  ; and  as  it  not  unfrequently  acts  on  the  stomach,  so  it 
may  be  used  with  advantage  as  an  emetic  in  some  cases, 
particularly  in  conjunction  with  tartarized  antimony  {tartar 
emetic).  When,  therefore,  a purgative  is  brought  up  again, 
in  which  calomel  was  a component  part,  it  may  be  suspected 
to  arise  from  this  source,  and,  if  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the 
purge,  the  mercurial  should  be  omitted. 

The  various  preparations  of  iron  form  excellent  alteratives 
in  some  cases  of  weakness,  particularly  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  for  which  affections  they  act  best  when  united  w'ith 
the  aromatic  bitters.  Sulphur  is  the  alterative  remedy  in  the 
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most  general  use  of  any  ; but  its  properties  in  this  respect  are 
much  overrated.  It  is  a very  common  practice  to  put  a roll 
of  brimstone  into  the  pans  from  whence  dogs  drink  their 
water  ; the  impregnation  of  which,  by  means  of  the  sulphur, 
is  expected  to  keep  the  animals  in  health : but  so  completely 
insoluble  in  water  is  brimstone  in  this  state,  that  a roll  of  it 
so  kept  would  not  lose  ten  grains  of  its  weight  in  ten  years, 
nor  would  it  become  in  the  least  altered  in  its  quality. 

Sulphur  in  powder,  or  flour  of  brimstone,  as  it  is  termed, 
is,  however,  more  active  ; but  even  in  this  form  it  often  passes 
through  the  bowels  nearly  unchanged.  It  proves'^  in  other 
instances,  slightly  purgative.  In  one  disease,  however,  it 
seldom  fails  to  do  good,  even  unaccompanied  by  any  thing 
besides,  which  is  the  piles,  to  which  complaint  many  dogs 
are  very  subject.  In  conjunction  with  other  alteratives  of 
the  cooling,  cleansing  kind,  it  proves  also  useful  in  mangy 
eruptions,  canker,  &c. ; and  I am  disposed  to  think,  that 
one  part  of  supertartrate  of  potash  {cream,  of  tartar^,  with 
two  parts  of  sulphur,  forms  the  best  alterative  that  can  be 
given  in  these  cases.  Externally  applied,  the  benefits  of 
sulphur  are  much  more  apparent,  and  are  too  well  known  to 
need  enumeration. 

The  cases  that  require  the  use  of  alteratives  are  numerous  ; 
. when  judiciously  given,  they  keep  dogs  cool,  and  obviate  the 
ill  effects  of  improper  feeding  and  close  confinement.  In 
sporting  dogs  they  often  prove  very  useful  by  removing  their 
useless  fat,  assisting  their  wind,  and  purifying  their  juices*  ; 
for  no  dog  will  hunt  well  whose  secretions  are  tainted  by 
mange  or  other  eruptions.  Alteratives  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  milk,  as  well  as  the  coagulating  or  coreing  of  it 
in  the  teats  of  bitches.  In  short,  old  mange,  cankered  ears, 
chronic  coughs,  swelled  glands,  and  all  diseases  of  long 


* Modern  pathology  allows  no  primary  vitiation  of  the  blood  : but  whe- 
ther this  theory  may  not  have  been  carried  too  far  by  the  partisans  of  John 
Hunter,  may  be  a matter  of  doubt.  However,  I have  no  alternative,  in  a 
domestic  and  popular  treatise,  but  to  excite  ideas  that  are  generally  familiar, 
and  to  use  language  in  common  acceptation. 
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standing,  are  best  treated  by  alteratives,  and  all  diseases 
that  are  brought  on  by  confinement  and  artificial  habits  are 
best  prevented  by  them. 


Asthma. 

Dogs  are  subject  to  a diseased  alteration  in  the  organs  of' 
respiration,  which,  however  it  may  differ  from  some  of  the 
varieties  of  the  human  complaint  of  that  name,  and  what- 
ever dissimilitudes  are  observable  in  its  general  origin,  pro- 
gress, and  termination,  yet  it  so  nearly  resembles  that  type 
of  the  disease  called  the  aerial  or  dry  human  asthma,  as  to 
Justly  warrant  the  application  of  this  popular  term.  The  in- 
habitants of  country  towns  and  villages  can  form  no  just  idea 
of  the  prevalence  and  destructive  nature  of  this  disease  in 
cities,  and  confined  neighbourhoods : in  such  situations  it  is 
a most  common  complaint,  and  shortens  the  lives  of  thousands. 
Dogs  appear  to  have  no  constitutional  liability  to  the  disease; 
on  the  contrary,  its  origin  may  be  always  traced  to  the  ope- 
ration of  accidental  circumstances ; as,  close  confinement, 
over  feeding,  and  an  extraordinary  accumulation  of  fat; 
which  latter  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  former, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  com- 
plaint itself.  According  to  the  degree  in  which  these  predis- 
posing causes  have  been  applied,  the  disease  appears  earlier 
or  later  in  life.  In  some  it  comes  on  at  three  or  four  years 
old  : in  others,  rather  less  improperly  managed,  it  may  not 
appear  until  seven  or  eight : but,  sooner  or  later,  most  dogs, 
confined  in  close  situations,  deprived  of  exercise,  and  fed 
with  heating  and  luxurious  food,  become  subjected  to  it,  and 
as  certainly  have  their  lives  shortened  by  it. 

The  disease  is  usually  very  insidious  in  its  attack,  com- 
mencing by  a slight  cough,  which  returns  at  uncertain  inter- 
vals, and  is  therefore  hardly  noticed.  Gradually,  however, 
the  cough  becomes  more  frequent  and  troublesome,  and 
assumes  its  peculiar  harsh,  dry,  and  sonorous  character;  and 
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is  then  often  mistaken  for  a bone  in  the  throat,  or  for  sponge 
having  been  designedly  given.  The  cough  is  now  excited 
by  every  change  of  temperature,  food,  or  position  •,  until,  at 
leVth,  it  is  almost  incessant,  and  even  sleep  is  interrupted 
bv  “t  In  these  latter  stages  the  breathing  becomes  affected  ; 
sometimes  it  is  very  laborious  and  painful.  The  irritation  of 
the  cough  frequently  excites  nausea  and  sickness,  but  nothing 
is  brought  up  but  a little  frothy  mucus  which  does  no 
come  from  the  stomach,  as  is  supposed,  but  from  e ro 
passages,  where  its  presence  forms  the  source  of  the  irrita- 
tion. When  the  disease  is  fully  formed,  its  further  progress 
is  quicker  or  slower  as  the  exciting  causes  are  continued  or 
discontinued.  The  modes  in  which  it  produces  its  fatal  ter- 
mination are  also  various. 

In  some  cases,  the  irritation  of  the  cough,  and  the  accom- 
panying hectic,  emaciates  and  wears  down  the  animal  to  a 
skeleton.  In  others,  the  congestion  within  the  chest  stops 
respiration,  and  kills  by  a sudden  suffocation ; or  the  obstruc- 
tion the  blood  meets  with  in  its  passage  through  the  heart 
occasions  accumulation  in  the  head,  and  convulsive  fits  are 
the  precursors  of  death.  Now  and  then  a rupture  of  the 
heart,  or  of  some  large  blood-vessel,  suddenly  destroys:  but 
by  far  the  most  common  termination  of  the  complaint  is  in 
dropsy,  or  serous  collections  within  the  chest  or  belly,  or 
both,  but  most  frequently  of  the  latter.  In  these  cases,  the 
limbs  and  external  parts  of  the  body  waste,  but  the  belly 
increases  in  its  size  ; the  hair  stares  ; the  breathing  becomes 
most  laborious  ; and,  in  the  end,  suffocation  ensues. 

The  morbid  appearances,  on  dissection,  are  not  always  t le 
same  ; but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  some  disorganization  is 
always  apparent.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  visceral 
marks  of  disease  are  very  considerable.  In  some  fe\v,  a rup- 
ture of  the  air  cells,  very  similar  to  what  occurs  m some 
broken-winded  horses,  is  apparent;  in  which  cases,  the  air 
extravasating  through  the  parenchymatous  substance  of  the 
lungs,  an  emphysematous  appearance  takes  place,  and  they 
slightly  crepitate  under  the  touch.  In  some  cases,  serum  has 
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occupied  the  air  cells : in  others,  a morbid  translation  of  the 
external  fat  was  found  to  have  taken  place  from  without  in- 
wards  ; by  which  the  diaphragm,  large  vessels,  and  the  in- 
terstitial membranes  of  the  chest,  becoming  obstructed  and 
overcharged  with  adipose  substance,  the  respiratory  func- 
tions were  at  length  totally  suspended.  But  the  most  common 
appearance  that  the  lungs  have  presented,  in  asthmatic 
subjects,  after  death,  has  been  that  of  a total  change  of  their 
natural  structure  into  a hardened  granular  blueish  mass 
throughout  the  whole  substance. 

The  cure  of  the  disease  is  attended  with  much  uncertainty, 
unless  it  be  attempted  in  the  first  stages,  and  before  the  dis- 
organization of  the  respiratory  organs  has  become  too  great 
for  reduction ; but  when  it  has  been  of  long  standing,  al- 
though it  may  be  palliated,  it  is  hardly  ever  completely  re- 
moved. As  confinement  and  over-feeding  are  very  common 
causes  of  the  complaint,  so  it  is  evident  that  an  attention  to 
these  particulars  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  cure.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  accumulation  of  fat  is,  in  some  dogs,  so 
much  a disease,  that  even  a very  small  quantity  of  food  will 
still  fatten.  The  food  in  these  cases  must,  however,  be  so 
reduced  as  to  produce  absorption  of  the  fat,  or  it  will  be  in 
vain  to  hope  for  amendment:  means  to  this  effect  are  de- 
tailed under  the  head  Feeding.  An  airy  place  ought  to  be 
allowed  the  animal  to  sleep  in  ; but,  above  all,  regular  and 
judicious  exercise  must  be  given  ; — not  violent,  but  gentle, 
and  long  continued.  The  absorption  of  the  accumulated  fat 
will  be  materially  assisted  by  a regular  exhibition  of  purga- 
tives once  or  twice  a week.  Bleeding  now  and  then  gives  a 
temporary  relief,  and  in  the  incipient  stages,  when  there  is 
active  inflammation,  it  is  proper  ; but  in  the  advanced  stages 
it  seldom  does  much  good. 

Among  the  various  plans  of  treatment  I pursued  for  the  cure 
of  this  complaint,  that  which  proved  most  efficacious,  was  a 
continued  course  of  emetics  given  at  regular  intervals,  as 
twice  a week.  In  the  intermediate  days  alteratives  were  ad- 
ministered, wit!i  the  occasional  use  of  a purgative,  provided 
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the  dog’ was  strong-,  fat,  and  plethoric;  otherwise  this  was 
dispensed  with.  The  use  of  emetics  and  alteratives  should 
be  long-  continued  to  ensure  permanent  benefit.  The  fol- 
lowing- alterative  may  be  tried  with  hope  of  success  : the  form 
of  emetic  may  be  seen  by  a reference  to  the  article  Emetics. 


Submuriate  of  mercury  {calomel) half  a grain 

Nitrate  of  potash  {nitre) 5 grains 

Supertartrate  of  potash  {cream  of  tartar)  . 10  grains 
Antimonial  powder  2 grains. — Mix. 


This  may  be  g-iven  either  as  a powder,  or  it  may  be  made  into 
a ball  with  honey  ; the  dose  being  repeated  every  morning ; 
and,  in  very  bad  cases,  every  evening  also.  The  quantity  of 
the  articles  may  be  augmented,  or  diminished,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  dog;  but  the  above  is  a medium  proportion. 
On  the  morning  that  the  emetic  is  given,  the  alterative  should 
be  omitted ; and  it  will  also,  in  cases  where  the  alterative  is 
repeated  night  and  morning,  be  prudent  to  watch  the  mouth, 
that  salivation  may  not  unexpectedly  come  on.  If  this  should 
happen,  the  medicine  must  be  omitted  some  days.  Where 
also  the  calomel  has  been  found  to  disagree,  I have  substi- 
tuted the  following  alterative  with  benefit : — 


Nitrate  of  potash  {nitre)  3 grains 

Tartarized  antimony  {tartar  emetic) 1 quarter  of  a grain 

Powdered  foxglove half  a grain. — Mix. 


This  may  be  given  as  the  other,  and  alternated  with  the 
emetic  also. 

In  some  cases  of  long  standing,  where  the  cough  has  been 
very  harsh,  noisy,  and  distressing,  I have  added  ten,  twenty, 
or  thirty  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  (laudanum),  or  the 
eighth  part  of  a grain  of  opium,  to  each  alterative  with 
advantage.  In  other  instances,  the  cough  has  been  best 
allayed  by  an  evening  opiate  of  double  the  strength  before 
prescribed. 

I have,  now  and  then,  experienced  benefit  also  from  the  use 
of  the  balsamic  gums,  which  may  be  all  tried,  therefore,  in 
obstinate  cases.  Relief  has  been  obtained  likewise  from  the 
following,  given  every  morning ; — 
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Powdered  squill  half  a grain 

Gum  ammoniacum,  powdered  j grains 

Balsam  Peru  3 grains 

Benzoic  acid  1 grain 


Anisated  balsam  of  sulphur  to  form  a ball. 

Or,  the  following': — 

Inspissated  white  juice  of  the  garden  lettuce  ...  half  a dram 

Tincture  of  balsam  of  Tolu 1 dram 

Powdered  gum  arable  and  extract  of  liquorice  . 1 ounce  each 
Make  into  balls,  and  give  one  night  and  morning. 

Mr.  Youatt  has,  1 believe,  found  benefit  in  asthmatic 
cases  from  the  exhibition  of  the  prussic  acid:  but  the  power- 
ful nature  of  this  remedy  requires  professional  skill  when  it  is 
administered. 


Astringents. 

Astringents  are  substances  which,  from  their  bracing 
quality,  are  used  to  check  immoderate  secretions  or  fluxes. 
When  used  to  restrain  a flux  of  blood,  they  are  termed  styptics  : 
of  this  kind  are  alum,  dragons  blood,  &c.  A very  useful 
domestic  styptic  is  puff  ball ; so  are  mole’s-fur  and  cobweb. 
All  these  are  considered  external  astringents,  and  are  prin- 
cipally applicable  to  wounded  bloodvessels:  but  there  are 
internal  astringents  also,  applicable  to  various  cases. 

For  instance,  there  appears  oftentimes  in  dogs  a secretion 
or  flow  of  blood  from  the  penis ; now'  and  then  it  proceeds 
higher  up  from  the  bladder  or  kidnies.  The  same  also  oc- 
curs in  bitches,  from  the  womb  or  the  vaginal  sheath.  In 
these  cases,  a ball  composed  of  two  grains  of  alum,  with 
twenty  grains  of  catechu,  mixed  and  given  once  or  twice 
a day,  proves  a moss  excellent  astringent.  The  superacetate 
or  sugar  of  lead,  also,  I have  found  sometimes  useful  in  simi- 
lar cases;  but  I have  not  ventured  to  give  more  than  from 
one  grain  to  two,  even  to  a large  dog,  which  has  been  re- 
peated night  and  morning.  When  used  as  an  injection  into 
the  womb  for  the  same  purpose,  it  often  produces  violent 
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cholic.  An  infusion  of  oak  or  elm  bark  may,  therefore,  be 
more  properly  injected  in  this  way  in  such  cases. 

The  astring'ents  used  to  check  diarrhoea,  or  looseness,  are 
various.  Rice  milk,  suet  and  milk,  or  boiled  starch,  are 
either  of  them  proper  as  an  astring-ent  diet.  Starch  clysters 
may  also  be  used.  Opium,  by  the  mouth,  is  sometimes  use- 
ful, in  doses  of  half  a grain  to  a grain,  or  more.  Prepared 
chalk,  with  gum  arabic,  and  ipecacuanha,  united  in  proper 
proportions,  forms,  however,  the  best  astringent  I know  of. 
— See  Looseness. 


loathing. 

Both  the  warm  and  the  cold  bathings  of  dogs  are  attend- 
ed, in  many  cases,  with  the  happiest  effects.  Warm  bathing 
seems  peculiarly  useful  in  many  complaints,  and  it  is  some- 
times of  itself  a sovereign  remedy.  In  inflammations,  par- 
ticularly of  the  bowels,  it  is  highly  proper.  In  lumbago  ' 
and  other  rheumatisms,  which  are  very  common  to  dogs,  it 
is  attended  with  the  best  effects.  In  obstinate  costiveness,  it 
will  often  relax  the  bowels  when  every  other  remedy  has  failed. 
When  internal  injuries  have  been  received  from  accidents, 
it  relaxes  and  prevents  inflammation.  In  pupping,  sometimes 
great  difficulty  is  experienced  ; in  which  cases  the  warm  bath 
frequently  relaxes  the  parts,  and  the  young  become  more 
easily  expelled.  In  convulsions  and  spasms  it  is  also  excel- 
lent. In  obstructed  urine,  from  an  inflamed  state  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  it  has  proved  a most  efficacious  remedy. 

When  a warm  bath  is  used  for  a dog,  the  heat  should  be 
regulated  according  to  the  case.  In  inflammations  it  should 
be  considerable,  and  in  rheumatisms  also  ; but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that,  from  habit,  many  human  persons  can  bear, 
without  inconvenience,  a heat  that  would  be  most  distressing 
to  a dog;  consequently,  when  it  is  attempted  to  ascertain 
the  heat  by  the  hand  alone,  this  circumstance  should  be  con- 
sidered. 100  to  102  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer 
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is  a very  considerable  heat  to  dogs,  and  is  only  proper  in  vi- 
olent inflammations  and  active  rheumatisms.  For  internal 
bruises,  for  spasms,  or  as  a relaxant,  96  to  98  degrees  is 
sufficient.  The  continuance  in  water  is  also  to  be  regulated 
according  to  circumstances.  To  relax,  as  in  the  labour  or 
pupping  of  bitches,  in  slight  spasms,  or  in  cases  where  the 
animals  are  very  weak,  or  when  the  bathing  is  to  be  renewed 
daily,  ten  minutes  is  a sufficient  time  to  keep  them  in  the 
water.  But  in  suppression  of  urine,  in  violent  spasms,  cos- 
tiveness, inflammations,  particularly  of  the  bowels ; fifteen 
or  even  twenty  minutes  are  not  too  much.  When  faintness 
comes  on,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  dog’s  panting  and  distress, 
when  he  should  be  removed  from  the  water,  particularly  if 
it  is  a case  wherein  fainting  would  be  prejudicial,  as  in  a 
pupping  bitch.  The  water  should  come  all  over  the  animal, 
except  the  head  ; and  when  any  one  particular  part  is  affect- 
ed, that  part  ought  to  be  rubbed,  during  the  bathing,  with 
the  hand.  When  the  dog  is  removed  from  the  water,  the 
utmost  care  should  be  observed  to  avoid  his  taking  cold  by 
exposure.  He  should  be  first  rubbed  as  dry  as  may  be  by  a 
change  of  cloths,  and  then  be  put  into  a clothes  basket, 
wrapped  up  in  a blanket,  and  there  confined  till  thoroughly 
dry. 

Cold  bathing  is  also,  in  some  instances,  very  useful,  parti- 
cularly in  the  spasmodic  twitchings  that  succeed  distemper  ; 
and  in  some  other  cases  of  habitual  weakness,  as  rickets,  &c. : 
but,  for  dogs  in  health,  I am  convinced  that  bathing  is  not  so 
salutary  as  is  often  supposed, — See  the  article  W.vshing  of 
Dogs. 


J3Iaddcr,  inflamed. 

Sec  Inflamed  Bladder. 


BLEEDING....BLINDNESS. 
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Bleedins;. 

Dogs  are  much  benefited  by  bleeding  in  many  diseases, 
as  inflammations  of  the  lungs,  stomach,  bowels,  &c.  In  some 
cases  of  mange,  in  dry  inflammatory  coughs,  and  in  fits,  bleed- 
ing is  very  useful  also. 

Dogs  may  be  conveniently  bled  by  the  jugular  or  neck 
vein,  with  a fleam  or  common  lancet ; but  the  latter  is  much 
preferable.  A ligature  of  tape  or  riband  being  put  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  head  being  held  up,  the  vein 
will  swell  and  protrude  itself  on  each  side  of  the  windpipe, 
about  one  inch  from  it.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  pre- 
viously to  cut  the  hair  away  if  it  is  very  thick,  after  which 
the  puncture  can  be  easily  made  with  a common  lancet. 
Nothing  is  necessary  in  general  cases  to  stop  the  bleeding, 
but  to  remove  the  ligature;  nor  is  any  pin,  plaster,  or  band- 
age, requisite  for  the  orifice.  When  circumstances  prevent 
blood  being  drawn  from  the  neck,  the  ear  may  be  punctured, 
or  an  incision  may  be  made  withinside  of  the  flap  of  it,  but 
not  through  its  substance.  Or  the  tail  may  be  cut  in  despe- 
rate cases;  but,  when  this  is  done,  it  is  better  to  cut  off  a 
small  piece  than  to  merely  make  an  incision  underneath;  for 
I have  seen,  when  this  has  been  injudiciously  done,  the  whole 
tail  mortify  and  drop  off. 

The  quantity  of  blood  drawn  should  be  regulated  by  the 
size  of  the  dog ; for  a very  small  dog,  one  or  two  ounces  are 
sufficient ; for  a middling  sized  dog,  three  or  four  ounces ; and 
for  a large  dog,  five,  six,  seven,  or  eight  ounces,  according 
to  the  size  and  strength  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of  the 
disease  he  labours  under. 


JBlindness. 

Dogs  may  lose  the  sight  of  one,  or  of  both  eyes,  by  the 
operation  of  several  causes.  Distemper  will  often  produce  an 
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abscess  destructive  to  one  or  both.  Ophthalmia,  or  simple 
inflammation  of  this  organ,  is  another  source  of  blindness. 
Cataract  sometimes  attacks  one  or  both  eyes.  Dropsy,  also, 
of  the  humours  within  the  eye  now  and  then  occurs,  and  de- 
stroys vision.— The  treatment  of  these  several  affections  is 
referred  to  Diseases  of  the  Eyes. 


— ■ 


Blisters. 

Blisters  are  useful  in  many  of  the  complaints  of  dogs, 
and,  in  some  instances,  they  are  absolutely  necessary.  Blis* 
ters  do  not  usually  vesicate  and  detach  the  skin,  as  in  the 
human  subject ; but  they  irritate  and  inflame  the  surface  suf- 
ficiently to  answer  every  purpose  required.  Blistering  sub- 
stances for  dogs  are  various  ; but  the  best  is  that,  in  common 
use  for  the  human  subject,  made  of  Spanish  flies,  applied  as 
a plaster,  and  carefully  secured  by  a bandage.  When,  how- 
ever, it  is  intended,  as  in  very  active  inflammations,  to  raise 
a speedy  irritation,  blistering  ointment  should  be  made  use 
of ; and,  to  render  it  still  more  active,  it  may  bo  thinned  with 
oil  of  turpentine.  This  should  be  well  rubbed  into  the  skin, 
and  a covering  carefully  secured  over  the  part  after.  The 
application  may  be  repeated,  in  urgent  cases,  every  three  or 
four  hours. 

A very  quick  inflammation  may  also  be  raised  by  common 
table  mustard  spread  over  any  part.  In  inflammations  of  the 
stomach,  and  particularly  of  the  bowels,  an  excellent  and 
lasting  method  of  irritating  the  skin  may  be  practised  by 
means  of  a sheep’s  or  any  other  hide  newly  stripped  off,  and 
immediately  applied  and  secured  to  the  part.  The  skin 
should,  however,  be  first  stimulated  with  hartshorn  or  tur- 
pentine. It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  that  vesicatories  irritate 
and  render  dogs  very  refractory ; they  should  therefore  be  very 
closely  watched  when  under  their  action. 
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Blood,  flowing. 

See  Astringents. 


Bloody  Urine. 

See  Urine,  Bloody. 


Bowels,  consliyated. 

See  Costiveness. 


Bowels,  injiamed. 

See  Inflamed  Bowels. 


Bowels,  loose. 

See  Looseness. 


Breeding  in  Bitches. 

The  reproduction  of  the  animal  form  is  brought  about,  in 
dogs,  by  desires  that  are  not  constant,  but  which,  among 
the  wild  breeds,  recur  once  a year;  and  at  such  a time  of  it, 
that  the  offspring  may  be  produced  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  to  their  well  being,  that  is,  in  the  spring. 
But  in  domesticated  dogs,  the  powerful  agencies  of  cultiva- 
tion and  artificial  habits  have  materially  altered  many  of  the 
phenomena  attending  the  production  of  their  young ; and  as 
shelter  and  nouriture  are  found  for  them  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  so  the  periods  of  their  oestrum,  or  heat,  return  at  un- 
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certain  intervals,  as  six,  seven,  or  eight  months,  as  confine- 
ment or  highly  stimulating  food  may  hasten  the  sexual  excite- 
ment*. 

The  heat  or  oestrum  of  bitches  is  the  consequence  of  a 
sympathetic  action  between  all  the  organs  concerned  in  ge- 
neration, which,  at  these  times,  become  more  highly  sus- 
ceptible and  vascular : this  shews  itself  by  a swelling  of  the 
external  parts,  and  a discharge  from  the  vulva.  There  are 
likewise  strong  marks  of  general  excitement  throughout  the 
body  ; the  plethoric  and  irritable  state  of  which  is  such,  that 
those  bitches  that  have  been  before  subject  to  fits,  are  now 
peculiarly  liable  to  them ; and  convulsions  often  appear  at 
this  time  in  those  that  have  not  before  been  affected  by  them. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  precautions  of  cooling  food, 
judicious  exercise,  and  opening  medicines,  are  necessary  at 
these  periods,  for  the  young  and  delicate  particularly;  and  they 
are  still  more  so  for  such  bitches  as  are  intended  to  be  de- 
barred from  the  dog ; for,  in  these  latter  cases,  that  excite- 
ment remains  long  in  action,  w'hich  yields  easily  to  the 
satiety  of  sexual  intercourse.  It  is  not,  however,  prudent, 
for  several  reasons  connected  with  the  health  of  the  animals, 
to  prevent  females  from  breeding.  Nature  almost  invariably 
punishes  extraordinary  deviations  from  her  established  laws, 
of  which  the  reproductive  system  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant. Breeding,  therefore,  is  so  much  a healthy  and  necessary 
process,  that  bitches  debarred  from  it  rarely  remain  unaffected 
by  disease,  and  more  especially  those  whose  confined  and 
luxurious  lives  require  the  various  outlets  to  the  superabund- 
ance of  the  system,  that  are  opened  during  the  processes  of 
breeding  and  rearing  of  young.  In  such,  barrenness  is  par- 
ticularly hurtful,  and  greatly  assists  in  bringing  on,  sooner 
or  later,  enormous  and  diseased  collections  of  fat  either  uni- 


* It  has  been  attempted  to  bring  on  heat  in  bitches  by  stimulating  injec- 
tions, and  it  now  and  then  succeeds : but  as  it  is  an  unnatural  process,  and 
as  the  constitutional  sympathy  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  so  fully  excited  as  to 
produce  a general  consent  of  parts,  impregnation  does  not  always  follow  the 
intercourse,  and,  when  it  does,  the  progeny  are  usually  unhealthy. 
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versa!  or  partial.  The  partial  collections  frequently  shew 
themselves  by  a swelling-  on  each  side  of  the  loins,  produced 
by  a deposit  of  adipose  substance  around  each  ovaria.  In 
other  cases,  particularly  where  barrenness  is  occasional,  the 
mammje,  or  milk  glands,  become  affected  with  small  indura- 
tions, which  eventually  end  in  confirmed  scirrhi  or  open  ulcers. 
— See  SciRUHUs.  A more  immediate  evil  likewise  often 
awaits  the  preventing  of  dogs  from  breeding,  which  is,  a 
troublesome  accumulation  of  milk  in  the  mammae,  or  teats  ; 
for  the  various  organs  of  generation  have  such  a sympathetic 
connection  with  each  other,  that  when  females  are  denied 
the  dog,  still,  when  the  customary  period  of  gestation  or  going 
with  young  has  passed,  milk  will  nevertheless  appear  in  the 
lactiferous  glands.  This  sometimes  occurs  to  a very  consi- 
derable degree,  and  occasions  much  heat  and  distention. 
It  is  more  particularly  observed  in  such  females  as  have 
already  had  young  ones,  and  they  invariably  suffer  most  in 
the  future  privation.  In  such  cases,  it  is  proper  gently  to 
press  out  the  milk  daily,  which  will  greatly  relieve  the  ani- 
mal ; the  teats  should  also  be  frequently  bathed  with  a mi-xture 
of  brandy  and  vinegar  a little  weakened  w'ith  water.  Food 
should  be  given  sparingly,  and  an  occasional  dose  of  physic 
will  prove  useful  *. 


The  author  of  the  Treatise  on  Greyhounds  (whose  opinion,  as  an  ob- 
servant sportsman  and  breeder,  ought  to  have  due  weight),  remarks,  that 
where  breeding  has  been  always  prevented,  he  has  never  found  any  injurious 
effects  whatever  to  follow  from  it.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  it  accords 
tvith  my  own  experience,  that  the  constitution  having  once  been  subjected 
to  the  reproductive  process,  or,  in  other  words,  that  bitches  once  allowed  to 
breed  are  more  liable  to  suffer  from  the  future  deprivation  of  it  than  those  in 
whom  the  constitutional  sympathies  have  never  been  fully  excited  through- 
out the  generative  system.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  in  answer  to  the  above 
statement,  that  sporting  and  other  dogs  accustomed  to  moderate  feeding  and 
regular  exercise  (which  are  evidently  those  Sir  W.  C.  draws  his  inferences 
from),  will  bear  this  deprivation  with  much  greater  impunity  than  those  that 
are  more  confined  and  altogether  more  artificially  treated.  But  as  a law  in 
the  animal  economy,  and  as  one  applicable  to  the  general  state  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  dog,  the  reproduction  of  the  species  is  a necessary,  a natural, 
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Bitches  in  heat  are  very  cunning,  and  elude  the  greatest 
vigilance  used  to  confine  them  from  the  dog.  When,  there- 
fore, it  is  intended  to  prevent  them  from  breeding,  the  great- 
est care  is  requisite  to  prevent  their  escape.  For  want  of 
due  caution  in  this  respect,  numbers  of  them  are  every  year 
destroyed  ; for  a bitch  having  eluded  the  attempts  to  restrain 
her,  will  naturally  unite  with  the  first  dog  she  meets  with, 
which,  should  it  happen  to  be  one  of  a much  larger  kind 
than  herself,  will  so  much  influence  the  size  of  the  progeny, 
that  she  will  be  very  liable  to  die  in  pupping,  from  the  inabi- 
lity to  bring  forth.  When,  therefore,  a bitch  has  so  escaped, 
it  will  be  prudent  immediately  to  follow  her;  not  only  to 
prevent  the  intercourse  altogether,  but  to  guard  against  the 
brutal  folly  of  boys  and  others,  who,  when  it  has  taken 
place,  often  throw  cold  water  over  the  animals,  or  tear  them 
away  from  each  other  by  violence.  I have  seen  the  parts  of 
the  female  actually  suffer  inversion  from  this  ; other  injurious 
consequences  have  also  very  frequently  followed.  To  the  dog, 
likewise,  it  is  no  less  hurtful,  by  fatally  rupturing  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  parts  *,  or  by  other  lacerations. 

Impregnation  takes  place  sometipies  at  the  first  copulation, 
in  others  not  until  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  ; and  in  some 

and,  consequently,  a healthy  process.  This  is  alike  reconcileable  to  fact  as 
to  theory  ; for  attentive  observation  extended  to  all  the  varieties  of  the  spe- 
cies, and  to  the  varied  circumstances  under  which  they  are  placed,  will  shew, 
that  the  suffering  of  bitches  to  breed,  not  only  tends  to  keep  them  in  health, 
but  that  those  which  have  been  allowed  to  bring  up  numerous  litters,  have 
more  invariably  attained  a great  age  than  such  as  have  been  debarred  the  in- 
tercourse. It  may  be  added,  that  the  same  is  observed  in  the  human,  where 
the  average  of  longevity  among  females  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  married, 
compared  with  the  single. 

• This  retention  of  the  male  within  the  female  parts  after  the  act  has  been 
apparently  completed,  arises  from  a peculiarity  of  structure  in  both.  In  the 
male,  the  corpora  cavernosa  have  two  large  lateral  protuberances,  which,  when 
distended  with  blood,  effectually  retain  the  penis  within  the  vagina  of  the 
female,  till  the  venereal  orgasm  has  entirely  ceased.  The  clitoris  of  the  fe- 
male also  partakes  of  a similar  structure,  and  firmly  retains  the  penis  in  coitUy 
by  a distended  ring.  The  same  structure  is  apparent  in  all  the  canine  con- 
geners. 
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eases  1 have  known,  from  decided  proofs,  that  impregnation 
did  not  ensue  until  the  seventh  warding.  Dogs  should  be 
suffered,  therefore,  to  remain  together  some  days  to  insure 
prolific  intercourse.  During  gestation,  dogs  do  not  appear 
to  suffer  much  derangement  of  system ; some,  however,  ap- 
pear to  be  listless,  nauseated,  and  averse  to  particular  foods  ; 
and  most  of  them  are  more  thirsty  at  this  than  at  othfer  times. 
It  is  not  easy  to  detect  whether  bitches  are  in  pup  until  the 
fourth  or  fifth  week  after  warding:  about  this  time  the  teats 
enlarge,  the  flanks  fill,  and  the  belly  assumes  a roundness 
unnatural  to  it  at  others.  About  the  seventh  week,  the 
belly  becomes  pendulous,  and  the  future  increase  is  not  so 
observable  as  the  previous.  In  the  last  week  of  pregnancy, 
the  contents  of  the  belly  seem  to  incline  backwards,  the 
vulva  increases  in  size,  and  a slimy  matter  (to  soften  and  lu- 
bricate the  parts)  often  issues.  Pupping  usually  comes  on 
the  sixty-second,  sixty-third,  or,  at  farthest,  on  the  sixty- 
fourth  day.  A quarter  or  half  an  hour,  and  sometimes  a 
longer  time,  intervenes  between  each  young  one.  1 have 
known  a solitary  puppy  appear  on  the  seventieth  day  from 
the  last  intercourse,  and  that  in  a case  where  superfoetation 
was  improbable. — See  Pupping. 

Dogs  are  certainly  capable  of  superfoetation ; that  is,  im- 
pregnation may  take  place  at  more  than  one  warding,  and 
that  by  distinct  mates.  The  fact  was  long  ago  admitted  by 
naturalists  and  physiologists  * ; since  which  time  numerous 
circumstances  have  fallen  under  the  notice  of  sportsmen  that 
confirm  the  matter.  I have,  in  several  instances,  seen  whelps 


• In  the  superfoetation  of  brutes,  is  there  not  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
germ  is  contributed  from  each  ovaria  in  succession  ? or  do  the  ova  or  germs 
present  themselves  indiscriminately  from  both  ? The  interesting  experiments 
of  Dr.  Haighton,  related  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  1797,  p.  159; 
and  by  Mr.  Cruickshanks,  ib.  p.  197,  tend  to  throw  light  on  this  curious 
subject. 

Superfoetation  seems  extended  also  to  the  human  ; instances  of  this  are  re- 
corded in  Blumenbach’s  Institutions  of  Physiology,  and  in  White’s  work  on 
the  Regular  Gradation  of  the  Human  Race. 
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of  the  same  litter  with  appearances  which  bore  evident  marks 
of  distinct  origin,  and  where  the  future  disproportion  in  size 
and  qualities,  and  all  the  distinctive  marks  of  varied  species, 
clearly  evfnced  that  more  than  one  male  was  concerned  in 
the  process.  Superfoetation  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with,  or 
its  phenomena  are  sometimes  accounted  for,  by  another  pro- 
cess, still  more  curious  and  inexplicable,  but  which  is  wholly 
dependent  on  the  mother.  I allude  to  the  impression  made 
on  the  mind  of  the  female  parent,  and  conveyed  by  her  to 
the  foetuses  within  her,  by  which  antecedent  impressions  in 
favour  of  a particular  dog  will  be  stamped  in  characteristic 
marks  on  the  progeny  begotten  by  another  totally  different 
from  him.  This  subject  will  be  more  fully  treated  of  in  the 
next  article : it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  here,  that  in  cases 
of  superfoetation,  the  size,  form,  and  qualities  of  the  additional 
progeny  all  fully  betoken  their  origin.  In  these  instances 
of  sympathetic  deviation,  the  form,  size,  and  character,  are 
almost  wholly  the  mother’s  ; but  the  colour  is  as  certainly 
the  favourite’s,  with,  perhaps,  a few  shades  of  characteristic 
blendings  intermixed. 


breeding  and  Rearing  of  Puppies. 

As  gestation  has  not  yet  been  at  all  considered  as  it  regards 
the  progeny,  and  as  something  yet  remains  to  be  stated  that 
is  immediately  connected  with  the  mother  ; so  it  will  pro- 
bably be  more  convenient  to  continue  the  subject,  to  its 
completion,  here,  in  preference  to  removing  it  (as  in  the 
former  editions)  to  its  alphabetical  situation  under  the  head 
Puppies. 

The  extreme  care  that  is  bestowed  to  perfect  some  breeds 
of  dogs,  and  to  preserve  such  varieties  in  their  utmost  purity, 
is  known  to  every  one.  To  the  sportsman  it  becomes  a most 
interesting  subject ; and  to  the  breeder  of  domestic  animals 
in  general  it  is  no  less  important.  1 propose,  therefore,  to 
consider  it,  both  philosophically  and  practically,  rather  more 
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ftl  length  in  this  than  in  the  former  editions.  To  examine 
the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin 
ab  ovo*,  and  to  trace  the  animal  from  the  very  germ  or  ovum 
of  the  mother,  which,  being  vivified  and  called  into  action 
by  the  sympathetic  inlluence  of  the  seminal  fluid  of  the 
father,  bursts  into  life,  and,  after  a gestatory  period  of  sixty- 
three  days,  presents  (with  a fraternity  similarly  situated)  an 
organized  being,  bearing  the  characteristic  stamp  of  its  spe- 
cies, and  usually  a close  resemblance  to  its  parents.  It  is, 
how'ever,  necessary  here  to  notice  a curious  exception  which 
now  and  then  occurs  to  this  usual  consanguineous  resem- 
blance, apparently  occasioned  by  some  mental  impression 
received  by  the  mother.  This  impression  being  always  pre- 
sent to  the  imagination,  appears  to  serve  as  a stamp  for 
some,  if  not  for  all,  of  her  future  progeny.  The  existence  of 
this  curious  anomaly  in  the  reproductive  or  breeding  system, 
is  confirmed  by  facts  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence.  1 had  a 
pug  bitch  whose  constant  companion  was  a small  and  nearly 
white  spaniel  dog,  of  Lord  Rivers’  breed,  of  which  she  was 
very  fond.  When  it  became  necessary  to  separate  her,  on 
account  of  her  heal,  from  this  dog,  and  to  confine  her  with 
one  of  her  own  kind,  she  pined  excessively  ; and  notwith- 
standing her  situation,  it  was  some  time  before  she  would 
admit  of  the  attentions  of  the  pug  dog  placed  with  her.  At 
length,  however,  she  did  so  ; impregnation  followed,  and  at 
the  usual  period  she  brought  forth  five  pug  puppies,  one  of 
which  was  elegantly  wA«7e,  and  more  slender  than  the  others. 
The  spaniel  was  soon  afterwards  given  away,  but  the  impres- 
sion remained  ; for  at  two  subsequent  litters  (which  were  all 
she  had  afterwards)  she  presented  me  with  a ivhite  young- 
one,  which  the  fanciers  know  to  be  a very  rare  occurrencet. 


* Ex  ovo  omnia. — Herve-v. 

t It  is  a curious  circumstance,  that  each  succeeding  white  puppy  was  less 
slender  in  form  than  the  former,  though  all  were  equally  white  ; which  shew- 
ed, as  I have  before  slated,  that  ihis  mental  influence  extends  less  perfectly 
to  the  individual  form,  than  to  its  external  characters,  particularly  of  colour; 
and  also  that  it  lessens  by  time  and  absence.  When,  therefore,  pups  of  com- 
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The  late  Dr.  Hugh  Smith  (who  was  a sportsman  of  no 
mean  celebrity)  has  related  a similar  instance  of  a very  fa- 
vourite female  setter  that  followed  his  carriage.  Travelling 
in  the  country,  she  became  suddenly  so  enamoured  of  a 
mongrel  that  followed  her,  that,  to  separate  them,  he  was 
forced,  or  rather  his  anger  irritated  him,  to  shoot  the  mon- 
grel, and  he  then  proceeded  on  his  journey.  The  image  of 


pletely  different  forms  and  kinds  proceed  from  one  litter,  superfoetation  has 
occurred,  and  not  mental  influence.  The  Rev.  R.  Lascelles,  in  his  Letters 
on  Sporting,  p.  250,  relates  a case  of  a greyhound  bitch,  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  a servant,  which  whelped  one  perfect  greyhound  and  six  complete  curs : 
the  curs  were  the  likeness  of  the  dog  she  domesticated  with  in  common  ; the 
single  one  resembled  the  greyhound  she  was  taken  to  during  her  heat.  There 
is  little  reason,  therefore,  to  doubt  that  the  bitch  had  been  previously  lined 
by  the  cur,  and  the  single  greyhound  pup  was  the  effect  of  superfoetation. 
1 mention  this  to  shew  how  easy  this  mistake  between  two  different  causes 
may  occur,  and  how  they  may  be  distinguislicd.  I was  not  fortunate  enough 
to  rear  either  of  my  white  puppies:  the  late  Lord  Kelly  offered  me  fifteen 
guineas  for  one  of  them  at  three  months  old. 

Lord  Morton  bred  from  a male  quagga  and  a chesnut  mare.  The  mare 
was  afterwards  bred  from  by  a black  Arabian  horse ; but  still  the  progeny 
exhibited,  in  colour  and  mane,  a striking  resemblance  to  the  quagga. 
D.  Giles,  Esq.  had  a sow  of  the  black  and  white  kind,  which  was  bred  from 
by  a boar  of  the  wild  breed,  of  a deep  chesnut  colour : the  pigs  produced  by 
this  intercourse  were  duly  mixed,  the  colour  of  the  boar  being  in  some  very 
predominant.  The  sow  was  afterwards  bred  from  by  two  of  Mr.  Western’s 
boars,  and  in  both  instances  chesnut  marks  were  prevalent  in  the  Utter, 
which,  in  otlier  instances,  had  never  presented  any  appearance  of  the  kind. — 
Phil.  Trans.  1821. 

The  former  cases  tend  to  confirm  what  I have  before  remarked,  that  the 
mental  influence  excited  on  these  occasions  extends  less  to  the  internal 
organization  than  to  the  external  characters  of  colour  and  covering.  The 
following  will,  however,  shew,  that  impressions  from  terror  may  sink  so  deep 
as  to  affect  the  organization  also  of  the  progeny.  In  the  Linna:an  Society  of 
I.ondon  is  found  an  account,  by  Mr.  Milne,  of  a pregnant  cat,  his  own  pro- 
perty, the  end  of  whose  tail  was  trodden  on  with  so  much  violence,  as,  appa- 
rently, to  give  the  animal  intense  pain.  When  she  kittened,  five  young  ones 
appeared,  perfect  in  every  other  respect  except  the  tail,  which  was,  in  each 
one  of  them,  distorted  near  the  end,  and  enlarged  into  a cartilaginous  knob.— 
Lin,  Trans. ,Mo\,  ix,  p.  323. 
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this  sudden  favourite  still  haunted  the  bitch,  and  for  weeks 
after  she  pined  excessively,  and  obstinately  refused  inter- 
course with  any  other  doe:.  At  length,  however,  she  bred 
by  a regular  setter ; but  when  she  whelped,  the  Doctor 
was  mortified  with  the  sight  of  young  which  he  perceived 
bore  evident  marks  (particularly  in  colour)  of  the  impression 
received  by  the  cur,  and  they  were  accordingly  destroyed. 
The  same  occurred  in  all  her  future  puppings : invariably  the 
breed  was  tainted  by  the  recollection  of  her  attachment  to 
this  ill-bred  favourite. 

The  practical  inferences  that  may  be  drawn  from  a know- 
ledge of  this  curious  anomaly  in  the  animal  economy,  are, 
that  in  very  select  breeds  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to 
render  the  choice  of  the  male  agfreeable  to  the  female  ; and 
also,  that  where  a bitcii  of  a very  valuable  breed  has  been 
long  habituated  to  any  favourite  male  companion  it  is  not 
intended  she  should  be  allowed  to  breed  by,  that  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  remove  such  favourite  some  time  before  the  oestrum  or 
heat  of  the  bitch  is  likely  to  come  on,  which  will  prevent  the 
disappointment  that  might  otherwise  occur. 

Having  received  no  such  mental  impressions,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  gestation  or  pregnancy  meeting  with  no  other  inter- 
ruption, the  produce  of  a connection  between  dogs  of  a simi- 
lar breed  usually  exhibits  traits  of  individual  resemblance  to 
each,  united  with  the  characteristic  marks  common  to  the 
breed  in  general.  When  the  parents  are  of  different  breeds*, 
the  varying  outlines  of  each  are  usually  softened  and  blended 
in  the  progeny,  in  nearly  equal  proportionst.  But  this  divi- 


* When  dogs  of  different  breeds  are  brought  together,  the  progeny  are 
said  to  be  a cross.  Thus,  pointers  are  sometimes  crossed  with  foxhounds  to 
increase  the  speed  and  ardour.  The  effect  of  these  crosses  is  retained  to  the 
seventh  or  eighth  generation : among  turf  sportsmen  it  is  supposed  to  exist, 
in  horses,  to  the  twentieth  successive  descendant. 

■f-  These  blendings  of  the  individual  character  of  each  parent  are  illustrated 
by  hybridous  animals.  How  easily  traced,  and  yet  how  blended  into  a whole, 
are  the  characters  of  the  horse  and  ass,  as  observed  in  their  hybrid  the  mule  ! 
Hybrids  also  completely  disprove  the  opinion  some  physiologists  have 
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sion  of  parental  character  is  not  always  equal  : it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  more  notable  characteristics  of  form,  size, 
and  qualities,  are  principally  derived  from  the  male  parent*. 
In  others  a strong'er  similitude  to  the  mother  is  apparent,  and 
it  now  and  then  happens  that  these  partialities  seem  to  be 
confined  to  a part  of  the  progeny  only,  or  is  divided  between 
the  parents.  This  is  sometimes  observed  when  a breed  is 
made  between  a pointer  and  setter,  in  which  case  it  has  not 


formed,  that  the  male  parent,  in  the  procreative  act,  imparu  nothing  beyond 
the  mere  stimulus  of  life  to  the  ovum  or  germ  of  the  female;  for  it  must  be 
evident  that  the  germ  in  the  mare  is  naturally  of  the  horse  species  ; and  did 
such  germ  merely  receive  the  vivifying  principle  by  the  sexual  intercourse, 
it  would  be  indifferent  to  the  future  produce  whether  the  father  were  a horse 
or  an  ass. 

* Some  physiologists  (and  among  them  Sir  E.  Home)  have  supposed  that 
the  ovum  or  germ,  previous  to  impregnation,  is  of  no  sex,  but  is  so  formed 
as  to  be  equally  fitted  to  become  a male  or  female  foetus,  and  that  it  is  the 
process  of  impregnation  that  marks  the  sex,  and  produces  both  male  and 
female  generative  organs.  However  this  opinion  may  seem  to  be  supported 
by  facts,  and  although  instances  do  occur  that  give  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
male  parent  has  considerable  influence  in  determining  the  sex,  yet  an  equal 
number  of  cases  arise  that  prove  the  female  to  be  equally  concerned  in  this 
matter.  It  is  true  that  some  dogs,  some  stallions,  and  some  bulls,  are  re- 
marked for  begetting  a greater  number  of  males  than  females  ; while  others 
are  the  parents  of  more  females  than  males.  In  the  Phil.  Trans.  1787, 
p.  344,  mention  is  made  of  a gentleman  who  was  the  youngest  of  forty  sons, 
all  produced  in  succession,  from  three  different  wives,  by  one  father,  in  Ire- 
land. But  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  equally  notorious,  that  some  bitches,  let 
them  breed  by  what  dog  they  will,  yet  still  have  a plurality  of  one  sex.  The 
same  occurs,  in  a much  greater  degree,  among  other  domestic  animals.  Mr. 
Knight  remarks  on  the  equal  aptitude  in  the  female  in  determining  the  sex  ; 
“ In  several  species  of  domesticated  animals  (1  believe  in  all),  particular 
“ females  are  found  to  produce  a majority  of  their  offspring  of  the  same  sex  ; 
“ and  1 have  proved  repeatedly,  that,  by  dividing  a herd  of  thirty  cows  into 
“ three  equal  parts,  1 could  calculate  with  confidence  upon  a large  majority 
“ of  females  from  one  part,  of  male.s  from  another,  and  upon  nearly  an  equal 
“ number  of  males  and  females  from  the  remainder.  1 frequently  endea- 
“ voured  to  change  the  habits  by  changing  the  male,  but  without  success.”— 
Phil.  Trans.  1809,  p.  397.  In  King’s  Langley  church  are  the  effigies  of 
seven  successive  daughters  born  to  a man  by  his  first  wife,  and  of  seven  sons 
born  to  him  by  a second  wife,  in  succession. 
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mifrequently  happened  that  a part  of  the  litter  has  produced 
nearly  thorough-bred  pointers,  while  the  remainder  have 
proved  well-bred  setters 

Among  the  various  phenomena  that  the  reproductive  pro- 
cess present,  breeding  back,  as  it  is  termed  among  sports- 
men, is  not  the  least  curious.  It  would  appear  from  these 
cases,  as  though  a family  character  was  originally  imprinted 
on  the  generative  organs,  or  that  the  ova  or  germs  of  the 
future  race  were  formed  after  one  common  hereditary  mould  ; 
for  it  is  often  observed  not  only  among  dogs,  but  among 
other  domestic  animals,  and  even  in  man  also,  that  their  pro- 
geny bear  a greater  resemblance  to  the  grand-dam  or  grand- 
father than  to  their  immediate  parents.  It  is  evident  that 
this  is  more  likely  to  happen  where  a common  character  has 
been  preserved  during  successive  generations,  or,  in  turf 
language,  where  the  blood  has  been  kept  pure ; which  is 
nothing  more  than  an  established  variety,  being  acted  on  in 
its  successive  generations  by  the  owner,  in  the  direction  of 
the  sexual  intercourse,  the  selection  of  food,  discipline  of  qua- 
lities, and  regulation  of  habits. 

It  may,  however,  be  necessary  to  remark,  that,  in  a philo- 
sophical point  of  view,  we  have  no  such  thing  as  a pure 
breed  among  any  of  our  domestic  animals.  Our  most  boasted 
specimens  are  either  altogether  degenerates*,  or  produced 


* A more  close  examination  of  the  subject  will  shew  not  only  that  our 
most  highly  prized  animals  are  degenerates,  but  that  many  of  them  are  mon- 
strosities, Degeneracy , among  naturalists,  is  a departure  from  originality 
and  a state  of  nature  ; thus,  philosophically,  wild  animals  only  can  be  con- 
sidered as  perfect.  But  man,  to  gratify  his  artificial  wants,  has  cultivated 
forms  and  properties  in  them  which,  however  they  may  prove  beneficial  to 
himself,  render  the  animals  subjected  to  such  alterations  unfitted  for  the 
purposes  they  were  originally  destined  for.  What  would  become  of  some 
of  our  cultivated  breeds  of  dogs,  were  they  turned  loose  in  a wild  country  ? 
Could  a pack  of  pugs  hunt  down  the  antelope  ? The  high-bred  greyhound’s 
speed  and  vision  united  would  fail  in  the  same  circumstances,  deprived,  as  he 
would  find  liimself  by  cultivation,  of  the  means  of  following  his  i)rey  through 
its  various  wimlings  by  scenting  his  course.  The  pointer  might  stand,  and 
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from  congenital  varieties : the  native  and  original  pure 
breeds  are  mostly  unknown  to  us.  In  the  natural  history  of 
the  dog,  I have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  that  these 
varieties  or  breeds  in  the  canine  race  have  been  generated  by 
various  causes,  as  climate,  peculiarity  in  food,  restraint,  and 
domestication.  Man,  active  in  promoting  his  own  benefit, 
has  watched  these  gradual  alterations,  and  has  improved  and 
extended  them  by  aiding  the  causes  that  tend  to  their 
production,  and  by  future  care  has  perpetuated  and  made 
them  permanently  his  own. 

Many  of  the  varieties  among  dogs  and  other  domestic 
animals  are  the  effect  of  monstrosity,  and  have  arisen  from 


his  partners  might  hack  him,  until  they  all  became  monuments  of  perisihng 
excellence  : their  cultivated  talent  would  infallibly  starve  them. 

As  promoters  of  the  ease  and  comforts  of  mankind,  every  one  yields  the 
well-merited  honours  that  are  distributed  among  our  enterprising  cattle 
breeders  ; but  the  philosopher,  retired  from  the  world,  and  the  naturalist, 
contemplating  his  subject  freed  from  extraneous  bearings,  regard  the  boasted 
excellencies  of  our  domestic  animals  in  general  as  monstrosities.  The  ma- 
jestic large  breed  of  heavy  cart  horses,  cultivated  to  their  present  stature  by 
the  luxuriant  nature  of  the  herbage  in  this  and  some  other  countries,  would 
be  ill  calculated  to  save  themselves  from  beasts  of  prey,  by  either  flight  or 
active  resistance:  their  immense  weight  would  sink  them  in  loose  soils,  that 
their  more  agile  originals  would  bound  over  with  instinctive  celerity  ; and 
the  scanty  herbage  in  nature's  wilds  would  ill  suffice  their  multiplied  wants. 
With  the  ox  and  sheep  a constitutional  obesity  is  encouraged,  until  the  fat 
and  muscular  parts  are  totally  disproportioned  to  the  bony  mass  that  is  to 
support  them,  which  lessens,  according  to  modern  excellence,  in  an  inverse 
proportion  to  its  necessities;  and,  as  though  the  degeneration  was  not  suffi- 
ciently pursued,  in  the  polled  breeds  those  original  marks  of  distinction  and 
safety,  the  horns,  also  yield  to  the  sacrifice. 

Even  the  finest  edibles  amongst  our  garden  bulbs,  as  the  carrot,  parsnip, 
Ac.  &c.  are  monstrosities,  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  stem  and  other 
parts  ; and  the  disproportionate  magnitude  of  our  fruit  is  attributable  to  the 
monstrosity  of  the  pericarp.  It  is  not  attempted  to  argue  that  these  are  not 
actual  advantages  to  mankind,  nor  to  detract  from  the  merit  that  has  intro- 
duced these  acknowledged  improvements ; it  is  merely  suggested  to  shew 
that  a misconception  and  mis-appropriation  of  terms  often  arise  according  as 
the  subject  is  viewed  by  the  naturalist  or  the  rural  economist. 
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some  anomaly  in  the  reproductive  or  breeding-  process. 
When  these  accidental  varieties  have  exhibited  a peculiar 
organization  or  form  which  could  be  applied  to  any  useful  or 
novel  purpose,  the  objects  have  been  reared  and  afterwards 
bred  from ; and  when  the  singularity  has  been  observed  in 
more  than  one  of  the  same  birth,  it  has  been  easy  to  perpe- 
tuate it  by  breeding  again  from  these  congeners,  and  con- 
fining the  future  intercourse  to  them.  To  these  accidental 
variations  from  general  form  and  character  among  dogs  we 
are  to  attribute  our  most  diminutive  breeds,  our  pugs,  bull 
dogs,  wry-legged  terriers,  and  some  others*.  Our  general 
breeds  are,  however,  rather  the  effect  of  slow  cultivation  than 
of  sudden  and  extraordinary  production. 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  every  variety  or  breed  has 
a tendency  to  degenerate,  or  travel  backwards  to  something 
like  the  original  standard : this  tendency  is  greatest  in  the 
accidental  varieties  or  breeds  just  hinted  at,  in  which  a few 


• Among  other  domesticated  animals,  prominent  instances  present  them- 
selves of  accidental  variety.  The  solidungular  breed  of  swine,  with  their 
undivided  feet,  and  the  ancon  or  otter  breed  of  sheep,  described  by  Colonel 
Humphries,  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1813,  part  i,  may  be  noticed  in  proof.  These 
sheep  were  derived  from  the  accidental  deformity  of  one  American  lamb,  born 
with  legs  most  disproportionately  short  to  the  rest  of  his  body,  which  de- 
formity, added  to  great  crookedness  of  the  fore  legs,  rendered  him  unable 
either  to  run  or  to  break  fences.  With  these  qualities  it  was  determined  to 
attempt  a breed  of  this  kind  ; and,  by  confining  the  intercourse  between 
him  and  his  future  offspring,  it  succeeded,  and  the  ancon  or  otter  breed  is 
now  established.  The  pure  milk-white  breeds  which  we  witness  now  as 
permanent  among  ferrets,  rabbits  j mice,  &c.  originally  sprang  from  one  acci- 
dental variety  of  each,  Man  himself  is  not  exempt  from  this  departure  from 
established  form  and  character,  as  we  witness  in  the  Albino,  who  presents  the 
same  leucoethiopic  constitutional  characters  in  the  deficiency  of  colouring 
matter,  a similar  redness  of  iris  and  pupil,  and  consequently  the  same  into- 
lerance of  light,  as  the  other  white  animals.  There  have  been,  and  still  exist, 
six-fingered  families  ; and  Mr.  Lawrence  informs  us  that  the  thick  lip,  yet 
visible  in  some  noble  Austrian  families,  was  introduced  by  the  marriage  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  with  Mary  of  Burgundy.  I have  myself  seen, 
in  Sussex,  a breed  of  tailless  cats. 
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succeeding-  g-euerations*  is  sufficient  to  destroy  all  appear- 
ances of  variation  from  tlie  orig-inal ; but  in  breeds  which 
have  undergone  great  cultivation,  it  requires  a much  longer 
time  wholly  to  degenerate  them.  The  tendency  is,  however, 
inherent  in  all  our  domestic  animals,  and  in  none  more  than 
the  dog  ; and  it  is  to  counteract  this  inherent  property  that 
forms  a principal  part  of  the  art  of  successful  breeding,  as  it 
is  termed  in  the  language  of  rural  economy. 

Notorious  varictieii  or  breeds  are,  therefore,  the  conse- 
quence of  our  attempts  at  the  improvement  of  such  races  of 
dogs,  or  of  any  other  domestic  animals,  as  exhibit  a constitu- 
tional tendency  to  a particular  form  or  character,  the  proper- 
ties of  which  are  either  known  or  expected  to  prove  useful. 
Or  they  originate,  in  the  adoption  of  any  accidental  variety 
that  may  spring  up  in  the  way  lately  described.  Or  a breed 
may  be  established  by  any  determinate  form  or  quality,  with- 
in certain  limits,  being  previously  fixed  on  ; after  this  in- 
dividuals are  selected,  perhaps  not  exactly  similar,  but  each 
of  which  having  distinct  points  of  resemblance  to  the  desired 
form,  conjointly,  the  full  end  may  be  gained  in  their  own 
union  and  that  of  their  affinities.  In  this  way  the  most  sur- 
prising alterations  in  the  animal  character  have  been,  and 
still  may  be,  brought  about;  and  forms  almost  ideal  have 
been,  and  still  may  be,  realized t.  A breed  or  variety  being 

* Lord  Or  ford  bred  between  a bull  dog  and  a greyhound  : in  seven  de- 
scents all  traces  of  the  cross  were  lost  in  form  ; but  he  conjectured  that  he 
had  gained  an  acquisition  of  courage  and  determination.  Probably  an  acci- 
dental deformity  might  have  disappeared  sooner. 

t Among  the  experienced  fanciers  of  the  small  yellow  and  white  spaniels, 
which  much  resemble  those  known  by  the  name  of  the  Marlborough  breed, 
this  is  particularly  exemplified.  These  elegant  animals  are  very  common 
among  the  Sgitaljields  weavers  ; and  to  such  a perfection  have  they  brought 
the  art  of  breeding  them,  that  it  is  affirmed  they  can  insure,  almost  to  a 
certainty,  the  requisite  quantity  of  colour,  the  length  of  coat,  its  texture, 
and  its  disposition  to  curl  or  to  remain  straight. 

The  Herefordshire  ox  can  be  bred  to  a while  or  a half  white  face  ; and  the 
horns  of  some  breeds  can  be  insured  to  an  inch.  The  colour  of  the  game 
cock  is  arbitrarily  imposed  by  the  handler  and  feeder  •,  and  the  eii>eiicnced 
pigeon-fancier  can  breed  to  a feather. 
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adopted  and  established,  its  permanency  must  depend  on  the 
care  bestowed  not  only  in  selecting  proper  individuals  to 
propagate  from,  but  also  in  the  adoption  of  such  other  cir- 
cumstances as  tend  to  preserve  the  animals  themselves  in 
that  state  the  nearest  approaching  to  what  has  been  establish- 
ed as  the  standard.  These  circumstances  include,  choice  of 
situation,  proper  food,  due  exercise,  with  judicious  restraint 
and  discipline.  The  aids  we  should  lend  to  perpetuate  a di- 
minutive race  would  be,  close  confinement,  artificial  warmth*, 
and  sparing  food.  Were  our  attempts  directed  to  the  ex- 
ternal covering,  artificial  warmth  would  render  it  thin  and 
fine  ; while,  on  the  contrary,  exposure  would  thicken  and 
probably  lengthen  it.  If  great  size  exists,  and  we  wish  to 
continue  or  increase  it,  we  should  allow  but  one  or  two 
young  to  remain  in  a litter;  we  should  not  only  feed  the 
mother  liberally,  but  it  would  be  proper  early  to  accustom 
the  young  to  eat  of  animal  food  also  : adding  to  all  these  the 
free  access  of  air,  ample  room,  and  opportunity  for  full 
exercise. 

But,  above  all,  the  permanency  of  a breed  must  depend  on 
the  judicious  selection  of  individuals  as  parents,  who,  having 
the  specified  and  definite  form  in  the  greatest  degree,  are 
enabled  in  their  progeny  to  perpetuate  the  same.  This  care, 
when  long  continued,  of  confining  to  particular  races  or 
breeds  the  means  of  continuing  their  species,  constitutes  what 
is  termed  purity  of  blood.  Immense  importance  is  attached 
to  this  purity  of  blood,  or  lineal  descent,  amongst  the  breed- 
ers of  almost  every  kind  of  domestic  animalt.  The  scientific 


* The  French  are  said  to  give  their  diminutive  breeds  spirituous  li- 
quors when  they  are  young,  to  stop  their  growth : if  it  has  this  effect,  it 
is  because  artificial  warmth  produces  premature  developement  of  the 
frame,  and  thus  promotes  an  early  puberty. 

•t  The  care  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  preserving  the  breeds  of  their 
horses  is  most  remarkable.  None  but  stallions  of  the  finest  form  and 
purest  blood  are  allowed  access  to  their  mares,  which  is  never  done  but 
in  the  presence  of  a professional  witness  or  public  officer,  who  attests 
the  fact,  records  the  names,  and  signs  the  pedigree  of  each.  The 
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sportsman  acknowledges  it,  in  its  fullest  degree,  in  the  ge- 
nealogy of  his  dogs;  and  experience  teaches  him  that  a cer- 
tain degree  of  perfection,  once  gained,  can  only  be  continued 
by  successive  propagation  from  the  blood  or  breed. 

In  our  selection  of  breeders,  a variety  of  circumstances 
should  necessarily  engage  our  attention  ; as,  whether  we  are 
continuing  a breed  already  established,  improving  a defective 
one,  or  altogether  forming  a new  variety.  In  either  case, 
but  particularly  in  the  two  latter,  one  or  two  propagations 
are  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  n\erits  or  de- 
merits of  a breed.  Anomalies  may  occur,  monstrosities  ap- 
pear, or  our  dogs  may  breed  back.  It  should  likewise  be 
always  present  to  us,  that,  in  despite  of  all  our  care,  and  in 
face  of  the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  selection,  still 
perfect  specimens  to  breed  from  are  unattainable ; and  as, 
therefore,  we  are  necessarily  to  expect  defects,  it  should  be 
our  care  to  well  examine  that  we  do  not  select  our  male  and 
female  subjects  with  each  the  same  faulty  form  or  property; 
for,  however  perfect  they  may  be  in  other  respects,  they 
are,  in  such  a case,  totally  unfit  to  breed  from  together.  We 
juay,  for  instance,  suppose  an  otherwise  eligible  pair  of 
pointers,  of  the  purest  blood,  but  that  each,  from  early  and 
constant  confinement,  had  contracted  long,  weak,  spread- 
ing phalanges  or  toes,  instead  of  a round,  cat-like,  form  of 
foot.  By  choosing  a mate  for  each  of  these  whose  feet 
were  particularly  good,  we  might  remedy  this  defect,  and 
preserve  the  breed ; but  it  would  be  only  propagating  de- 


Circassians  distinguish  the  various  races  of  their  horses  by  marks  on 
the  buttocks.  When  a noble  mark  is  put  on  an  ignoble  breed,  the 
forgery  is  punished  with  death.— Pallas’s  Travels  in  the  Southern  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Russian  Empire,  chap.  14. 

In  Persia,  almost  equal  ceremony  takes  place  when  a breed  is  under- 
taken between  some  of  their  most  highly-prized  dogs.  In  England, 
stallions  have  been  sold  for  1,000  guineas,  bulls  for  300,  and  rams  for 
the  same.  The  celebrated  Yorkshire  greyhound,  called  Snotrball,  lined 
bitches  at  three  guineas  each.  Such  estimation  is  purity  of  blood  and 
regularity  of  descent  held  in. 
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forrnity  to  breed  from  them  tog’ether.  We  can  only  expect 
to  prove  successful  in  rearing  a superior  race  of  any  domestic 
animal,  when  we  make  our  selection  of  parents  with  a care- 
ful reference  to  the  merits  and  defects  in  each,  by  balancing 
the  one  against  the  other,  and  by  thus  combining  their  dif- 
ferent properties.  It  is  by  inattention  to  these  circumstances 
that  so  many  persons,  after  giving  immense  prices  for  ani- 
mals of  particular  breeds,  have  found  themselves  foiled  in 
their  attempts  at  rearing  any  thing  beyond  mediocrity,  which 
animals,  under  the  judicious  management  of  a Russell,  a 
Coke,  or  an  Ellman  among  cattle,  or  an  Orford,  a Mey- 
NELL,  a Rivers,  or  a Topham  among  dogs,  would  have 
produced  unrivalled  excellencies. 

It  is  not  no  less  to  be  understood,  that  it  is  not  the  form 
only  that  we  can  alter  or  bring  into  the  line  of  descent ; the 
aptitudes  and  qualities  are  also  to  be  cultivated ; they  de- 
scend in  succession  equally  with  the  external  form.  Temper, 
sagacity,  and  aptness  under  discipline,  are  all  hereditary, 
and  are  all  equally  to  be  taken  into  the  account  by  a breeder. 
Some  breeds  of  pointers  require  little  breaking,  but  the  first 
time  they  come  on  game  they  exhibit  the  required  proper- 
ties with  nearly  the  steadiness  of  an  old  dog.  A common 
fault  is  often  committed  by  theoretical  and  inexperienced 
breeders,  which  consists  in  cultivating  a particular  quality, 
or  propagating  a particular  point  of  form  ; but,  at  the  same 
time,  losing  sight  of  the  general  existing  integrity,  or  future 
improvement  of  the  whole.  In  this  way,  fox-hounds  may  be 
bred  to  run  nearly  as  fast  as  greyhounds,  at  the  expense  of 
their  scent,  hardihood,  and  sagacity.  For  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  inculcated  on  the  mind  of  every  breeder,  as  an  esta- 
blished law  in  the  animal  economy,  that  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  excellence  on  any  one  particular,  either  natural  or 
acquired,  is  almost  invariably  accompanied  with  a privation 
of  the  usual  quantity  of  it  in  some  other.  This  law  is  fully 
exemplified  in  those  animals  where  breeding  is  carried  to  its 
greatest  refinement;  or,  in  other  words,  where  cultivation 
in  qualities  or  form,  or  both,  weakens  or  destroys  the  in- 
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stinctive  habits  to  such  a degree  as  to  make  the  subjects  of 
such  cultivation  bad  breeders,  and  still  worse  rearers,  of  pro- 
geny. If  I mistake  not,  a tendency  to  this  may  be  observed 
in  all  our  very  high  bred  animals.  Among  the  feathered 
race  it  is  peculiarly  remarkable.  The  higher  any  animal  is 
bred,  the  more  artificially  he  becomes  placed  with  regard  to 
external  circumstances,  till  at  length  he  requires  constant 
care  to  obviate  those  contingencies  that  would  be  unheeded 
by  others. 

Among  the  practical  and  systematic  breeders  of  all  domes- 
tic animals,  and  among  none  more  than  those  sportsmen  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  improvement  of  the  dog,  a great 
diversity  of  opinion  has  always  existed  on  the  subject  of  con- 
sanguineous breeding,  or  of  that  between  near  relations, 
characterised  by  the  term  In  and  In.  The  conflicting  au- 
thorities on  the  subject  are  numerous,  and  the  testimonies 
contradictory ; and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  will 
remain  so,  until  a long  course  of  experiment  is  undertaken 
by  a body  or  society  of  scientific  and  observant  breeders,  on 
various  domestic  animals,  for  the  express  purpose  of  arriving 
at  the  truth  in  this  particular.  A few  solitary  or  isolated 
facts  can  do  little  to  set  the  subject  at  rest : theory  can  only 
assist  by  philosophically  directing  the  inquiry  aright.  Truth 
should  be  the  ultimate  object  of  every  pursuit,  and,  from 
whatever  source  it  is  obtained,  it  should  be  embraced.  1 
profess  to  have  had  little  experience  myself  as  a practical 
breeder,  but  I have  endeavoured  to  profit  by  the  experience 
of  others.  I am  by  no  means  wedded  to  the  in  and  in  sys- 
tem of  breeding  ; and  when  1 hear  grave  authorities  stating 
facts  (the  only  sure  guides  to  truth)  against  it,  I am  disposed 
to  waver  ; but  renewed  examination  produces  counter  state- 
ments, and  1 retrace  my  steps  and  become,  as  formerly,  a 
defender  (but,  I own,  not  so  zealous  one)  of  consanguineous 
breeding.  I will,  however,  endeavour  to  state  the  pro’s  and 
con’s  fairly,  and  then  leave  the  matter,  where  it  should  be 
left,  with  the  experimentalist. 

The  first  argument  that  presents  itself  on  this  subject  is, 
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that  the  early  human  and  brute  races  must  of  necessity  have 
been  produced  from  the  nearest  affinities,  and  it  is  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  nature  would  have  set  out  on  a principle 
tending-  to  the  immediate  deterioration  of  her  works.  This 
has  been  called  the  mere  arg-ument  of  necessity,  and  is  said 
to  apply  only  to  the  precise  period  when  there  was  no  other 
connexion  possible.  I admit  that  this  is  an  argument  of 
necessity,  viewed  with  reference  only  to  primitive  times ; 
but  it  stands  otherwise,  when  we  reflect  that,  for  ages  after, 
consanguineous  marriages  were  consummated  among  nations 
of  refinement,  and,  to  this  day,  some  savage  tribes,  particu- 
larly their  reigning  families  and  chiefs,  confine  themselves  to 
marriage  among  lineal  kindred  *,  and  that  in  neither  in- 
stance has  any  degeneration  been  observed.  From  a parity 
of  reasoning,  as  we  know  that  an  insuperable  bar  has  been 
placed  against  propagation  among  the  several  genera,  by  an 
instinctive  aversion,  that  the  specific  forms  might  not  be  lost 
in  hybridous  productions  ; so  it  does  not  appear  to  be  strain- 
ing analogy  too  much  to  suppose  that,  had  ill  effects  fol- 
lowed from  consanguineous  intercourse,  something  like  this 
instinctive  aversion  would  be  manifested  here  also  t.  Nei- 


* The  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  allowed  of  the  marriages  of  brothers 
to  sisters.  The  Athenians  admitted  the  betrothing  of  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  half  blood,  if  related  by  the  father’s  side.  The  marriage  of  Abra- 
ham with  his  sister  assures  us  that  it  was  practised  among  the  Chal- 
deans ; and  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  when  this  island  was  conquered  by 
Caesar,  a peculiar  system  of  cohabitation  prevailed. — Uxores  habent 
deni  duodenique  inter  se  communes,  et  maxime  fratres  cum  fratribus, 
parentesque  cum  liberis  j sed  si  qui  sunt  ex  his  nati,  corum  habentur  li- 
beri,  quo  primura  virgo  quaeque  deducta  est. — Palsy’s  Nat.  Phil. 

f It  may  be  argued,  that  such  aversion  is  manifested  in  the  political 
restrictions  relative  to  consanguineous  marriages  among  enlightened  na- 
tions. That  such  prohibitions  were  necessary  from  moral  and  political 
necessity  is  evident ; for,  by  extending  the  social  compact  to  marriages 
without  the  family  pale,  knowledge  and  the  arts  were  extended,  improv- 
ed, and  became  a common  property  ; wealth  was  diffused,  communities  , 
were  enlarged,  and  social  interests  joined  those  who  before  were  in  op- 
position to  each  other;  and,  above  all,  the  demoralizing  and  depopu- 
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ther  does  it  appear,  d priori,  easy  to  substantiate  any  phy- 
sical or  physiologfical  reason  why  breeding  among  lineal 
kindred  should  of  necessity  prove  deteriorating  to  the  future 
progeny.  The  same  organization,  the  same  constitutional 
sympathies,  the  same  aptitudes,  when  not  defective,  would 
tend,  under  union,  to  produce  a perfect  similitude.  But  facts 
are  infinitely  more  to  our  purpose  than  the  most  specious  ar- 
guments. 

We  are  assured,  that  the  Arab  horses  of  high  blood  are 
bred  in  and  in  ; and  we  know  that  no  people  in  existence 
pay  more  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  horses  than 
they  do  ; and  as  these  horses  have  maintained  their  high 
character  for  ages,  it  forms  a strong  presumption  in  favour  of 
this  system.  Mr.  Bakewell,  whose  name  will  ever  rank 
high  as  a breeder  of  cattle,  reared  his  valuable  stock  wholly 
from  consanguinity:  in  fact,  his  important  improvements  were 
all  founded  on  this  intercourse  among  lineal  kindred,  or  their 
affinities.  Mr.  Meynell,  who  was  no  less  celebrated  as  a 
sportsman  than  as  a close  observer  of  many  subjects  connected 
with  the  rural  economy  of  the  animals  around  him,  bred  all 
his  fox-hounds  in  this  manner  ; and  those  adventurous  gentle- 
men who  have  followed  them,  can  bear  testimony  to  their 
excellence.  It  might  not,  perhaps,  be  an  erroneous  con- 
clusion to  draw,  that  the  prejudices  against  breeding  from 
near  relationship  in  animals,  are  less  the  effect  of  reason  or 
experiment  than  of  a received  prejudice  of  very  long  stand- 
ing, founded  originally  on  philosophical  arguments,  connect- 
ed, not  with  brutes,  but  with  the  political  and  moral  economy 
of  the  human  subject. 

lating  effects  of  an  early  departure  from  chastity,  which  unreserved  fa- 
mily communication  led  to,  was  prevented.  It  is,  however,  clear,  from 
history  and  from  philosophical  investigatioil,  that  such  aversion  is  nei- 
ther instinctive  nor  necessary,  but  an  acquired  regulation  of  passion, 
implanted  by  education,  and  made  general  by  refinement. 

Sir  W.  C— N observes  .that,  according  to  Varro,'  this  aversion  has 
really  occurred  even  in  animals, — Equus  matrem  ut  saliret  adduci  non 

posset,  De  Re  RusHru,  lib.  iii,  c.  5;  but  the  ingenious  Baronet  candidly 
acknowledges  that  subsequent  experience  has  not  justified  the  assertion. 
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1 have  already  stated,  that  numerous  and  powerful  oppo- 
nents exist  to  the  system  of  in  and  in  breeding-,  whose 
opinions  ought  to  have  their  due  influence  when  considering 
the  question  *.  Sir  John  Sebright,  who  has  been  long 
known  as  a practical  breeder  and  man  of  science,  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  always  inimical  to  consanguineous  breed- 
ing. His  opinions  on  the  subject  have,  of  late  years,  been 
before  the  public,  in  a Letter  on  The  Art  of  Improving  the 
Breeds  of  Domestic  Animals ; and  as  great  importance  is 
justly  attributed  to  them,  I shall,  in  candour,  quote  so  much 
as  is  necessary  to  shew  the  drift  of  his  arguments. — He  says,  “ if 
“ a breed  cannot  be  improved,  or  even  continued  in  the  de- 
“ gree  of  perfection  at  which  it  has  already  arrived,  but  by 
breeding  from  individuals,  so  selected  as  to  correct  each 
" others  defects,  and  by  a judicious  combination  of  their  dif- 
ferent  properties  (a  position  that  I believe  will  not  be  de- 
“ nied),  it  follows  that  animals  must  degenerate  by  being 
“ long  bred  from  the  same  family,  without  the  intermixture  of 
“ any  other  blood,  or  from  being  what  is  technically  called 
''  bred  in-and-in.” 

Against  Mr.  Bakewell’s  authority  the  ingenious  Baronet 
thus  reasons : — “ No  one  can  deny  the  ability  of  Mr.  Bake- 
“ WELL  in  the  art  of  which  he  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
“ been  the  inventor;  but  the  mystery  with  which  he  is  well 
“ known  to  have  carried  on  every  part  of  his  business,  and 
“ the  various  means  which  he  employed  lo  mislead  the  public* 
''  induce  me  not  to  give  that  weight  to  his  assertions,  which  I 
“ should  do  to  his  real  opinion,  could  it  have  been  ascer- 
" tained.” 

To  Mr.  Meynell^s  opinion  on  the  subject,  he  replies — 
“ Mr.  Meynell’s  fox-hounds  are  quoted  as  an  instance  o}'  the 


* The  principal  arguments,  in  my  own  mind,  against  this  mode  of 
increase  is,  that  hereditary  diseases,  which  in  some  breeds  are  con- 
■siderable,  are  by  this  means  perpetuated  and  probably  increased  •,  and, 
also,  that  when  breeding  by  relationship  is  a settled  practice,  the  acci- 
dental defects  are  too  apt  to  be  passed  over  unobserved. 
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“ success  of  this  practice  (i.  e.  the  in-and-in)  \ but,  on  speak- 
“ ing-  to  that  g-entleman  upon  the  subject,  I found  that  he  did 
“ not  attach  the  meaning-  that  I do  to  the  term  in-and-in. 

“ He  said,  that  he  frequently  bred  from  the  father  and  the 
“ daughter,  and  the  mother  and  the  son.  This  is  not  what 

I consider  as  breeding  in-and-in  ; for  the  daughter  is  only 
“ half  of  the  same  blood  as  the  father,  and  will  probably 
“ partake,  in  a great  degree,  of  the  properties  of  the  mother.” 

This  gentleman,  also,  in  another  part  of  his  letter,  states 
some  important  facts  on  the  matter  in  these  words: — ” 1 have 
“ tried  many  experiments  by  breeding  in-and-in  upon  dogs, 
“ fowls,  and  pigeons:  the  dogs  became,  from  strong  spaniels, 
“ weak  and  diminutive  lap-dogs ; the  fowls  became  long  in 
” the  legs,  small  in  the  body,  and  bad  breeders.” 

The  author  of  A Treatise  on  Greyhounds  is  also,  in  some 
'degree,  unfavourable  to  breeding  a-kin.  He  says,  “ If  con- 
“ tinned  for  some  litters,  a manifest  inferiority  of  size,  and  a 
” deficiency  of  bone,  will  soon  be  visible,  as  well  as  a want 
“ of  courage  and  bottom ; though  the  beauty  of  the  form, 
” with  the  exception  of  the  size,  may  not  be  diminished.” 

Buffon  argues  on  the  same  side : — “ Ce  qu’il  y a de  singu- 
“ lier,  c’est  qu’il  semble  que  le  modele  du  beau  et  du  bon  soit 
” disperse  par  toute  la  terre,  et  que  dans  chaque  climat  il 
“ n’en  reside  qu’une  portion  qui  degenere  toujours,  ^ moins 
” qu’on  ne  la  reunisse  avec  une  autre  portion  prise  au  loin  ; en 
“ sort  que  pour  avoir  de  bon  grain,  de  belles  fleurs,  &c.  &c. 
“ il  faiit  en  dnchanger  les  grains  et  de  ne  jamais  semer  dans 
” le  meme  terrein  qui  les  a produits;  et  de  meme,  pour  avoir 
“ de  beaux  chevaux,  de  bons  chiens,  &c.  &c.  il  faut  donner 
“ aux  femelles  du  pays  des  males  etrangers,  et  r6ciproquement 
“ aux  males  du  pays  des  femelles  6trangeres:  sans  cela  les 
“ grains,  les  lleurs,  les  animaux  degenerent,  ou  plutot  pren- 
” nent  une  si  fort  teinture  du  climat,  qu^  la  matiere  domine 
“ sur  la  forme,  et  semble  I’abatardir,  I’empreinte  reste,  mais 
” deligurce  par  tons  les  traits,  qui  ne  lui  sent  pas  essentiels. 
“ En  melant  au  contraire  les  races,  et  surtout  en  les  renouve- 
” lant  toujours  par  les  races  6trangeres,  la  forme  semble  se 
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“ perfectionner,  et  la  nature  se  relever  et  donner  tout  ce 
“ qu’elle  produit  de  meilleur.” — Buffon  Hist.  Nat.,  torn,  iv, 

p.  216. 

Mr.  Beckford,  in  his  Thoughts  on  Hunting,  has  this  re- 
mark : — “ A very  famous  sportsman  has  told  me,  that  he  fre- 
“ quently  breeds  from  brothers  and  sisters.  As  I should  be 
“ very  unwilling-  to  urg-e  any  thing-  in  opposition  to  such  au- 
“ thority,  you  had  better  try  it-,  and  if  it  succeeds  in  hounds, 
“ it  is  more,  1 believe,  than  it  usually  does  in  other  animals.” 

It  remains  to  add,  that  many  practical  breeders  of  inferior 
note  are  averse  to  breeding-  in  succession  from  near  relation- 
ship by  blood,  as  brother  and  sister,  father  and  daug-hter, 
&c.  &c. ; but  many  allow  even  the  benefit  of  relationship  in 
a more  remote  deg-ree.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
some  rearers  of  game  fowls,  who  are  favourable  to  breeding 
from  the  third  remove,  which  they  call  a nick.  From  all 
which  discrepancy  of  opinion  may  be  gained,  that  the  subject 
yet  remains  problematical ; and,  also,  that  the  opposition  to 
it,  if  not  altogether  unfounded,  has  not  yet,  in  the  vast  length 
of  time  the  system  has  been  under  trial,  received  such  an  ac- 
cumulation of  striking  and  incontrovertible  facts  as  to  force 
conviction. 

In  kennels,  where  many  dogs  are  reared,  it  is  usual  to  en- 
deavour to  breed  in  the  early  months,  which  is  a judicious 
practice,  as  it  enables  the  young  to  benefit  by  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  summer,  and  to  expand  their  limbs  by  exercise 
in  the  open  air  more  freely.  During  the  pregnancy  of  bitches 
particular  care  should  be  taken  to  observe,  and  to  remove, 
any  appearance  of  mange  or  other  affections  of  the  skin  and 
surface:  if  this  be  neglected,  the  progeny  will  be  brought 
into  the  world  with  an  hereditary  taint  that  no  future  endea- 
vours can  wholly  eradicate. 

Rearing  of  Puppies. — The  number  of  young  that  dogs 
bring  forth  varies  from  one  to  fifteen:  instances  have  occurred 
where  sixteen  have  been  whelped,  and  I once  removed  the 
same  number  from  a dead  setter.  Four,  five,  six,  or  seven, 
are  common  numbers.  How  many  it  is  proper  to  rear,  must 
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depend  on  circumstances.  A very  strong  healthy  mother,  with 
full  feeding,  may  bring  up  five  : but  when  the  breed  is  valua- 
ble, and  great  size  and  strength  are  required,  four,  or  even 
three,  are  more  proper. — See  Pupping.  If  a foster  mother  is 
procured  for  the  supernumerary  pups,  she  should,  if  possible,  be 
one  of  the  same  breed  with  themselves.  From  the  experi- 
ence I have  had  in  this  particular,  I am  strongly  inclined  to 
believe,  that  the  qualities  of  the  foster  parent  are,  in  some 
degree,  transferred  with  the  milk ; and  when  the  breeds  are 
distinct,  this  must  be  very  prejudicial.  I am  also  borne  out  in 
this  opinion  by  the  testimony  of  other  observant  sports- 
men * Constitutional  diseases  may  be  likewise  gained  by 
this  means  +.  There  is,  at  times,  some  difficulty  experienced 
in  getting  a foster  parent  to  receive  strange  young.  In  this 
case  it  is  usual  to  sprinkle  them  with  the  milk  of  the  bitch 
they  are  to  be  put  to.  This  usually  succeeds,  upon  the  same 
principle  that  shepherds,  when  a ewe  dies,  take  her  lamb, 
and,  having  found  a ewe  who  has  lost  one,  the  dead  lamb  s 
skin  is  stripped  off  by  them,  and  sewed  around  the  living 
lamb,  who  is  then  received  by  the  foster  parent  as  her  own. 
Most  animal  instincts,  connected  with  the  reproductive  sys- 
tem, are  conducted  by  means  of  smelling. 

Puppies  are  born  blind,  and  remain  so  for  many  days  ; 
their  ears  are  also  impervious.  Eye-sight  and  hearing  would 
have  been  useless  to  animals  born  so  indigent,  and  which,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  were  intended  to  remain  buried  the  first 


* The  learned  author  of  A Treatise  on  Greyhounds  introduces  some 
quotations  to  shew  that  this  effect  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
antients.  Columella,  lib.  vii,  c.  12,  has  the  following  remarks  onit:  — 
“ Nec  nunquam  cos  quorum  generosam  volumus  indolem  oonservare, 
“ patieinur  alienac  nutricis  uberibus  educari,  quoniain  semper  lac  et  spi- 
“ ritus  maternus  louge  magis  ingenii  atque  incrementa  corporis  augent.” 
Similar  observations  occur  in  Xenophon,  de  Venat.  987  ; Oppian.  \enat.  i, 
442  ; Cs'nosophium,  &.c. 

+ I am  acquainted  with  a very  fine  child  with  diseased  eyelids,  who  is 
the  only  one  tlius  affected  out  of  several  children  ; she  was  likewise  the 
only  child  put  out  to  nurse.  The  woman  who  suckled  her  has  a large, 
family,  and  most  of  her  children  have  the  same  affection. 


Ill 
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weeks  of  theii’  existence  in  holes  and  davk  caverns.  Ihese 
organs  only  develope  themselves  when  their  owners  begin 
to  be  sensible  of  their  wants.  At  this  early  age,  the  whole 
skin  presents  a beautiful  pink  tinge,  but  which  gradually  dis- 
appears, and  gives  place  to  a clear  white  in  most  parts  of  the 
body ; while  the  retemucosum  of  such  parts  as  are  intended 
to  exhibit  a dark  hue,  as  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  paws,  nose, 
&c.,  at  the  same  time  assumes  its  intended  colour.  The  up- 
per milk  or  temporary  teeth,  both  cutting  and  grinding, 
appear  first,  and  are  tolerably  complete  at  a month  old  ; the 
others  appear  later,  by  which  arrangement  the  teats  of 
the  mother  do  not  suffer : the  milk  teeth  give  place  to  the 
permanent  set  at  .six  or  seven  months.  T.  he  testes  do  not 
descend  into  the  scrotum  till  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  week, 
but  they  may  be  felt  a week  previously  within  the  abdomen, 
on  each  side  of  the  penis.  Dogs  are  often  born  with  super- 
numerary claws,  among  sportsmen  called  dew  claws  : some 
of  these  have  a corresponding  metacarpal  or  metatarsal  bone, 
others  are  appendant  only  to  the  integuments.  In  either 
case  they  should  be  taken  off  early. — See  Claws  and  Crop- 
ping. 

When  many  young  of  a litter  are  preserved,  they  should 
be  early  accustomed  to  lap ; milk  which  has  been  boiled  and 
slightly  sweetened  is  proper ; when  given  raw  it  is  apt  to  purge, 
and  sweetening  it  makes  it  more  nearly  resemble  the  mother’s 
milk.  Meat,  also,  cut  fine  may  be  early  given,  as  it  will  mate- 
rially save  the  mother,  and  benefit  the  progeny  also.  Clean 
litter,  free  access  of  air,  and  room  for  exercise,  are  essentials  to 
their  well  doing.  Young  dogs  should  be  early  accustomed  to 
restraint,  with  a chain  and  collar  ; otherwise,  when  they  are 
accidentally  tied  up,  it  is  apt  to  occasion  great  alarm  : I have 
seen  fits  follow  this.  Confinement,  however,  under  any  cir- 
cumstance, should  be  only  occasional,  and  never  long  conti- 
nued : thousands  are  rendered  weak,  ricketty,  and  have  their 
feet  spread  out  into  thin  narrow  phalanges,  by  close  and  early 
confinement. 

Young  dogs  are  liable  to  several  diseases  that  are  peculiar 
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to  this  stage  of  their  existence.  One  of  the  most  fatal  of  these 
seems  almost  peculiar  to  some  breeds,  particularly  to  terriers, 
pugs,  the  smaller  kinds  of  spaniels,  and,  indeed,  to  most  of 
the  diminutive  races  ; and  more  especially  to  such  as  live 
luxurious  and  artificial  lives.  Among  these,  certain  indivi- 
duals always  bring  forth  their  young,  either  already  diseased, 
or  with  such  a tendency  to  it,  that  the  complaint  alluded  to 
soon  makes  its  appearance,  and  with  greater  certainty  when 
they  have  to  combat  with  bad  air  or  confined  situation. 
This  disease  closely  resembles  tabes  mesentericus , to  which 
the  human  infant  and  monkies  also  are  liable.  It  seems  also 
to  originate  from  the  similar  causes  of  constitutional  predis- 
position, gained  from  the  mother  before  birth,  or  from  the 
want  of  nutrition  in  her  milk  from  bad  living  afterwards. 
It  appears  also  under  the  similar  features  of  a large  belly 
with  stinted  growth,  an  unthrifty  state  of  the  hair,  and  a 
countenance  of  peculiar  sharpness  and  sagacity.  The  com- 
plaint commonly  ends  fatally  by  the  animal’s  becoming  tabid : 
neither  is  medical  treatment  of  any  service,  unless  very 
early  resorted  to  ; in  which  case,  liberal  feeding,  free  air, 
with  mild  purgatives  and  alteratives,  will  sometimes  arrest 
its  progress.  When  there  is  reason  to  suspect  an  unhealthy 
state  of  milk  in  the  mother,  a change  should  be  made  from 
it,  by  means,  either  of  a foster  parent,  or  by  mares  or  cows’ 
milk  given  by  hand. 

Now  and  then  the  affection  originates  in  worms ; in  which 
cases,  tho  hair  stares  more  than  usually,  and,  inadditionj  the 
animal  rubs  his  hind  parts  on  the  ground,  and  his  stools  ap- 
pear irregular  in  consistence  and  colour.  These  cases  of 
tabes  are  more  manageable  than  the  others,  and,  if  treated  as 
directed  under  the  head  Worms,  may  be  generally  relieved. 
Worms  are  very  common  in  young  dogs,  perhaps  few  are 
without  them ; whenever,  therefore,  puppies  have  fits,  irre- 
gular bowels,  violent  and  unnatural  appetite,  and  a gene- 
ral unhealthy  appearance,  worms  may  be  suspected  as  the 
cause. 

Rickets  destroy  many  puppies  also,  particularly  among  the 
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breeds  that  are  closely  confined,  as  in  cities  and  large  manu- 
facturing towns.  This  disease  shews  itself  by  a large  head 
united  to  a peculiar  mixture  of  care  and  intelligence  in  the 
countenance ; the  joints  are  distorted — those  of  the  elbows 
turn  outwards,  and  the  whole  appearance  is  unthrifty.  Among 
terriers,  the  deformity  has  been  cultivated  into  a breed,  called 
the  wry-legged,  which  is  much  used  in  vermin-hunting. 
Rickets  may  be  remedied  by  pure  air,  free  exercise,  cleanli- 
ness, and  nutritious  food. 

Young  dogs  are  also  liable  to  a peculiar  spasmodic  affec- 
tion of  the  bowels.  I have  seen  it  epidemic.  A most  pain- 
ful cramp  seizes  on  the  bowels;  the  animal  cries  violently 
during  the  attack,  which  lasts  a longer  or  shorter  period, 
and  then  remits  until  it  again  seizes  him.  It  is  not  very  ma- 
nageable, but  often  proves  fatal ; it,  however,  sometimes 
gives  way  to  active  mercurial  purging. 


Bronchocele. 

Bronchocele  is  a steatomatous  swelling  of  the  glands  of 
the  throat,  apparently  of  the  thyroid,  and  is  a very  common 
complaint  among  dogs.  Pugs,  barbels,  and  French  pointers, 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  it.  In  the  human  species,  this  disease 
is  most  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  countries. 
But,  in  dogs,  it  does  not  appear  endemial,  and  is  more  con- 
fined to  some  particular  breeds.  Other  dogs,  as  terriers, 
spaniels,  &c.,  sometimes,  however,  have  it;  but  it  is  not 
frequent  in  these,  and  in  the  larger  tribes  it  is  very  seldom 
seen.  The  swelling  comes  on  generally  while  very  young, 
and  continues  to  enlarge  to  a certain  size ; after  which  it 
usually  remains  stationary,  seldom  increasing  to  such  a de- 
gree as  to  prove  fatal.  It  is,  however,  troublesome,  and 
in  some  measure  hurtful,  from  the  pressure  it  occasions  on  the 
surrounding  parts. 

The  treatment  is  not  difficult,  nor  usually  unsuccessful, 
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when  early  adopted.  One  of  tlie  follovving"  balls  should  be 
given  every  day;  in  bad  cases,  twice  a day; — 

Blunt  sponge  1 dram 

Nitrated  potash  (nitre)  half  a dram.* 

Make  into  six,  nine,  or  twelve  balls,  according  to  size,  &c. 

Mild  mercurial  ointment half  an  ounce 

Blistering  ointment half  an  ounce. 

Mix,  and  rub  the  swellings  once  a day  with  a portion  equal 
to  a hazel  nut,  or  a walnut,  according  to  the  size  of  the  dog  ; 
first  clipping  away  the  hair,  and,  after  the  application,  wrap- 
ping up  the  neck  with  a bandage,  to  prevent  the  ointment  from 
being  rubbed  oil'.  During  the  use  of  this  application,  the 
mouth  should  be  examined  now  and  then,  to  guard  against 
the  sudden  attack  of  salivation.  Should  this  treatment  fail 
to  remove  the  tumour,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  new  re- 
medy Iodine,  which  has  proved  very  successful  in  the  human 
goitre.  Internally  given,  it  has  occasioned  the  most  serious 
symptoms,  and,  externally  applied,  it  requires  to  be  atten- 
tively watched  ; consequetrtly  it  ought  to  be  resorted  to  only 
under  judicious  medical  superintendance. 


Cancer. 

Dogs  are  subject  to  tumours,  principally  of  the  glandular 
parts,  which  exhibit  the  true  schirrous  character,  being  first 
observed  hard  and  circumscribed ; but,  in  their  gradual  in- 
crease, the  skin  becomes  shining,  distended,  and  discoloured, 
when  ulceration  soon  follows : and,  although  the  subsequent 
progress  is  seldom  marked  with  the  virulence  of  the  human 
carcinomatous  ulcerations,  yet  the  resemblance  is  too  striking 
not  to  warrant  the  same  common  term  of  cancer  to  both 
these  morbid  affections.  The  canine  cancer  not  only  pro- 
ceeds more  slowly,  but  it  likewise  seldom  deranges  the  gene- 
ral health,  is  seldom  if  ever  translated  to  the  lungs,  and 
does  not  appear  to  occasion  those  lancinating  pains  felt  by 
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Ihe  human  victim.  Now  and  then,  however,  a more  viru- 
lent character  marks  its  progress.  1 have  seen  the  ulcer- 
ous affection,  called  canker  in  the  ear,  when  of  long  stand- 
ing, take  on  the  true  carcinomatous  character,  and  extend 
rapidly  over  the  muscles  of  the  face,  till,  having  destroyed 
one  eye,  and  commenced  its  attack  on  the  throat  and  tongue, 
the  animal  was  destroyed.  1 have  also  seen  cancer  in  its 
most  malignant  form  in  cats  ; first  attacking  the  mammae  or 
teats,  and  then  spreading  over  the  abdominal  muscles  and 
surrounding  parts.  Any  part  may  become  the  seat  of  scir- 
rhus,  and  consequently  of  cancer.  Dogs  occasionally  have 
their  testicles  affected  by  scirrhus,  rarely  by  cancer,  but  it 
is  much  more  common  in  the  mammae,  the  uterus,  and  the  ' 

vaginae,  of  bitches. 

Cancers  of  the  vagince  and  uterus  are  by  no  means  un- 
common, and  are  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  foolish  practice 
of  exciting  premature  oestrum  by  stimulating  injections,  but 
more  frequently  by  a brutality  often  exercised  towards  dogs, 
of  dashing  them  with  cold  water,  or  of  forcibly  sepa- 
rating them  during  copulation.  Cancer  sometimes  attacks 
the  labiae,  at  others  the  inner  surface  of  the  vulvae,  and 
sometimes  extends  to  the  uterus  ; but,  in  either  case,  it  pre- 
sents a fungous  excrescence  either  of  a deep  red  or  a more 
livid  colour,  with  ulcerated  uneven  edges.  A bloody  ichor 
constantly  distils  from  the  surface.  In  the  very  few  cases 
where  I have  seen  animals  suffered  to  live  to  the  extent  of 
the  complaint,  the  fatal  termination  has  been  slow  but  cer- 
tain : gradually,  the  morbid  secretion  of  the  part  united  with 
the  irritation ; but,  principally,  the  former  has  woj:n  down 
the  animal. 

When  cancerous  ulcerations  have  taken  place  in  these  or  in 
other  parts,  I have  seldom  succeeded  in  restoring  a healthy 
action,  or  of  promoting  a cure,  otherwise  than  by  excision. 

Now  and  then,  however,  I have  experienced  benefit  from 
the  use  of  the  bruised  leaves  of  the  hemlock,  as  a poultice, 
daily ; with  balls  composed  of  one,  two,  or  three  grains  of 
extract  of  hemlock  (according  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
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dog^),  and  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  grains  of  burnt  sponge,  in 
each  ; repeated  once  or  twice  a day,  as  the  health  would  bear 
them.  Extirpation  is  however  the  most  eligible  remedy, 
and  may  be,  in  most  cases,  practised  with  safety  by  an  expe- 
rienced surgeon  or  veterinarian.  When  cancer  is  purely 
glandular,  from  its  circumscribed  form,  no  difficulty  will  be 
found  in  detaching  the  whole  morbid  substance ; but  when  it 
has  attacked  the  muscular,  cellular,  or  superficial  parts,  as 
the  face,  parieties  of  the  abdomen,  scrotum,  vulvaj,  or  ute- 
rus, then  the  utmost  caution  is  requisite  to  remove  everv  dis- 
eased portion.  It  must  also  be  taken  into  the  account,  that 
although,  in  the  canine  cancer,  ulceration  does  not  often  re- 
appear in  the  immediate  part,  when  the  operation  has  been 
judiciously  performed,  yet,  when  the  constitution  has  long 
been  affected  with  this  ulcerative  action,  it  is  very  apt  to 
appear  in  some  neighbouring  part  soon  after.  This  subject 
will  be  continued,  and  dilated  on,  when  treating  of  Scir- 
rhous Tumours. 


Canker  in  the  Ear. 

From  confinement  and  luxurious  living,  dogs  become  sub- 
jected to  various  complaints,  that  evidently  arise  from  the 
formation  of  too  great  a quantity  of  blood,  and  other  juices ; 
which,  not  being  spent  in  the  support  of  the  body,  find  them- 
selves other  outlets.  Canker  in  the  ear  is  evidently  pro- 
duced by  this  disposition  in  the  constitution  to  throw  off  the 
superfluity  accumulated  within.  In  these  cases,  the  dog  is 
first  observed  to  scratch  his  ear  frequently  ; on  looking  with- 
in which,  a red  granular  or  scabby  appearance  is  seen,  from 
extravasated  blood  become  dry.  If  the  complaint  is  not 
stopped  in  this  state,  it  proceeds  to  ulceration,  when  the  in- 
ternal part  of  the  ear,  instead  of  being  filled  with  dry  blood 
as  before,  will  be  found  always  moist  with  matter.  The  dog 
now  continually  shakes  his  head  from  the  intolerable  itching; 
and,  if  the  root  of  the  ear  is  pressed,  the  matter  within 
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crackles,  and  tenderness  is  expressed.  When  canker  has  re- 
mained long-,  the  internal  ear  becomes  closed,  and  the  hear- 
ing lost:  now  and  then  the  ulceration  penetrates  inwards, 
and  destroys  the  dog.  1 have  also  known  instances  where 
the  ulceration  has  assumed  a cancerous  appearance,  and  ex- 
tended itself  over  the  face. 

This  complaint  appears  to  have  also  another  source  besides 
over-feeding,  heat,  and  confinement;  which  is,  the  action  of 
water  within  the  ears.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  dogs,  who 
frequent  the  water  much,  are  more  particularly  disposed  to 
canker  than  others.  Any  kind  of  dog  may  contract  it  thus, 
particularly  when  aided  by  artificial  habits;  hni  Newfound- 
land dogs,  poodles,  and  water  spaniels,  are  liable  to  it  when 
not  so  artificially  treated.  Perhaps  the  length  of  hair  around 
their  ears,  not  only  keeps  these  parts  hot,  but  also  retains 
the  water  within,  and  thus  encourages  an  afliux  of  fluids  or 
humours,  as  they  are  termed,  to  them.  That  the  water  has 
this  tendency  is  certain,  for  I have  frequently  seen  it  re- 
moved, by  merely  keeping  such  dogs  from  the  water ; that 
is,  in  those  cases  where  the  feeding  and  exercise  were  pro- 
portionate, and  the  fatness  has  not  been  inordinate. 

The  cure,  it  is  rational  to  conclude,  must  be  either  simple, 
or  more  complicated,  according  to  the  cause  producing  the 
disease.  Whenever  there  is  much  fatness  and  fulness  of  habit, 
or  when  the  dog  has  been  subjected  to  much  confinement  in 
a hot  close  situation,  these  circumstances  must  be  immediately 
rectified.  Abstinence  and  purgatives  will  reduce  the  fat ; a 
cooler  situation  must  be  chosen,  open  and  unrestrained  ; full 
exercise  must  be  allowed  to  assist  also  in  giving  another  di- 
rection to  the  fluids.  In  those  cases  where  there  are  symp- 
toms of  a constitutional  foulness,  which  shew  themselves  by  a 
red  itching  skin, stinking  coat,  and  mangy  eruptions:  in  such, 
in  addition  to  exercise,  a vegetable  diet,  cleansing  alter- 
atives, and  occasional  purges,  should  be  given.  See  Alter- 
atives.— In  very  bad  cases,  a seton  may  be  properly  intro- 
duced in  the  neck,  and  suffered  to  remain  there,  until  the 
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benefit  derived  from  it  is  very  apparent.  When  the  cankered 
dog-  is  very  fat,  occasional  bleeding-  is  also  beneficial. 

External  applications  are  likewise  essential  to  the  cure,  and 
in  some  mild  cases  are  all  that  are  necessary, particularly  where 
it  may  be  supposed  that  swimming  much,  or  too  frequent 
washing,  may  have  principally  tended  to  produce  the  com- 
plaint. Tn  the  early  stages  a wash,  composed  of  half  a dram 
of  acetate  (s-wga?-)  of  lead,  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  rose  or 
rain  water,  is  often  all  that  is  necessary.  A small  tea-spoon- 
ful may  be  introduced  (previously  warmed  to  a blood  heat,  to 
prevent  surprise)  night  and  morning,  rubbing  the  root  of  the 
ear  at  the  same  time,  to  promote  the  entrance  of  the  wash 
into  the  cavities.  In  more  obstinate  cases,  it  is  prudent  to 
add  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  vitriolated  7Xnc,{white  vitriol) 
to  the  wash ; and  if,  instead  of  water,  a decoction  of  oak 
bark  is  made  use  of  to  form  the  wash,  it  will  greatly  promote 
the  end  desired.  In  some  cases,  acetate  of  copper  (verdi- 
gris'), mixed  with  oil,  has  proved  beneficial  when  introduced 
in  the  same  manner.  In  others,  submuriate  of  quicksilver 
(calomel)  and  oil  have  prodOced  amendment  in  the  same  way. 
A very  weak  injection  of  the  oxymuriate  of  quicksilver  (cor- 
rosive sublimate)  has  succeeded  when  every  other  applica- 
tion has  failed. 


Canker  on  the  Outside  of  the  Ear. 

Although  this  complaint  bears  the  same  name  with  the 
former,  in  appearance  it  is  very  different.  It  consists  of  an 
ill-disposed  ulcer,  which  is  usually  situated  on  the  lower  edge 
of  the  flap  or  pendulous  part  of  one  or  both  ears,  dividing  it 
into  a kind  of  slit.  It  seems  to  itch  intolerably,  and  is 
therefore  kept  in  a continual  state  of  aggravation  by  the 
shaking  of  the  dog’s  head.  It  is  not  a little  remarkable,  that 
whereas  long-haired  dogs  (as  Newfoundlands,  setters,  and 
water-spaniels)  are  more  subject  to  internal  canker  of  the 
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ear;  so  smooth-coated  dogs  (as  pointers  and  hounds)  are 
the  only  ones,  in  general,  affected  with  this  outer  canker. 
Pointers  and  hounds  who  have  been  rounded,  by  having  the 
flap  shortened,  arc  less  liable  to  it  than  those  who  have  their 
ears  of  the  natural  length.  From  this  circumstance  it  is 
common  to  round  them  after  the  disease  has  appeared ; but 
it  frequently  fails  to  cure,  unless  the  part  taken  off  extends 
considerably  beyond  the  surface  of  the  ulcerated  slit.  It  is 
common  also  to  burn  out  the  ulcer  either  with  the  actual 
cautery,  or  with  some  caustic  substance;  but  this  also  proves 
an  uncertain  remedy. 

In  full  habits,  and  where  over-feeding  and  confinement  may 
be  supposed  to  have  had  any  share  in  the  production  of  the 
disease,  the  same  rules  must  be  attended  to,  with  regard  to 
the  constitution  generally,  as  are  detailed  for  the  /internal 
canker.  But  in  other  cases  an  external  application  is  usually 
found  sufficient.  An  unguent,  made  with  equal  parts  of  oint- 
ment of  nitrated  quicksilver  and  calamine  cerate,  may  be  ap- 
plied once  a day,  carefully  securing  the  ear  from  the  injury 
occasioned  by  the  shaking  of  the  head,  by  a sort  of  head 
dress,  during  its  use.  Or  the  following  may  be  tried  : — 

Oxymuriate  of  quicksilver  (corrosive  „ r^■ns 


mate)  very  finely  powdered J 

Cerate  of  calamine  (Turner’s  cerate)  1 dram 

Sublimated  or  milk  of  sulphur  t scruple. 


In  some  cases,  the  oxymuriate  of  quicksilver  has  proved 
more  efficacious  in  a wash,  six  grains  being  dissolved  in  four 
ounces  of  water.  'Strong  astringent  washes  are  sometimes 
useful,  as  alum,  dissolved  in  a decoction  of  oak  bark.  When 
the  disease  proves  very  obstinate,  excision  must  be  resorted 
to,  taking  care  that  the  whole,  not  only  of  the  immediate 
cracked  part,  but  also  of  its  tumefied  edges,  are  included  in 
the  operation. 
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Tumefied  Flap  of  the  Ear. 

From  a similar  repletion  of  habit,  and  from  the  same  at- 
tempts in  the  constitution  to  find  an  outlet  to  the  superfluous 
humours,  or  fluids  ; the  flap,  or  pendulous  part  of  the  ear,  be- 
comes not  unfrequently  the  subject  of  another  complaint, 
which  shews  itself  by  a tumour,  whose  prominent  part  is 
always  on  the  inner  side.  It  sometimes  sw^ells  to  an  enor- 
mous size,  and  occupies  the  whole  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
flap,  which  then  presents  a shining  tumid  mass  so  painfully 
tender  and  weighty  as  to  prove  very  distressing  to  the  ani- 
mal. It  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  those  dogs  whose  ex- 
ternal ears  are  long,  as  setters,  pointers,  hounds,  poodles, 
and  spaniels. 

Attempts  at  dispersing  these  tumours  always  fail,  for  the 
collections  are,  from  the  first,  less  phlegmonous  than  serous  ; 
the  only  mode  of  relief  is  therefore  to  evacuate  the  contents  : 
but  it  is  too  common  merely  to  make  a small  opening  for  this 
purpose,  which  is  almost  certain  to  heal  immediately,  and  a 
fresh  accumulation  takes  place  of  the  same  bloody  serum. 
The  tumour  ought  either  to  be  opened  its  full  length,  and  a 
pledget  of  lint  introduced  to  prevent  too  hasty  a union  of 
the  outer  edges  of  the  sac ; or  a seton  should  be  introduced 
the  whole  length  of  the  swelling,  which  should  be  suffered 
to  remain  for  a week  or  ten  days.  By  this  means,  instead  of 
a discharge  of  serum,  healthy  matter  will  form  in  a little  time, 
the  sides  will  granulate  and  unite,  and,  on  the  removal  of 
the  seton,  the  external  lips  of  the  wound  will  close  firmly  and 
healthily.  It  is,  however,  a necessary  caution  to  observe, 
that  it  is  not  prudent  to  open  the  tumour  until  it  exhibits  its 
characteristic  shining  appearance  with  evident  fluctuation. 
The  future  recurrence  of  the  complaint  must  be  prevented, 
by  attending  to  the  constitution  as  before  directed.  It  is 
also  proper  to  remark,  that  all  the  affections  of  the  flap  of 
the  ear  are  greatly  aggravated  by  the  force  with  which  they 
are  wrapped  against  the  head  by  shaking  it ; the  pendulous 
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part  should,  therefore,  always  be  secured  in  a kind  of  cap 
during-  the  medical  treatment. 


Castration. 

It  now  and  then  becomes  necessary  to  perform  this  opera- 
tion, from  disease  of  the  spermatic  chord,  or  from  scirrhous 
swellings  in  the  testicles  themselves.  Whenever  such  a ne- 
cessity occurs,  although  castration  is  not  a dangerous  opera- 
tion on  the  brute  subject,  yet  it  requires  the  assistance  of  a 
veterinary,  or  a human  surgeon.  Each  testicle  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  scrotum  separately,  by  an  opening  suffici- 
ently large,  when  a ligature  should  be  applied,  moderately 
tight  only,  around  the  spermatic  chord,  about  an  inch  and 
an  half  beyond  its  insertion  into  the  testicle ; the  separa- 
tion should  then  be  effected  by  the  scalpel  or  knife  between 
the  ligature  and  testis.  It  is  sometimes  performed  with- 
out the  ligature,  by  making  the  division  of  the  chord  with 
a red-hot  knife,  but  the  other  is  the  neatest  and  safest 
mode. 

In  performing  this  operation  on  cats,  nothing  more  is  requi- 
site than  to  make  a slight  opening  on  each  side  the  scrotum, 
to  slip  out  the  two  testicles,  and  draw  them  away  with  the 
fingers.  The  rupture  alone  of  the  spermatic  chord  prevents 
haemorrhage  in  them,  and  no  future  inconvenience  is  felt.  It 
is  often  found  difficult  to  secure  a cat  for  this  operation;  but 
it  may  be  easily  managed  in  two  ways.  One  is,  by  putting 
the  head  and  fore-quarters  of  the  animal  into  a boot ; the 
other  is  effected  by  rolling  her  whole  body  lengthways  in 
several  yards  of  towelling. 


Cataract. 

See  Blindness. 
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Claivs. 

Puppies  are  frequently  born  with  de^c  claws ; sometimes 
they  are  double.  The  dew  claws  are  those  small  additamen- 
tary  ones  situated  on  the  inner  side,  one  to  each  foot,  distinct 
from,  and  much  above,  the  claws  of  the  toes.  They  are  fre- 
quently unattached  to  any  corresponding:  metacarpal  or  meta- 
tarsal bone,  having"  only  a lig-amentary  union  ; but  whether 
there  is  any  bony  attachment  or  not,  it  is  always  prudent  to 
cut  them  off  in  a few  days  after  birth,  otherwise  they  become 
very  troublesome  as  the  dog"  g"rows  up;  for  the  nail  attached 
to  the  end  of  it  frequently  turns  in  and  wounds  the  flesh ; or, 
by  its  hook-like  shape,  it  catches  into  every  thing-  the  dog 
treads  on. 

The  horny  claws  are  also  subject,  when  dogs  have  not  suf- 
ficient exercise,  to  become  preternaturally  long,  and,  by  turn- 
ing in,  to  wound  the  toe,  and  lame  the  dog.  The  claws, 
when  become  too  long,  are  often  cut  off  with  scissars ; but 
unless  the  scissars  used  are  very  short  and  strong,  they  are 
apt  to  split  the  claws.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  saw  them 
off  with  a very  fine  and  hard  cockspur  saw,  and  then  to  file 
them  smooth. 

The  toes  are  also  subject  to  a peculiar  disease,  in  which 
one  of  them  will  appear  very  highly  inflamed,  swollen,  and 
somewhat  ulcerated,  around  the  claw.  In  such  a case  the  dog 
employs  himself  in  continually  licking  it,  and  which,  instead 
of  doing  good,  as  is  supposed,  always  makes  it  worse.  This 
complaint  is  commonly  mistaken  for  some  accidental  injury, 
and  the  owner  is  surprised  to  find,  that  neither  the  dog’s  lick- 
ing, nor  his  own  attempts  to  make  the  toe  sound,  succeed. 
’I'he  fact  is,  that  this  is  simply  a mang'y  affection,  and  may  be 
readily  cured  by  applying  the  sixth  ointment  directed  for  the 
cure  of  mange.  If  it  should,  however,  prove  very  obstinate, 
the  first  ointment  directed  for  Canker  on  the  Outside  of  the 
Kar  may  be  then  tried  with  confidence.  In  either  case,  the 
f'^ot  must  be  sewed  up  in  leather,  to  prevent  the  dog  getting 
at  it ; taking  particular  care  not  to  bind  it  up  too  tight : but 
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the  securing  of  the  diseased  part  from  being  licked  is  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  cure. 


Clysters. 

Clysters  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  many  cases  of 
sickness  in  dogs.  They  become  a most  powerful  stimulant  to 
the  bowels  in  obstinate  obstructions,  and  in  many  instances  of 
this  kind  they  alone  can  be  depended  upon  for  the  purpose : 
for,  when  the  obstruction  arises  from  an  accumulation  of 
hardened  excrement,  situated  far  back  in  the  coecum  or  rec- 
tum, purging  physic  by  the  mouth  loses  all  its  efficacy,  and, 
in  fact,  increases  the  evil.  In  inflammations  of  the  bowels, 
bladder,  kidnies,  or  womb,  clysters  have  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  acting  as  a fomentation.  Cases  wherein  they  may 
be  beneficially  used  as  nutriment  likewise,  occur  very  fre- 
quently : as  when  there  exists  so  obstinate  a sickness,  that 
nothing  will  remain  on  the  stomach  ; or  when  food  cannot  be 
passed  by  the  mouth,  as  in  locked  jaw,  in  fractures,  or  in 
wounds  of  the  mouth,  face,  or  throat.  In  all  such  cases,  clys- 
' ters  of  broth,  gravy,  or  gruel,  will  afford  a very  considerable 
quantity  of  nourishment:  a small  proportion  of  opium,  as 
twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  given  in  each,  to  assist  in 
retaining  it  within  the  bowels.  Astringent  clysters,  as  starch, 
rice  water,  alumine  whey,  infusion  of  red  roses,  or  of  oak 
bark,  are  useful  in  violent  loosenesses.  Purging  clysters  may 
be  made  of  veal  or  mutton  broth,  with  a portion  of  salt  or 
moist  sugar  in  them : the  effect  may  be  quickened  by  adding 
castor  oil  or  Epsom  salts. 

Clysters  are  very  easily  administered  to  dogs,  and  no  appa- 
ratus is  so  convenient  for  the  purpose  as  the  common  pipe  and 
bladder.  The  liquid  should  be  warm,  but  not  hot ; the  quan- 
tity from  three  ounces,  to  six  or  eight,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  dog,  &c. : the  pipe  should  be  greased  previously  to 
its  introduction,  and  the  tail  held  down  a minute  or  two  after 
its  removal. 
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Colic. 

Colicky  pains  may  be  the  effect  of  Inflammation,  or  of 
Constipation,  or  they  may  be  occasioned  by  a Bilious  colic. 
All  these  are  treated  of  under  Inflamed  Bowels.  The  most 
violent  pains  may  be  occasioned  within  the  bowels  by  Poisons, 
which  see. 

Spasmodic  colic  will  be  further  noticed  under  Rheumatism, 
which  is  by  much  the  most  fertile  source  of  colic  in  dog-s.  But 
besides  this,  there  is  a spasmodic  constriction  of  the  bowels 
that  not  unfrequently  occurs,  most  distressing-  in  its  symptoms, 
obstinate  in  its  character,  and  very  often  falal  in  its  termina- 
tion. 1 formerly  attributed  all  these  cases  to  worms,  and  I 
am  still  inclined  to  think  that  the.se  animals,  particularly  the 
tape  worm,  will  now  and  then  occasion  similar  symptoms  j 
but  the  g-enerality  of  cases  may  be  considered  as  arising-  from 
a disease  sui  generis.  A person,  not  very  conversant  with 
the  diseases  of  dogs,  might  also  conclude  that  the  head,  in 
these  cases,  was  the  sole  seat  of  the  complaint;  but  innu- 
merable instances  have  convinced  me,  that  the  bowels  are 
primarily  and  principally  the  seat  of  the  disease,  which  is 
of  a peculiar  spasmodic  nature,  and  is  commonly  attended  with 
a slight  degree  of  inflammation. 

The  symptoms  are  dulness,  loss  of  appetite;  the  nose  is  hot, 
but  the  forehead  particularly  so ; with  some  panting,  and  much 
restlessness.  In  some  cases,  there  are  appearances  of  acute 
occasional  pain;  in  others,  there  appears  but  little;  but  in 
all  there  is  a particular  stupor,  and  a very  remarkable  inclina- 
tion to  run  round  in  a circle,  and  that  always  in  the  same  di- 
rection. The  sight  seems  affected,  and  sometimes  the  senses 
are  wholly  lost;  at  others,  although  the  stupor  is  consider- 
able, yet  the  faculties  are  not  totally  obscured.  In  some 
cases  paralysis  comes  on,  and  the  head  becomes  drawn  to  one 
side  ; and  I have  always  observed  it  to  incline  to  the  same  side 
that,  while  capable  of  moving,  the  dog  turned  upon.  The 
limbs  also  participate  in  these  extreme  cases,  and  become  con- 
tracted likewi.se. 
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The  duration  of  the  complaint  is  various.  It  sometimes 
destroys  in  a few  days,  while  some  cases  linger  two  or  even 
three  weeks  ; but  eventually  five  out  of  every  six  attacked 
with  it,  die.  On  dissection,  only  slight  marks  of  inflamma- 
tion usually  appear,  and  now  and  then  intussusception  is  met 
with;  but  in  all,  constringed  and  lessened  parts  of  the  bowels 
are  met  with,  while  other  portions  again  seem  larger  than 
natural,  and  are  flabby  and  unnaturally  relaxed,  as  though  they 
had  lost  all  their  tone  by  the  disease.  The  ipost  attentive 
dissection  of  the  head,  in  these  cases,  has  never  detected  any 
morbid  appearances  there,  except,  in  one  or  two  instances,  a 
slight  increase  of  vascularity.  The  affection  of  it,  therefore, 
during  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  must  be  considered  as 
purely  symptomatic,  and  as  not  at  all  referrible  to  any  specific 
affection  of  thesensorium  itself;  and,  although  the  head  feels 
hot  during  the  disease,  the  eyes  are  flushed,  and  great 
pain  appears  in  it,  from  the  pressure  that  is  always  made  by 
the  animal  against  the  hand,  when  it  is  held  to  it ; and  the 
sense  of  pleasure  that  is  manifested  when  the  forehead  is 
rubbed ; yet  direct  medical  applications  to  the  head,  as  fomen- 
tations, blisters,  and  leeches,  have  always  failed  to  give  any  re- 
lief ; while  the  remedies  that  have  succeeded  have  been  such 
as  were  applied  immediately  to  the  bowels. 

The  treatment  I have  found  most  successful  consisted  in 
early  and  active  evacuations,  combined  with  repeated  warm 
bathing,  and  camphorated  embrocations  to  the  bowels. 
Strong  anodyne  clysters  should  be  frequently  administered; 
while  lai^fe  doses  of  aether,  laudanum,  and  camphor,  as  pre- 
scribed under  Spasm,  are  the  proper  internal  remedies.  In 
one  instance  strong  shocks  of  electricity  did  good,  and,  in  an- 
other, repeated  affusions  of  cold  water  relieved ; but  in  some 
others  this  latter  method  seemed  to  aggravate  the  symptoms.  A 
complaint  somewhat  similar  occurs  in  puppies  also,  but  is  then 
not  attended  with  stupor,  or  the  disposition  to  turn  round. 
In  a very  few  cases  I thought  I could  trace  the  affection  to 
the  action  of  lead,  but,  in  others,  there  were  no  reasonable 
grounds  for  referring  it  to  any  such  origip.  ' 
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Condition. 

The  term  condition,  as  applied  to  dog’s,  is  correspondent 
with  the  same  term  as  used  among  horses  and  is  intended  to 
characterise  a healthy  external  appearance,  united  with  a ca- 
pability, from  full  wind  and  perfect  vigour,  to  go  through  all 
the  exercises  required  of  them.  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that 
condition  is  of  material  consequence  to  sportsmen:  indeed,  it 
is  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  is  generally  imagined. 
What  would  be  thought  of  the  sporting  character,  who  should 
enter  his  horse  for  racing  without  any  previous  training? 
And  how  much  chance  would  he  be  presumed  to  have,  even 
to  save  his  distance,  without  this  precaution  ? Is  it  not  equally 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  pointers,  setters,  spaniels,  and,  more 
than  all,  greyhounds,  require  training;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  be  in  full  condition  also  ? It  is  notorious,  that  pointers, 
setters,  and  spaniels,  if  they  are  w'hat  is  termed  foul  in  their 
coats,  never  have  their  scent  in  perfection.  It  must  be  equally 
evident  that,  unless  they  are  in  wind,  they  cannot  range  with 
speed  and  durability  ; and,  without  some  previous  training,  it 
is  impossible  they  should  be  in  full  wind.  Those  persons, 
therefore,  who  expect  superior  exertion  from  their  dogs  in  the 
field,  would  do  well  to  prepare  them  by  a previous  atten- 
tion to  their  condition.  In  greyhounds,  intended  either  for 
matches,  or  simple  coursing,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  insure  success.  In  simple  or  mere  cours- 
ing, they  are  pitted  against  an  animal  very  nearly  equal  in 
speed  to  themselves,  and  which  animal  is  always  in  condition 
by  its  habits.  If,  therefore,  a dog  of  acknowledged  goodness 
is  beaten  by  a hare,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
it  is  ten  to  one  but  the  condition  of  the  dog  is  at  fault.  It  is 
self  evident  that  a perfect  condition  must  be  more  than  equally 
important  in  coursing  matches. 

The  manner  of  getting  dogs  into  condition  is  very  simple, 
and  either  consists  in  reducing  the  animal  from  too  full  and 
soft  a stale,  to  one  of  firmness  and  less  bulk;  or  it  consists  in 
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vaising^  & lean  and  reduced  dog  to  lustiness,  hardness,  and 
vigour.  Some  sportsmen  prefer  the  one  state,  and  some  the 
other,  to  begin  upon.  If  a dog  is  fat,  his  treatment  must  be 
immediately  begun  upon  by  physic  and  exercise,  but  not  by 
a privation  of  food  ; and  it  must  be  particularly  observed, 
that  his  doses  of  physic  be  mild,  and  often  repeated.  The 
exercise  should  be  at  first  gradual  and  slow,  but  long  conti- 
nued ; and  at  last  it  should  be  increased  to  nearly  what  he 
will  be  accustomed  to  when  hunting.  If  there  is  the  least 
foulness  (t.  e.  if  the  secretions  of  the  skin  are  impure)  appa- 
rent in  the  habit,  besides  physic  and  exercise,  alteratives 
should  be  given  also. — See  Alteratives. — Some  sportsmen 
regularly  dress  their  dogs,  before  the  hunting  season,  with 
sulphur,  even  though  no  breaking  out  appears,  and  1 by  no 
means  think  the  practice  a bad  one.  Others  curry  or  brush 
their  dogs,  whether  any  skin  affection  appears  or  not ; and, 
to  greyhounds,  it  is  a very  proper  means  of  keeping  up  the 
equilibrium  of  the  circulation,  and  of  promoting  muscular 
elasticity. 

When  a lean  dog  is  to  be  got  into  condition,  less  physic  is 
necessary  •,  but  good  flesh  feeding,  plenty  of  exercise,  and  a 
due  administration  of  alteratives,  are  principally  to  be  resorted 
to : nevertheless,  one  or  two  doses  of  very  mild  physic  will 
here  also  promote  the  condition,  and  even  assist  the  accumu- 
lation of  flesh. — See  Feeding  and  Exercise. 


Costiveness. 

All  carnivorous  animals  have  naturally  a dry  constipated 
habit.  Dogs  are  of  a mixed  nature,  and  can  live  indiscrimi- 
nately on  vegetable  or  animal  substances,  although  they  pre- 
fer the  latter,  which,  as  it  is  more  congenial  with  their  habit 
of  hunting,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Dogs  have,  therefore, 
very  frequently  a tendency  to  a costive  habit ; which  tendency 
is  increased  or  lessened  according  as  they  are  supported,  wholly 
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or  in  part,  on  animal  matter.  The  dogs  that  are  kept  as  fa- 
vourites about  the  person,  are  too  apt  to  have  their  inclina- 
tion for  animal  food  indulged,  which,  added  to  their  confine- 
ment, and  the  heat  in  which  they  live,  greatly  aggravate  this 
tendency  to  costiveness  in  them. 

Costivehess  is  productive  of  numerous  evils ; it  increases 
the  disposition  to  mange  and  other  diseased  secretions.  It 
also  produces  indigestion,  encourages  worms,  makes  the 
breath  foetid,  and  blackens  the  teeth  ; but  it  is  principally  to 
be  avoided  from  the  danger,  that  the  contents  of  the  bowels 
may  accumulate  and  bring  on  inflammation. — See  1nfl-\med 
Bowels. — Whenever  a dog  has  been  costive  three  days,  and 
one  or  two  moderate  aperients  have  failed  of  opening  the 
bowels,  it  is  not  prudent  to  push  the  means  of  relief  farther 
by  more  violent  purgatives  ; for  this  w^ould  be  apt  to  hurry 
the  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal  into  one  mass,  whose  re- 
sistance being  too  great  for  the  bowels  to  overcome,  inflam- 
mation follows.  Mild  aperients  may  be  continued,  but  clys- 
ters are  principally  to  be  depended  upon. — See  Clysteus.— 
In  such  cases,  the  introduction  of  the  clyster  pipe  will  often 
detect  a hardened  mass  of  excrement.  If  the  action  of  the 
pipe,  or  the  operation  of  the  liquid,  should  not  break  this 
down ; it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  introduce  the  finger,  or,  in 
a very  small  dog,  a lesser  apparatus,  and  mechanically  to  di- 
vide the  mass  and  bring  it  away. 

The  recurrence  of  costiveness  is  best  prevented  by  vegetable 
food,  and  exercise  : but  when  vegetable  food  disagrees,  or  is 
obstinately  refused,  boiled  liver  often  proves  a good  means  of 
counteracting  the  complaint. — See  Feeding. 


Coush. 

Dogs  and  horses  are  both  very  subject  to  coughs;  but, 
while  the  latter  have  only  an  acute  and  a chronic  kind  to 
contend  with,  dogs  are  troubled  with  several  kinds;  and,  as 
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these  arise  from  very  different  causes,  call  for  varied  treat- 
ments, and  have  very  different  terminations;  so  they  require 
particularizing.  One  of  the  most  common  coughs  to  which 
dogs  are  liable  is  that  which  usually  accompanies  distemper. 
This,  in  general,  is  short  and  dry,  producing  an  effort  to  bring 
up  a little  frothy  mucus.  This  cough  usually  appears  when 
a dog  is  just  attaining  his  full  growth,  at  some  time  be- 
tween four  and  twelve  months.  When,  therefore,  a young 
dog  coughs  much,  shivers,  is  dull,  and  wastes  in  flesh,  though 
he  may  eat  as  usual,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  such  dog 
has  the  cough  of  distemper ; which  must  be  treated  by  the 
means  recommended  under  that  head.  c ■ 

Sometimes  a young  full  grown  dog  has  a short  occasional 
cough,  that  may  likewise  produce  nausea,  with  the  accompa- 
niments of  staring  hair,  and  foetor  of  the  breath.  This  kind 
arises  usually  from  worms,  and  is  to  be  cured  by  the  means 
recommended  under  the  article  W^orms. 

Dogs  are  also  liable  to  cough  from  a common  cold  taken. 
This  kind  of  cough  may  be  distinguished  from  any  other,  by 
its  particular  shortness,  by  its  distressing  frequency,  and  by 
the  fulness  and  redness  of  the  eyes ; the  ears  and  paws  will 
also  generally  be  found  cold.— -(See  Inflamed  Lungs. 

Another  frequent  cough  in  dogs  is  the  asthmatic  one,  which 
usually  comes  on  slowly ; gradually  becoming  hollow  and  so- 
norous. It  is  at  first  less  frequent  than  either  of  the  former 
coughs,  until  the  complaint  has  attained  its  full  height,  when 
it  is  most  urgent  and  constant.  The  cough  of  asthma  may 
be  readily  distinguished  from  the  others,  by  attending  to  the 
subject  Asthma. 


Cramp. 

See'  Spasm.’' 
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Cropping. 

This  barbarous  custom  is  one  that  would  be  more  honour- 
ed in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance  of  it.  Nature  gave 
nothing  in  vain ; some  parts  being  intended  for  use,  and 
some  for  beauty.  That  must,  therefore,  be  a false  taste, 
which  has  taught  us  to  prefer  a curtailed  shape  to  a perfect 
one,  without  gaining  any  convenience  by  the  operation.  As 
the  custom,  however,  is  now  fixed,  directions  are  proper  for 
its  performance. 

Young  dogs  should  not  be  cropped  before  the  fourth  or 
fifth  week  of  their  age:  when  the  ears  are  cut  earlier,  they 
sprout  again,  and  the  form  of  the  crop  cannot  be  so  well  di- 
rected as  when  the  ear  is  more  developed.  It  is  a barbarous 
custom  to  twist  them  off  by  swinging  the  dog  round,  and 
the  crop  never  succeeds  so  well  as  when  made  by  scissars, 
which  should  be  large  and  sharp. — In  cropping  terriers,  be- 
gin at  the  hinder  root  of  the  ear,  close  to  the  head ; and, 
when  this  cut  is  carried  through,  one  other  cross  cut  from 
the  root  at  the  front  of  the  head,  if  managed  with  dexterity, 
will  be  sufficient,  and  will  make  an  excellent  fox  crop,  with- 
out torturing  the  animal  with  numerous  trimmings.  The  less 
oblique  the  second  cut  is  carried,  the  more  sharp  and  foxy 
will  the  crop  prove.  A rounded  crop  may  be  made  at  one 
cut.  The  cropping  of  pug  puppies  is  the  most  painful  of  any; 
the  cuts  must,  in  general,  be  repeated,  and  carried  close  to 
the  root  of  the  ear ; as  upon  the  total  absence  of  external 
ears  (which  gives  an  appearance  of  roundness  to  the  head) 
is  the  beauty  of  the  animal  supposed  to  consist  *.  It  is  best 
to  crop  puppies  in  the  absence  of  the  bitch ; for  it  i.s  erroneous 
to  suppose  that  her  licking  the  wounded  edges  does  them 


♦ It  is  not  a little  surprising  that  this  cruel  custom  should  be  so 
invariably  practised  on  pug  dogs,  whose  ears  are  particularly  hand- 
some, and  hang  very  gracefully.  It  is  hardly  to  be  conceived  how  the 
pug’s  head,  which  is  naturally  none  of  the  handsomest,  is  improved  by 
suffering  his  cars  to  remain. 
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g’Ood ; on  the  contrary,  it  only  increases  pain,  and  deprives 
the  young"  animals  of  the  best  balsam,  which  is  the  blood. 

Rounding,  which  is  a species  of  cropping,  is  also  per- 
formed on  pointers  and  hounds,  both  as  a prevention  and  cure 
of  the  canker ; but  in  rounding  only  a portion  of  the  flap  is 
taken  off.  When  rounding-  becomes  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  cure  of  canker,  all  other  means  having  failed  (see 
Canker),  care  should  be  taken  that  the  cutting  may  go  be- 
yond the  root  of  the  canker,  or  the  disease  will  return. 
When  rounding  is  performed  on  a number  of  dogs,  it  is,  in 
general,  done  with  a rounding  iron. 

Tailing. — When  a dog  is  cropped,  it  is  usual  also  to  cut 
off  a portion  of  the  tail.  Dog  fanciers,  as  they  are  termed, 
commonly  bite  it  off ; but  it  were  to  be  wished  that  a larger 
portion  was  added  to  both  their  knowledge  and  humanity^ 
The  tail  does  not  grow  materially  after  cutting,  therefore  the 
length  may  be  previously  determined  on  with  sufiicient  accu- 
racy, and  cut  off  with  a pair  pf  sharp  scissars.  If  the  ears 
and  tail  are  cut  off  at  the  same  time,  it  is  prudent  to  tie  a 
ligature  about  the  tail  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood,  as 
sometimes  the  bleeding,  from  both  ears  and  tail  together, 
will  weaken  the  animal  too  much  ; but,  when  the  tail  alone 
is  cut,  no  ligature  is  necessary.  When  a ligature  is  used, 
neither  tie  it  too  tight,  nor  suffer  it  to  remain  more  than 
twelve  hours. 


Cystitis. 

See  Inflamed  Bladder. 


Diarrhoea. 

See  Looseness. 
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^ Dislocations, 

The  joints  most  liable  to  this  injury  are  the  shoulder  and 
knee  before,  and  the  stifle  and  hip  behind.  It  is  not  easy  for 
any  person  to  effect  the  reduction  of  a dislocation,  but  one 
habituated  to  the  practice  of  surgery,  and  acquainted  with 
the  anatomy  of  the  animal.  As  circumstances,  however,  ne- 
cessary to  observe  in  all  cases,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  when 
a dislocation  has  happened,  particular  care  should  be  taken 
to  examine  whether  there  is  a fracture  also,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  case.  Under  these  circumstances  the  treatment 
is  rendered  more  complex,  from  the  difficulty  of  reducing  the 
dislocation,  without  using  too  much  violence  to  the  limb. — 
See  Fracture. — The  mode  of  detecting  a fracture  in  these 
cases  is  not  difficult.  On  n^oving  the  joint,  in  case  there  is 
fracture,  there  will  be  an  evident  roughness  and  grating  of 
the  bones,  which  will  be  sensibly  felt  by  the  hand. 

When  it  is  attempted  to  reduce  a simple  dislocation,  it  is 
evident  that  the  direction  in  which  the  dislocated  bone  is 
parted  from  its  socket  should  be  first  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  means  used  for  reducing  it.  A moderately  firm  exten- 
sion should  then  be  made  by  two  persons ; one  holding  the 
body  and  one  part  of  the  joint,  and  the  other  supporting  the 
immediate  dislocated  limb,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  lux- 
ated end  a direction  towards  its  socket.  If  this  extension  is 
sufficiently  and  properly  made,  the  dislocated  bone  will  slip 
into  its  place,  and  render  the  limb^perfect.  When  the  shoul- 
der is  dislocated  from  the  arm,  which  is  a rare  occurrence, 
the  dislocation  may  be  forwards  or  backwards:  it  occurs 
generally  forwards.  The  elbow  may  be  dislocated  either 
inwards  or  outwards  ; but  it  happens  more  frequently  inwards, 
and  is  seldom  dislocated  without  a fracture  also. 

The  hip  joint  is  oftener  dislocated  than  either  of  the  for- 
mer, and  it  is  most  common  for  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  to 
be  carried  upwards  and  backwards,  which  makes  the  hip  of 
that  side  .sensibly  higher  and  more  backward  than  the  other. 
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and  renders  it  easily  detected.  The  muscles  of  the  loins  are 
so  strong,  that  reduction  of  the  thigh  is  always  difficult  ; 
however,  a firm  and  judicious  extension  will  effect  it.  The 
hind  knee,  or  stifle  joint,  which  is  that  next  the  hip,  is  also 
subject  to  dislocation.  This  more  frequently  occurs  inward 
than  outward ; and,  from  the  strength  of  the  surrounding 
muscles,  is  also  often  found  difficult  to  reduce.  It  is  but 
seldom,  likewise,  that  the  elbow  is  dislocated  without  a frac- 
ture also. 

When  a dislocation  has  been  reduced,  a pitch  or  other 
adhesive  plaster  should  be  applied  around  the  joint  to  keep 
it  in  its  place,  which  may  be  further  assisted  by  a proper 
bandage.  It  may  be  useful  to  remark,  that  the  inexperienced 
practitioner  can  no  way  detect  the  presence  of  either  a dislo- 
cation or  a fracture,  so  well  as  by  comparing*  the  sound  limb 
or  joint  attentively  with  the  unsound!  one. 


The  Distemper. 

This  scourge  to  the  canine  race,  now  so  general  and  com- 
mon, does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  a century  ago  ; 
and  even  yet,  throughout  the  European  continent,  it  is  de- 
scribed rather  as  an  occasional  epidemic  which  visits  the  dif- 
ferent countries  every  three  or  four  years,  than  as  a fixed 
complaint,  like  the  measles  or  hooping  cough  in  the  human*. 


* In  the  Grand  Encyclopedic  Methodique  the  disease  is  thus  described  : 
“ II  c’est  jett6,  il  y a quelque  annees,  une  maladie  epidemigue  sur  les 
“ chiens  dans  toute  I’Europe  j il  en  est  mort  une  grand  partie  sans  que 
“ I’on  put  trouver  de  remede  au  mal.” — Liuraison  LIX  Ckusses. 

In  the  Venerie  Norniande,  by  Monsieur  De  La  Conte rie,  the  Distemper 
is  also  described  as  a disease  but  lately,  observed:  “Depuis  vingt  ans 
“ les  chiens  courants  plus  que  tous  les  autres  ont  6te  affligfes  d’une  ma- 
“ ladie  que  se  communique  aussi  facilement  que  le  galle  ou  la  petite 
verole,  et  que  maintenant  est  comm6  sous  le  nomme  simple  de  la  ma- 
“ ladie.  C’est  une  sort  de  peste  parfaitement  resemblante  ^ la  gourme 
“ des  chevaux.  Si  on  me  demande  quel  remade  il  faut  employer  centre 
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Our  contiiieutal  neig^hbours  appear  to  have  transniilted  it  to 
England,  where  also  it  seems  first  to  have  appeared  in  Ihe 
form  of  an  epidemic,  but  now  exists  as  a permanent  disease, 
to  which  every  individual  of  the  canine  race  has  a strong 
constitutional  liability.  That  we  imported  it,  is  evident  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  earliest  notices  we  have  of  it  in 
sporting  works*  are  subsequent  to  its  announcement  in  the 


“ cette  maladie,  je  reponds  qu’apr^s  en  avoir  fait  cent  pour  un,  je  me 
“ suis  convain^u  qn’il  n’y  est  aucun  d’cfficace,  quand  elle  gagne  un  cer- 
“ tain  degrfi.”— P.^497,  500,  8vo,  liouen,  1760. 

In  opposition  to  this  late  appearance  of  the  distemper,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  it  was  not  unknown  to  the  antients,  and  was  by  them 
called  the  Angina,  being  one  of  three  diseases  to  which  dogs,  according 
to  them,  were  liable ; Madness  and  Podagra  forming  the  other  two. 
But  an  attentive  examination  of  the  symptoms,  as  detailed  by  Aristotle, 
.£lian,  and  such  other  antient  authors  as  have  left  us  their  observations 
on  the  canine  race,  will  clearly  show  that  the  distemper,  as  it  is  known 
among  us,  was  unknown  to  them.  Their  angina  appears  to  have  been 
an  accidental  epidemic,  which  confined  its  attacks  almost  wholly  to  the 
throat,  producing  faucial  imposthumes,  like  strangles  in  horses,  or  quinsy 
in  the  human  j but  the  grand  characteristic,  of  primary  and  continued 
discharge  from  the  nasal  mucous  membranes,  is  wholly  unnoticed. — 
See  ^LiAN  de  Nat.  Animal,  lib.  iv,  c.  40  j Aristotle  Hist.  Animal,  lib.  viii, 
c.  22,  &c.  &c. 

* Of  late  years,  the  prevalence  of  this  complaint  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  many  distinguished  characters.  In  every  treatise  of  sport- 
ing, in  some  agricultural  works,  and  in  one  or  two  veterinary  publica- 
tions, it  has  been  treated  of.  A few  eminent  medical  men  have  also 
noticed  it  j among  whom  Drs.  Jenner  and  Darwin  stand  foremost.  The 
former  ever  to  be  revered  character,  whose  philanthropy  and  general 
worth  have  reared  him  an  imperishable  monument,  has  drawn  a portrait 
of  the  disease  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Medical  and  Chirtirgical  Tracts, 
which  is  sufficiently  perspicuous  and  characteristic  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  description,  but  infinitely  too  contracted  to  make  it  a practical 
reference  in  this  eternally  varying  malady.  Dr,  .Tenner  was  induced 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  subject  from  an  impression  on  his  mind,  that 
vaccination  would  prove  a preventive  to  distemper  as  well  as  to  human 
small-pox.  Unfortunately  both  for  the  human  and  the  brute,  he  was 
partially  mistaken  in  the  one,  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear 
wholly  so  in  the  other.  Vaccination,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
neither  exempts  the  canine  race  from  the  attack  of  distemper,  nor  doe* 
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pag-es  of  similar  continental  publications ; and  also  from  our 
having  designated  it  by  a translation  of  the  popular  term  it 
was  lirst  known  by  in  France,  Lo,  Maladie.  But  although 
the  distemper  may  be  now  considered  as  a constitutional 
disease,  like  measles  or  hooping-cough,  it  nevertheless  still 
puts  on,  occasionally,  not  only  its  epidemial,  but  also  an 
endemial  appearance,  and  ravages  the  dogs  of  a particular 
district  more  than  of  others;  and,  now  and  then,  when  it 
attacks  with  epidemic  fury  and  peculiarity  the  dogs  of  London 
nr  other  large  cities,  it  is  scarcely  observed  among  those  in 
the  country.  In  an  epidemic  form  the  disease  presents  many 
varieties.  I have  seen  it  accompanied  with  marked  biliary  af- 
fection in  every  dog  attacked  that  season : many  of  the  cases  of 
that  period  had  also  a pustular  eruption.  I have  seen  it  also 
make  its  appearance  in  a few  cases,  and  during  one  particular 
season,  by  a phlegmonous  tumour  of  some  part  of  the  body, 
but  principally  of  the  head.  In  the  summer  of  1805,  many 
of  the  distempered  subjects  had  a peculiar  affection  of  the 


it  appear  at  all  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  complaint.  I am  aware 
that  the  point  is  yet  at  issue,  and  that  the  practice  of  vaccination  is  still 
continued  among  dogs  j but  I have  seen  such  palpable  and  repeated 
instances  of  failure,  when  operated  on  in  the  most  careful  manner  j and 
I have,  in  the  alleged  instances  of  its  success,  been  enabled  to  trace  the 
matter  so  clearly  to  the  operation  of  accidental  circumstances,  or  the 
report  to  exaggerated  statements ; that  I have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing it  wholly  inefficacious  as  regards  dogs. 

With  Dr.  Darwin  the  distemper  is  a debilitating  catarrh,  which  is  best 
treated  by  free  access  to  the  open  air,  w'hich,  as  it  passes  over  the  ul- 
cerated surfaces  of  the  nasal  membranes,  will  tend  to  heal  them.  Dis- 
tempered dogs  should  also  be  allowed  to  drink  water  from  a running 
stream,  that  the  contagious  mucus  of  the  nostrils,  having  escajred  one 
passage,  may  not  again  enter  another,  and  thus  re-poison  the  dog. 
Such  is  the  theory  and  treatment  of  this  disease,  according  to  this  fan- 
ciful author;  and  equally  unsatisfactory  appear  all  the  various  de- 
scriptions and  directions  relative  to  it,  scattered  about  in  sporting  and 
other  works.  Neither  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  in  most  instances  the 
disease  has  been  described  from  the  appearances  as  they  presented 
themselves  in  one  kennel;  often  as  it  appeared  in  one  litter;  or  even 
from  a single  individual. 
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bowels,  in  addition  to  the  other  symptoms.  It  commenced 
suddenly,  like  spasmodic  cholic,  appeared  to  give  great  pain, 
but  neither  constipated  nor  relaxed  the  bowels.  It  usually 
continued  acute  two  or  three  days,  and  then  terminated  fa- 
tally. In  such  cases  as  did  recover,  active  purgatives  of 
calomel  and  aloes  appeared  beneficial.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that,  whenever  distemper  rages  as  an  epidemic,  it  commonly 
assumes  some  characteristic  type.  One  year  shall  be  remark- 
able for  the  harassing  and  obstinate  diarrhaea  that  appears  ; 
another  from  the  more  than  usual  tendency  to  convulsive  fits ; 
while  in  a third,  a malignant  putrid  type  will  sweep  off 
many.  I have  likewise  noticed,  that  convulsions  are  most 
prevalent  in  winter,  and  purging  in  summer.  As  a general 
rule,  this,  however,  like  others,  is  subject  to  variation. 

The  distemper  has  now  become  so  naturalized  among  our 
dogs,  that  very  few  escape  the  disease  altogether.  A con- 
stitutional liability  to  it  is  inherent  in  every  individual  of  the 
canine  race*,  which  predisposition  is  usually  acted  upon  by 
some  occasional  cause.  The  predisposition  itself,  in  some 
breeds,  seems  sufficient  to  produce  it,  and  such  have  it  fre- 
quently very  soon  after  birtht ; but  the  predisposition  is 
more  frequently  acted  on  by  some  occasional  cause,  of  which 
there  are  many.  Contagion  may  be  regarded  as  the  princi- 
pal of  these : few  dogs  who  have  not  passed  through  the 
disease  escape  it  when  exposed  to  either  the  effluvia,  or  to 
the  contact  of  the  morbid  secretions  received  on  a mucous  or 
an  ulcerated  surfacej ; yet  inoculation  with  distemper  virus 


♦ I am  not  aware  whether  the  other  members  of  the  canine  genus,  the 
wolf,  fox,  and  jackal,  are  subject  to  the  distemper:  I believe  no  proof 
exists  that  either  of  them  are  so ; and,  as  I should  suppose  the  disease  to 
be  of  factitious  origin,  so  I would  consider  them  as  exempt. 

t This  appears  particularly  in  the  diminutive  breeds,  as  pugs,  fancy 
spaniels,  pigmy  terriers,  Italian  greyhounds,  and  other  varieties  arti- 
ficially reared  and  treated. 

J The  general  transpiration  or  ejfim'ia  from  the  surface  of  the  body  i» 
of  a particular  kind  in  distemper:  to  those  acquainted  with  the  disease, 
it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  peculiar  odour-occasioned  by  it.  Tlii* 
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frequently  fails  to  produce  it,  and  the  disposition  to  receive 
the  contagion  is,  likewise,  not  always  in  equal  force,  but  it 
appears  stronger  or  weaker  at  various  periods  in  the  same 
animal,  and  is  perhaps  under  the  controul  of  the  accidental 
changes  in  health,  fulness  of  habit,  &c.  &c.  Cold  applied  in 
any  noxious  manner  to  the  system  is  a very  common  origin 
of  the  complaint;  throwing  into  water,  washing,  and  not 
afterwards  drying  the  animal;  unusual  exposure  during  a 
night,  &c.,  are  frequent  causes  of  distemper  in  young  and 
tender  dogs.  I have  seen  it  produced  by  violent  hremorrhage, 
by  a sudden  change  from  a full  to  a low  diet*,  and,  in  fact, 
any  great  or  sudden  derangement  in  the  system  is  sufficient 
to  call  the  predisposition  into  action. 

The  usual  period  of  its  attack  is  that  of  puberty,  or  when 
the  dog  attains  his  full  growth : in  some  it  is  protracted  to 
two,  three,  or  even  many  years  old  ; and  a very  few  escape 
it  altogether.  The  having  once  passed  through  the  disease 
is  not  a certain  preventive  to  a future  attack.  It  occasionally 
appears  a second  time  ; and  an  instance  fell  under  my  notice 
of  a third  recurrence,  with  the  intervention  of  two  years  be- 
tween each  attack. 

Dogs  in  confined  situations  certainly  have  the  disease  with 


effluvia,  I have  reason  to  believe,  is  alone  sufficient  to  occasion  th  dis- 
temper in  another  dog  : that  the  miasma  arising  from  the  morbid  secre- 
tions of  the  eyes  and  nose  will  do  it,  I have  numerous  proofs  j but  I 
doubt  whether  the  morbid  matter  itself,  received  into  the  stomach,  in- 
dependent of  the  other  contagious  agents,  will  generate  the  complaint : 
some  experiments  tend  to  prove  that  in  this  mode  the  matter  is  inno- 
cuous. In  general  cases,  both  the  effluvia  and  the  contact  of  the  morbid 
matter  received  on  a mucous  surface,  as  the  nose,  lips,  &c.  are  so  highly 
contagious,  that  a very  short  exposure  to  the  one,  and  a momentary  ap- 
plication of  the  other,  are  sufficient  for  the  prodiu:tion. 

* 1 have  constantly  found  that  full  feeding,  so  as  to  produce  fatness, 
is  the  best  preventive  against  a premature  attack  of  the  distemper, 
which  is  to  be  dreaded  from  the  constitution  not  having  gained  strength 
sufficient  to  enable  it  to  withstand  the  debilitating  effects  of  the  disease. 
In  puppies  that  are  fat  and  full  fed,  not  only  is  the  complaint  protract- 
ed, but,  w'hen  it  does  make  its  attack,  such  dogs  always  fare  best 
under  it. 
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greater  severity  than  those  in  the  country ; nevertheless 
there  is  by  no  means  that  extreme  disproportion  in  the  se- 
verity which  is  observed  in  many  other  instances.  Some 
breeds  have  it  much  worse  than  others  ; and  while  all  the  lit- 
ters of  one  bitch  will  be  found  to  possess  it  with  constant  and 
fatal  severity,  those  of  another  will  as  usually  pass  through  it 
favourably.  Particular  varieties  have  it  also  with  different 
degrees  of  malignity.  To  greyhounds  and  pugs  it  is  pecu- 
liarly fatal ; terriers  have  it  worse  than  spaniels  ; and  setters, 

1 think,  fare  worse  under  it  than  pointers.  It  may  likewise 
be  regarded  as  a general  rule,  that  the  younger  the  dog  the 
greater  will  be  the  severity  of  the  disease  : very  young  dogs 
seldom  live  with  it. 

The  distemper  commences  its  attack  in  various  ways  ; its 
symptoms  throughout  are  marked  with  more  variety  than 
appears  in  any  other  complaint;  and,  whether  we  consider 
its  first  attack,  its  progress,  duration,  or  termination,  all 
are  alike  variable.  Some  symptoms  are,  however,  common 
to  most  cases,  and  some  appearances  are  usually  found  in  all. 
Of  these  I will  first  endeavour,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  to 
give  an  outline  ; and  afterwards  notice  the  numerous  varia- 
tions that  occur. 

Among  the  early  symptoms  of  distemper,  a short,  dry,  husky 
cough  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  most  common.  In  some 
cases,  this  cough  is  never  severe  throughout  the  complaint ; in 
others,  it  increases  until  it  becomes  constant  and  distressing, 
producing,  by  its  irritation  of  the  fauces,  ineffectual  efforts  to 
vomit;  but  a little  frothy  mucus  only  is  produced  by  the  joint 
act  of  the  stomach  and  lungs.  A few  escape  with  little  or 
no  cough  at  all.  A watery  secretion  moistens  the  eyes  and 
nose  in  the  early  stages  of  almost  every  distempered  case. 
Sometimes,  this  appearance  precedes  the  cough ; at  others, 
it  succeeds  it;  and  sometimes  they  appear  together.  This 
How  from  the  eyes  and  nose  (which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
natural  mucus  of  the  parts  thinned  and  increased  by  inflamma- 
tion) in  a little  time  takes  on  another  appearance,  and,  as  par- 
tial or  total  ulceration  follows,  so  the  secretion  takes  on  a thick- 
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ened  mucous  or  purulent  form,  and  pus,  or  matter,  flows  from 
the  eyes  and  nose,  and,  now  and  then,  from  the  ears  also. 
When  the  secretion  has  become  thick  and  pus-like,  the  dog-, 
when  first  seen  in  the  morning,  presents  himself  with  his  eyes 
and  nose  stopped  or  glued  up  with  the  viscid  matter  which 
exuded  during  the  night.  During  the  day,  the  irritation  pro- 
duces frequent  sneezing,  and  a disposition  to  rub  the  nose 
and  eyes  violently  to  relieve  them.  In  many  cases,  a lessen- 
ed appetite,  dulness,  and  emaciation,  precede  all  other  ap- 
pearances ; and  when  they  are  not  the  precursors  to  the  com- 
plaint, they  are  certain  to  follow  in  the  train.  As  a neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  fever  attendant  on  the  disease,  a 
quickened  pulse,  hurried  respiration,  shivering,  disinclination 
to  exercise,  impatience  of  cold,  and  anxiety  for  warmth,  are 
also  present  in  every  well  marked  case.  Diarrhoea,  or  loose- 
ness, is  now  and  then  a very  early  symptom  also  ; in  others,  it 
does  not  appear  so  early ; but,  in  alt,  it  is  too  apt  to  make 
its  appearance  at  some  period  of  the  complaint.  A general 
prostration  of  strength  marks  every  bad  case  of  distemper: 
in  some  it  comes  on  very  early,  in  others  it  is  more  protract- 
ed ; but  in  all  it  proves,  sooner  or  later,  a certain  accompa- 
niment to  the  complaint.  It  is  not  uncommon,  whether  the 
general  weakness  is  trifling  or  considerable,  for  a peculiar  pa- 
ralytic debility  to  appear  also,  which  is  more  frequently  con- 
fined to  the  loins  and  hinder  extremities ; in  which  cases, 
although  the  fore  parts  may  remain  tolerably  strong,  the 
hinder  ones  will  appear  very  and  sometimes  totally  paralyzed. 
Now  and  then  this  paralytic  tendency  extends  to  all  the 
limbs,  and  to  the  head  also,  when  the  animal  is  seen  to 
reel  as  though  drunk,  or  to  become  affected  with  spasmodic 
twitchings. 

From  this  summary  of  symptomatic  appearances,  it  may  be 
fair  to  characterise  the  distemper  as  a specific  contagious  ca- 
tarrh, that  commences  its  attack  on  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  head,  on  those  of  the  bronchial  passages,  or  on  the 
membranes  of  both  at  the  same  time;  and,  according  as  the 
one  or  the  other,  or  both,  are  the  immediate  and  primary 
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subjects  of  attack,  so  do  the  symptoms  vary.  When  the 
membranes  of  the  head,  particularly  those  of  the  eyes  and 
nose,’  are  the  parts  first  attacked  and  principally  affected, 
the  animal  exhibits  all  the  symptoms  common  with  a human 
person  labouring-  under  what  is  called  a cold  in  the  head  ; as 
weight  and  heat  in  the  forehead,  sneezing,  moisture  from  the 
eyes  and  nose,  first  thin  and  watery,  then  thicker  and  mattery, 
or  pus-like ; with  shivering,  listlessnes,  lessened  appetite, 
and  impatience  of  light  often.  But  when  the  bronchial  pas- 
• sages  are  the  first  objects  of  attack  *,  a short  dry  cough 
usually  precedes  these  symptoms;  and  if  the  lungs  themselves 
become  affected  with  a symptomatic  peripneumony,  a quick- 
ened respiration  is  observed,  with  an  increased  severity  of 
the  other  symptoms;  but,  as  the  specific  seat  of  the  disease 
is  in  the  pituitary  or  nasal  membrane,  so  it  is  seldom  that 
the  foregoing  symptoms  are  wanting,  for,  if  they  do  not  ap- 
pear before  the  cough,  they  very  soon  follow.  In  the  early 
stage  above  described,  the  disease  is  sometimes  successfully 
combated  by  easy  methods,  sometimes  without  any  assist- 
ance at  all ; it  continues  for  a week  or  two  to  affect  the  ani- 
mal. mildly,  and  then  gradually  disappears.  However,  in 
many,  indeed  in  most  cases,  particularly  among  high  bred 
and  artificially  treated  dogs,  the  disease  does  not  continue  to 
confine  its  attack  wholly  to  the  nasal  or  bronchial  mem- 
branes, but  either  through  the  medium  of  continuity,  conti- 
guity, or  of  sympathy,  it  proceeds  to  affect  other  parts ; 
when  other  symptoms  and  appearances  become  superadded 
to  those  already  noticed.  From  the  nasal  membranes,  the 
affection  appears  often  transmitted  (probably  through  the 
medium  of  the  frontal  sinuses)  to  the  cerebral  coverings, 

* I think  I have  observed,  that  when  jineviinonic  symptoms  are  the 
first  marks  of  the  complaint,  or,  in  other  words,  when  cough,  wasting 
of  flesh,  dulness,  and  loss  of  appetite,  precede  the  running  from  the  nose 
and  eyes,  the  case  may  be  commonly  traced  to  a cold  taken.  When  the 
disease  is  derived  from  another  dog,  by  contagion  or  infection,  the  eyes 
and  nose  usually  evince  a primary  atfeetion  of  the  head  more  than  of  the 
chest.  1,  however,  by  no  means  consider  this  as  a fixed  rule. 
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perhaps  to  the  brain  itself;  where  its  effects  produce,  in 
some  cases,  that  paralysis  of  the  loins  and  hinder  extremi- 
ties before  noticed ; and  in  others,  spasmodic  movements, 
or  Iwitchings,  over  the  muscles  of  a part  or  of  the  whole 
body,  which,  when  they  are  violent,  give  the  sufferers  a 
grotesque  and  ridiculous  appearance.  Both  the  paralysis  and 
these  spasms  remain,  in  some  cases,  for  months  after  the 
other  symptoms  have  disappeared,  and,  sometimes,  even 
through  life.  When  the  cerebral  affection  is  more  acute, 
a symptomatic  epilepsy  appears  in  the  form  of  those  convul- 
sive fits  so  common  and  so  fatal  to  distemper.  These  fits  are 
generally,  at  first,  trifling,  and  are  often  confined  to  the 
muscles  of  the  jaws,  which  appear  to  champ,  as  though  irri- 
tated by  an  unpleasant  substance  put  into  the  mouth ; a little 
foam  is  usually  produced  by  the  champing,  and  in  two  or 
three  minutes  the  affection  ceases.  Cold  water  thrown  in 
the  face,  or  even  a little  encouragement  by  fondling-,  will 
frequently  immediately  remove  these  attacks  : but  it  is  very 
seldom  that  these  convulsive  appearances,  however  trifling, 
having  once  occurred  during  the  progress  of  distemper,  but 
that  they  are  followed  up  by  others,  at  uncertain  intervals  of 
a few  minutes  to  a few  hours,  each  succeeding  fit  increasing 
in  violence  until  the  whole  frame  is  contorted  by  the  effect  of 
the  convulsion ; the  animal  cries,  rolls,  runs  round, . or  is 
drawn  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other.  The  fits  are 
attended  sometimes  with  a total,  sometimes  with  a partial 
mental  alienation.  When  it  is  total,  the  dog  is  most  violent; 
he  waters  and  dungs  unconsciously,  he  tears  up  the  ground, 
bites  every  thing  around  him,  and  not  unfrequently  himself 
also.  When  the  fit  is  over,  he  shakes  himself,  and  looks  and 
acts  as  usual,  unless  the  attacks  are  very  violent  and  long 
continued,  when  they  leave  him  greatly  exhausted  and  dis- 
pirited. The  second,  third,  or  fourth  day  from  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  these  epileptic  attacks  commonly  closes  the  scene, 
the  animal  being  worn  down  by  the  additional  strength  and 
increased  frequency  of  each  succeeding  recurrence. 

The  attack  of  convulsions  may  be  often  foretold  for  some 
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days  even  previous  to  its  appearance.  When,  during-  great 
emaciation  and  loss  of  appetite,  a distempered  dog  suddenly 
appears  more  cheerful,  eats  heartily,  and  shews  more  bright- 
ness and  briskness  of  the  eyes  than  before,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  he  is  going  to  be  attacked  with  fits.  If  the 
appetite  becomes  at  once  not  only  considerable  but  greedy, 
and  the  eyes  look  very  bright  and  sparkling,  the  event  may 
be  considered  as  certain.  In  some  instances,  the  sudden 
stopping  of  the  looseness  is  likewise  the  forerunner,  perhaps 
the  occasion  of  fits:  but  it  is  remarkable,  that,  when  the 
diarrhoea  is  overcome  by  medicine,  such  an  event  rarely  oc- 
curs. A cessation  of  the  secretion  from  the  head  will  some- 
times likewise  occur  before  the  epileptic  attack,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  difficult  to  conceive  how  so  sudden  an  alteration  in 
the  action  of  the  contiguous  surfaces  may  materially  affect 
the  brain.  Dissection  of  subjects  who  have  died  from  this 
sympathetic  ^ilepsy  does  not  throw  much  light  on  the  na- 
ture of  it ; sometimes  there  is  sanguineous  effusion  over  the 
brain,  and  an  increased  vascularity  of  its  membranes ; in 
other  instances,  the  cerebral  substance  has  appeared  to  be 
slightly  softened,  and  now  and  then  an  undue  secretion  has 
appeared  within  the  ventricles. — See  Fits. 

Instances  occur  where,  from  the  bronchial  passages,  the 
affection  proceeds  to  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  and  pro- 
duces all  the  appearances  of  peripneumony  (w'hich  see). 
Now  and  then,  so  much  congestion  takes  place  vvithin  the 
chest,  as  to  carry  the  dog  off  in  a few  days ; but  more  fre- 
quently the  pneumonic  attack  is  less  violent,  and  continues  to 
harass  him  with  a distressing  cough,  and  every  mark  of  inflam- 
matory fever.  From  the  lungs,  the  specific  inflammation  ex- 
tends to  the  liver,  oftentimes;  in  which  cases  the  emaciation 
and  debility  become  more  peculiarly  apparent;  a pustular  erup- 
tion often  appears  ; the  inside  of  the  mouth,  the  whites  of  the 
eyes,  and  every  part  where  the  skin  is  naked,  looks  yellow- ; 
the  urine  is  of  a very  deep  yellow  colour  from  the  bile  in- 
fused, and  pain  is  expressed  on  pressing  the  belly.  On  the 
dissection  of  cases  that  have  died  in  this  way,  I have  fancied 
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1 could  distinguish  some  difference  between  the  morbid  ap- 
pearances that  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  have  pre- 
sented from  those  apparent  when  the  subjects  have  died 
from  peripneumony,  or  hepatitis,  unconnected  with  distem- 
per. The  parts  subjected  to  the  specific  inflammation  were 
more  than  usually  pale,  flaccid,  and  relaxed,  and  exhibited 
less  vascularity  than  is  usually  apparent  when  the  inflamma- 
tion has  been  pure  and  unspeciUc. 

After  the  distempered  attack  has  been  made  on  the  head 
or  bronchial  passages,  or  both,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
further  violence  of  the  affection  to  appear  directed  to  the 
alimentary  canal  principally,  in  which  cases  a diarrhoea  or 
purging  commences,  that  often  proves  so  obstinate  as  to 
frustrate  every  attempt  to  stop  it;  and  it  either  proceeds  to 
destroy  the  animal  by  emaciation  (without,  perhaps,  any 
great  apparent  severity  in  the  other  symptoms),  or,  by  its 
debilitating  nature,  it  paves  the  way  for  an  attack  of  the 
convulsions.  Now  and  then,  however,  the  diarrhoea  pre- 
cedes the  other  symptoms,  but  this  is  less  common  : it  some- 
times, also,  precedes  a declining  appetite,  but,  in  every 
instance,  a total  disinclination  to  food  ensues  when  the  loose- 
ness has  extended  beyond  two  or  three  days  *. 


* It  would  not  be  uninteresting  to  inquire  how  far  the  diarrhosa,  so 
prevalent  in  distemper,  may  be  considered  as  a primary  morbid  attack 
on  the  bowels  themselves ; or  how  far  it  is  purely  symptomatic,  and  de- 
pendent on  a diseased  state  of  other  parts.  We  know  that  a relaxation 
of  bowels  is  common  in  many  human  complaints,  as  phthisis  pulmonalis, 
&c.  &c.,  and  which  is  more  the  result  of  a sympathetic  influence  than  of 
a direct  miasma  applied  to  the  organs  themselves.  We  also  know  that 
a secondary  miasma  may  be  generated  by  the  altered  secretions  of  mor- 
bid parts.  Are  we  to  attribute  the  diarrhoea  of  distemper  to  these  mias- 
mata generated  in  the  head,  and  then  transmitted  along  the  alimentary 
canal,  or  othewise  absorbed  from  the  lungS,  and  carried  by  means  of  the 
circulation  into  the  same  track,  where  they  produce  their  itritatin<j-  in- 
fluence, as  we  witness  in  cynanche  maligna,  and  other  putrid  diseases  .? 
The  early  appearance  of  diarrhoea,  in  some  cases,  would  lead  to  a con- 
clusion that  the  former  mode  may  operate ; while  the  increased  fre- 
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Another,  and  most  fatal  type  of  the  disease,  is  that  of  a 
malignant  putrid  fever  into  which  the  distemper  not  unfre- 
quently  runs,  either  from  its  catarrhal,  pneumonic,  or  he- 
patic states;  that  is,  however  it  commences,  it  does  in  many 
cases  degenerate  into  this  malignant  state,  particularly  in  very 
liot  weather,  or  when  an  epidemic  tendency  to  this  type  of 
disease  is  prevalent.  These  cases  are  characterised  by  an 
extreme  debility,  rapid  emaciation,  and  total  loss  of  appetite, 
accompanied  with  an  enormous  purulent  discharge  from  the 
eyes  and  nose,  but  particularly  from  the  latter,  and  some- 
times from  the  cars  also.  As  the  disease  proceeds,  the  pitu- 
itary discharge  becomes  extreme,  of  a most  fcetid  odour,  and 
often  bloody ; sometimes  a considerable  nasal  haemorrhage 
will  occur.  The  eyes  likewise,  and  sometimes  the  ears  also, 
pour  out  putrid  pus;  the  gums  bleed,  and  the  tongue  is 
either  furred  with  a dark  crust,  or  presents  marks  of  ulcera- 
tion. Within  the  nose  deep  ulcers  appear,  the  secretion  from 
which  is  so  acrid  in  many  instances,  as  to  produce  a spe- 
cies of  coryza,  which  excoriates  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  every 
part  it  touches.  Not  only  are  the  exhalations  from  the  nose, 
eyes,  and  mouth,  most  fcetid,  but  the  whole  body  emits  a 
cadaverous  stench  also.  Diarrhoea  is  often  present  likewise, 
and  tends  greatly  to  aggravate  the  other  symptoms,  especi- 
ally when  the  stools  are  bloody,  which  is  very  commonly  the 
case.  The  duration  of  this  malignant  form  of  the  disease  va- 
ries according  to  its  severity,  the  strength  of  the  patient,  or 
the  means  made  use  of  to  counteract  it.  I have  seen  it  carry 
off  a dog  in  three  or  four  days,  and  I have  not  unfrequently 
witnessed  its  protraction  to  as  many  weeks ; but,  in  all,  its 
fatal  tendency  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  combat.  On 
dissection  of  such  as  die  of  it,  not  only  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  head  and  chest  present  ulceration,  but  the  whole  ali- 
mentary canal  affords  proof  of  its  virulence,  by  livid  spots 


quency  with  which  purging  appears  later  in  the  complaint,  would 
strengthen  an  opinion  that  tlie  latter  was  the  agent. 
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or  ulcerated  excoriations  ; and  the  whole  animal  mass,  solids 
as  well  as  fluids,  seem  involved  in  one  common  putrid  solu- 
tion. 

Treatment  — According  to  the  mode  in  which 

the  disease  attacks  a dog,  so  must  the  treatment  be  conduct- 
ed. It  is  to  the  numerous  varieties  in  the  complaint  that  we 
are  led  to  attribute  that  endless  number  of  remedies  continu- 
ally prescribed  for  it;  every  one  of  which,  from  being  occa- 
sionally beneficial,  becomes,  in  the  mind  of  the  person  using 
it,  infallible.  Distemper  is,  therefore,  seldom  spoken  of 
among  a number  of  sportsmen,  but  each  of  them  is  ac- 
quainted with  a certain  cure,  one  that  has  never  failed  with 
him.  Whenever  1 could  gain  a knowledge  of  the  composi- 
tion, I have  always  given  these  nostrums,  or  private  recipes, 
a fair  trial : but  I never  yet  found  that  any  one  of  them  an- 
swered the  account  given  of  it.  In  fact,  the  varieties  in  the 
complaint  are  so  numerous,  that  hardly  any  two  cases  can  be 
treated  exactly  alike ; consequently  no  one  remedy  can  be 
equally  applicable  to  all : for,  however  efficacious  it  may  prove 
in  a certain  number  of  instances,  in  others  it  will  produce  but 
equivocal  benefit. 

Perhaps  two  out  of  every  three  cases  of  distemper  com- 
mence by  dulness,  inclination  to  sleep,  wasting,  shivering, 
a husky  cough,  with  a flow  of  moisture  from  the  eyes  and 
nose.  In  these  instances,  the  proper  course  is  to  commence 
with  an  emetic. — See  Emetics. — Should  there  be  any  dispo- 
sition to  costiveness,  provided  the  dog  is  strong  and  fat,  give 
also  a mild  purge ; but  if  he  is  weakly,  or  the  least  inclined 
to  looseness  of  bowels,  abstain  from  the  purge.  After  the 
emetic,  or  purge,  has  ceased  to  operate  some  hours,  give 
one,  two,  or  three  grains  of  antimonial  powder  every  morn- 
ing, or  every  evening,  or  both,  according  as  the  symptoms 
are  more  or  less  urgent  *.  But,  in  cases  where  the  cough  is 


* Where  a prejudice  in  favour  of  Dr.  James’s  Powder  exists,  that  may 
be  given  in  similar  doses  j hut  the  antimonial  powder,  so  called,  is,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  the  same  preparation. 
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frequent  and  distressing,  the  following  powders  will  be  pre- 


ferable : — 

Antimoiiial  powder 12  grains 

Powdered  foxglove 8 grains 

Nitre,  in  powder half  a dram. 


Mix,  and  divide  into  ten  doses  if  the  dog  is  small,  into  seven 
if  of  a middling  size,  and  into  five  if  he  is  large  ; and  give 
one  of  them  every  night  and  morning.  Continue  this  plan 
for  two  or  three  days  ; after  which,  if  the  dog  remains  strong, 
give  another  emetic,  and,  when  it  is  worked  oif,  recommence 
the  fever  remedies.  Should  diarrhoea  or  purging  come  on, 
discontinue  these  medicines,  and  have  recourse  to  those  de- 
tailed under  the  head  Looseness  of  Bowels. 

Should  the  bowels  not  be  relaxed,  as  soon  as  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms  have  somewhat  abated,  and  when,  instead 
of  a watery  moisture,  the  eyes  and  nose  exude  pus,  or  matter, 
then  the  fever  remedies,  above  described,  may  very  properly 
give  place  to  others. 

It  is  at  this  period  of  the  disease  I have  experienced  the 
happiest  effects  from  the  popular  Distemper  Remedy,  dis- 
covered by  me.  This  medicine  has  stood  the  lest  of  nearly 
thirty  years’  trial ; and  although  the  varied  appearances  in 
the  complaint  render  other  auxiliaries  absolutely  necessary, 
yet  no  case  of  distemper  can  occur  (that  only  excepted  in 
which  the  purging  continues  without  intermission)  in  which 
this  Powder  may  not  be  given  with  great  benefit  in  some 
stage  of  the  disease. 

Whenever,  therefore,  this  Remedy  is  within  reach,  I would 
strongly  recommend  that  it  may  be  tried  at  this  period  of  the 
complaint,  according  to  the  directions  given  with  it.  It  should 
also  be  repeated  as  long  as  the  benefit  resulting  from  it  is 
striking  and  marked.  But  as  cases  will  occur  where  the  de- 
bility which  is  apt  to  follow  the  purulent  state  becomes  ex- 
cessive, so  it  will  be,  in  such  cases,  prudent  to  join  with  this 
Remedy  the  tonic  remedy  detailed  below.  Likewise,  when  the 
Distemper  Powders  are  not  at  hand,  or  when  they  have  been 
tried  without  evident  benefit,  it  will  be  prudent,  after  the 
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directions  already  detailed  have  been  complied  with,  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  following-  tonic  plan  of  treatment  alone ; of 
which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  it  will  prove  nearly  as 
universal  in  its  application,  and  as  salutary  in  its  effect,  as 
even  the  specific  above  alluded  to  : — 


Gum  myrrh  1 dram 

Gum  benjamiu 2 scruples 

Balsam  of  Peru 1 dram 

Camomile  flowers,  powdered 2 drams 

Camphor 1 scruple. 


Mix  with  honey,  conserve  of  roses,  or  other  adhesive  matter, 
into  twelve,  nine,  or  six  balls,  according-  to  the  size  of  the 
dog-,  and  give  one  of  them  every  night  and  morning. 

If  the  weakness  becomes  extreme,  if  the  matter  from  the 
eyes  and  nose  flows  rapidly,  and  is  very  foetid,  add  two  drams 
of  cascarilla  bark,  and  a grain  of  opium,  to  the  mass  of  balls. 
In  such  cases  also,  strong  gravies,  or  gruel  made  as  caudle 
with  ale  in  it,  should  be  given  or  forced  down  two  or  three 
times  a-day.  Meat  balls  may  be  also  forced  down,  if  the  dog 
will  not  eat  voluntarily. 

During  every  stage  of  distemper,  and  under  every  variety, 
except  the  very  inflammatory  state  which  occurs  in  the  com- 
mencement, it  is  proper  to  feed  liberally  ; and,  as  soon  as  the 
animal  refuses  his  food,  it  is  equally  proper  that  nutriment 
should  be  forced  down. — See  the  subject  of  feeding  the  sick 
at  the  commencement  of  the  work*. 

But,  from  what  has  been  remarked,  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  foregoing  type  is  not  the  only  one  by  which  distemper 
makes  its  attack ; on  the  contrary,  it  sometimes  commences 
by  diarrhoea  or  looseness,  and  which,  instead  of  being  hurtful, 
is  unfortunately  often  supposed  useful ; in  which  cases,  from  a 
fear  of  the  consequences  of  checking  it,  the  dog  is  very  fre- 


* When  food  is  voluntarily  taken,  it  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to 
forcing  ; every  enticement  should  therefore  be  used  to  encourage  this : 
but  v/hen  forcing  becomes  absolutely  necessary,  the  stomach  should  not 
be  overloaded,  or  the  animal  may  bring  what  is  given  up  again,  which, 
if  once  done,  is  very  apt  to  be  repeated  after  each  forcing. 
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quently  brought  so  low  as  to  be  past  recovery.  But  it  can- 
not be  too  strongly  insisted  on,  that  even  in  the  very  lirst 
stages  of  the  complaint,  and  when  even  artificial  purgatives 
seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  symptoms,  this  voluntary 
purging  should  always  be  considered  as  a morbid  one,  and 
promptly  checked,  if  not  entirely  stopped.  At  all  other  pe- 
riods of  the  complaint,  it  should  be  entirely  and  immediately 
stopped.  At  whatever  period  likewise  it  occurs,  during  the 
progress  of  the  complaint,  when  other  remedies  are  adnii- 
nistring,  it  is  proper  that  they  should  be  suspended,  and 
astringents  only  used,  until  the  diarrhoea  has  entirely  ceased, 
when  the  former  remedies  may  be  again  had  recourse  to. — See 
Looseness. 

When  the  distemper  appears  with  symptoms  of  great  affec- 
tion of  the  chest,  as  described  among  its  varieties,  bleed  by 
the  neck,  blister  the  chest,  and  treat  (as  long  as  peripneu- 
monic  symptoms  prevail)  as  directed  under  inflamed  kings  ; 
taking  care  to  carry  the  depleting  system  on  further  than  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

Sometimes,  though  not  very  frequently,  the  distemper  com- 
mences its  attack  by  a convulsive  fit;  in  which  instance 
also  it  is  proper  to  begin  the  treatment  by  an  emetic,  and  to 
follow  it  up  by  a purgative  *.  And  at  whatever  period  of  the 
complaint  this  symptomatic  epilepsy  makes  its  appearance, 
immediately  that  the  dog  comes  out  of  the  first  fit,  give 
a very  strong  emetic,  as  the  most  effective  means  of  all  others 
to  prevent  a second  attack.  Should,  however,  other  fits 
succeed  after  the  emetic,  the  following  medicine  should  be 


actively  persevered  in : — 

.£ther 1 dram 

Tincture  of  opium  {laudanum)  half  a dram 

Camphor 10  grains 

Spirit  of  hartshorn 1 dram. 


♦ I have  observed  that  one,  or  even  two,  violent  fits  appearing  thus 
early  in  the  complaint,  are  not  always  followed  by  others,  nor  by  any 
greater  severity  of  symptoms  than  usual.  Is  such  a fit  at  all  similar  to 
what  sometimes  precedes  eruptive  human  complaints  ? 
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Mix,  and  give  forty,  sixty,  or  eighty  drops,  according  to  size, 
every  hour  or  two,  in  a spoonful  of  ale,  increasing  the  dose  • 
after  each  fit.  Use  a very  warm  bath,  and  keep  the  animal 
both  warm  and  moist  some  hours  afterwards,  by  means  of 
wrapping  in  flannel  and  keeping  before  a fire:  avoid  irrita- 
tion, force  nourishment,  and  endeavour  to  shorten  every  fit, 
by  sprinkling  cold  water  in  the  face,  and  likewise  by  sooth- 
ing language  and  manner,  which  have  often  the  happiest 
effect  in  lessening  the  force  and  duration  of  the  convulsion. 

If  these  means  should  fortunately  succeed,  continue  to  keep 
the  animal  quiet,  and  particularly  refrain  from  giving  much 
exercise,  which  is  very  apt  to  bring  on  a recurrence  of  the 
fits. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  renders  it  not  improper 
again  to  repeat,  that,  of  all  the  symptoms  that  appear,  the 
epileptic  convulsions  are  the  most  fatal.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  prevent  their  occurrence  ; for, 
when  once  they  have  made  their  attack,  art  is  too  apt  to  fail 
in  attempting  their  removal.  The  best  preventive  means 
that  I know  of,  are  to  avoid  or  to  remove  all  circumstances 
tending  to  produce  debility,  as  looseness,  low  poor  diet,  too 
much  exercise,  exposure  to  cold,  extreme  evacuation  from 
the  nose,  and,  no  less,  the  operation  of  mental  irritation, 
from  fear,  surprise,  or  regret ; all  of  which,  I must  again 
repeat,  are  very  common  causes  of  fits  in  distemper  *. 


* The  extreme  fatality  attending  these  fits  prevents  me  from  embody- 
ing in  the  substance  of  the  treatment  more  means  for  their  removal  j but 
it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  notice,  that,  in  addition  to  the  remedies 
detailed,  I have  occasionally  administered  cajeput  oil,  castor,  musk, 
oil  of  amber  internally  and  externally,  belladonna,  and  nitrate  of  silver; 
but  all  with  equivocal  success  only.  Blisters  to  the  head,  and  stimu- 
lating applications,  to  the  nostrils,  I have  also  tried,  with  some  alleviation 
of  the  violence  and  longer  periods  between  the  recurrence,  but  not  with 
sufficient  benefit  to  enable  me  to  recommend  them  very  strongly.  A li- 
gature round  the  neck,  not  tight  enough  to  impede  respiration,  but  suf- 
ficiently so  to  prevent  a free  passage  of  blood  to  and  from  the  head,  I 
have  also  tried,  but  I cannot  say  with  any  marked  benefit;  I feel  how- 
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It  yet  remains  to  point  out  the  proper  treatment  of  such 
cases  of  distemper  as  degenerate  into  a malignant  putrid 
type,  either  epidemic  or  occasional.  The  symptoms  of  this 
variety  of  the  disease  have  been  already  detailed,  and  from 
them  it  will  be  evident  that  our  curative  endeavours  should 
be  principally  directed  to  prevent  the  septic  or  putrid  ten- 
dency that  exists.  As  an  internal  medicine,  either  of  the 
following  mixtures  may  be  tried ; beginning  with  the  first, 
and  changing  it  for  the  second  if  it  should  produce  purging, 
or  not  sit  easy  on  the  stomach,  or  if  benefit  does  not  follow 
its  administration.  Under  either  of  these  circumstances,  the 
second  may  also  be  afterwards  changed  for  the  third  : — 

Acetated  water  of  ammonia  {Mindercrus’ s ^ ^ ounces 


spirit) S 

Peruvian  bark,  in  powder 2 drams 

Tincture  of  opium 40  drops  : 

Or, 

Yeast 2 ounces 

Decoction  of  bark  2 ounces  : 

Or, 

Spirit  of  nitrous  Ecther half  an  ounce 

Camphor  half  a dram 

Aromatic  confection 2 drams 

Camomile  infusion  4 ounces. 


Give  of  either,  one,  two,  three,  or  four  table  spoonsful,  accord- 
ing to  the  size,  every  three  or  four  hours.  If  diarrhoea  should 
prove  a bar  to  the  administration,  increase  the  opiate  to  twenty 
drops  with  each  dose,  or  alternate  these  remedies  with  those 
detailed  under  the  head  Looseness ; but  in  every  case  of  this 
nature,  diarrhoea  is  so  much  to  be  dreaded,  that  the  attempts 
to  restrain  it  must  give  place  to  every  other,  when,  from  its  vi- 
olence, the  antiseptic  and  astringent  plans  cannot  be  carried 


ever  inclined  to  vecommend  a further  trial  of  this  experiment.  Whatever 
means  are  resorted  to,  they  should  be  prompt  and  active  j for  as  these 
cases  may  be  considered  as  otherwise  hopeless,  so  very  powerful  means 
may  be  applied,  and  very  active  medicines  employed  with  propriety. 
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on  tog-ether.  Food  of  the  most  nutritious  quality,  as  already 
insisted  on,  should,  in  these  cases  particularly,  be  unsparingly 
administered.  Free  access  of  air  is  indispensible,  and  a con- 
stant change  of  litter  and  the  removal  of  every  thing  likely  to 
harbour  the  putrid  exhalations,  is  most  desirable.  The  foetor 
may  be  very  properly  corrected  by  sprinkling  the  place  the 
animal  is  placed  in  with  vinegar.  I have,  sometimes,  used 
equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water  as  a daily  wash  to  the  body 
of  the  dog  himself  with  benefit ; and  in  very  bad  cases, 
when  the  running  from  the  nose  is  extreme  in  quantity, 
bloody,  and  very  offensive,  and  when  ulcers  are  apparent 
within  either  the  nose  or  mouth,  or  both,  I would  recom- 
mend both  nose  and  mouth  to  be  syringed  or  washed  with 
the  following,  by  means  of  a small  piece  of  sponge  tied  to  a 
skewer : — 

Cayenne  pepper  half  a dram 

Vinegar 2 ounces 

Decoction  of  either  peruvian,  oak,  or  elm") 

, , f 4 ounces, 

bark  J 

The  malignant  distemper  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  a 
gathering  of  matter  within  a tumour  which  is  usually  situated 
near  the  commissure  of  the  jaws.  When  the  suppurative 
process  is  complete,  and  the  tumour  bursts,  a malignant 
spreading  ulcer  succeeds,  which,  in  all  the  cases  I witness- 
ed, the  most  active  means  proved  insufficient  to  arrest. 

It  will,  perhaps,  excite  some  surprise,  that  I have  so  long 
omitted  to  mention  that  very  popular  remedy  for  distemper, 
a seton  in  the  neck.  In  truth,  I think  setons  very  seldom  de- 
serve the  commendation  bestowed  on  them ; on  the  contrary, 
I believe  they  sometimes  do  more  harm  than  good.  In  the 
latter  stages  of  the  complaint,  I am  certain  they  weaken  the 
patient,  and  prove  very  hurtful.  In  one  state  in  which  dis- 
temper sometimes  commences,  however,  I think  them  highly 
advisable  ; and  this  is  where  there  is  evidently  much  active 
inflammation  g-oing  on  in  the  head  : that  is,  when  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  complaint  there  is  such  an  impatience  of  light, 
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that  the  dog  cannot  face  it,  but  blinks,  closes  his  eyes,  and 
hides  himself  as  much  as  possible  from  it.  The  state  1 allude 
to,  is  not  when  the  eyes  are  closed  with  matter,  but  it  is  at 
an  earlier  period  of  the  complaint,  and  when,  in  general 
cases,  the  eyes  are  affected  with  a watery  moisture  only,  which 
in  these  instances  is  also  present,  but  with  a more  than  usual 
increase  of  irritability  in  these  organs,  rendering  them  unable 
to  bear  the  light  without  pain.  On  looking  into  the  eyes  in 
such  cases,  the  substance  of  the  globe  appears  inflamed  and 
bloodshot,  and  the  pupil  red  and  fiery.  When  these  symptoms 
are  present,  I would  recommend  the  use  of  setons  in  the  neck, 
as  the  best  means  of  causing  a counter  action.  In  such  cases, 
also,  warm  steamings  to  the  head,  or  even  fomentations  of 
vinegar  and  water,  may  be  very  properly  tried.  For,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a rule  subject  to  few  exceptions,  that  these 
appearances  prognosticate  that  the  animal  will  have  the  com- 
plaint badly  ; these  cases,  in  general,  becoming  soon  affected 
with  convulsions.  If  a dog  thus  attacked  is  moderately 
strong,  and  in  tolerable  condition,  bleeding  and  purging  are 
also  proper  : but  even  here  the  lowering  system  must  not  be 
pursued  too  far,  or  it  will  hasten  the  attack  of  fits. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  distemper,  should  the  eyes  be- 
come ulcerated,  which  is  a very  common  occurrence,  treat 
them  as  directed  under  Dise.vses  of  the  Eyes  ; and  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  remark  here,  that  those  ophthalmic  ulcers 
arising  from  distemper,  though  they  may  appear  to  have  ac- 
tually destroyed  the  eye,  will  yet  often  gradually  heal,  the 
parts  will  reinstate  themselves,  and  the  sight  wilt  return  un- 
injured. This  regeneration  is,  however,  peculiar  to  the 
ophthalmia  of  distemper. 

Finally,  as  a guide  to  the  inexperienced,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  recapitulate  the  general  treatment  under  the 
usual  circumstances  of  the  complaint;  for  this  end,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  may  be  regarded  as  a summary : — Feed  libe- 
rally ; carefully  remedy  a continued  looseness  of  bowels ; give 
exercise  very  sparingly ; keep  warm  in  every  stage  but  the  pu- 
trid ; carefully  avoid  irritation ; and  ever  keep  in  mind,  that  the 
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distemper  is  a disease,  more  than  any  other,  liable  to  a re* 
currence : therefore  do  not  discontinue  the  care  or  the  me- 
dical treatment  for  at  least  three  weeks  after  the  recovery 
has  appeared  complete.  And  as  a recurrence  of  the  com- 
plaint frequently  appears  by  one  of  those  fits  which  have 
been  described  as  so  fatal,  from  their  being  so  usually  followed 
up  by  others,  with  increased  strength  and  frequency,  so  this 
secondary  attack  should  be  carefully  guarded  against,  by  a 
continuance  of  the  medical  treatment  of  the  first,  for  a con- 
siderable time  after  all  the  symptoms  have  disappeared  ; and 
until  the  health,  strength,  and  acquisition  of  flesh,  have  be- 
come complete.  But  in  the  event  of  a return  of  the  disease, 
should  a fit  be  the  first  symptom  of  it,  immediately  give  a 
strong  emetic,  and  proceed  as  directed  before.  Should  the 
recurrence  be  marked  by  returning  dulness,  and  disinclination 
to  food,  or,  as  is  the  case  sometimes,  by  a return  of  the 
looseness,  so  recourse  should  again  be  had  to  the  former 
treatment  directed  as  proper  for  these  states;  but  principally 
the  tonic  or  strengthening  plan  is  proper  in  these  secondary 
attacks,  and  which  should  again  be  continued  even  a more 
considerable  length  of  time  after  all  symptoms  have  ceased 
than  before. 


Dropsy 

Is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  canine  pathology.  Dogs 
are  most  subject  to  ascites,  or  dropsy  of  the  belly.  In  the 
next  degree  of  frequency  they  have  dropsy  of  the  chest ; 
less  frequently  they  have  encysted  dropsy ; and,  least  of  all, 
are  they  subject  to  anasarca,  or  dropsy  of  the  skin,  unless 
when  accompanied  by  ascites. 

Ascites,  or  dropsy  of  the  belly,  as  I have  before  remarked, 
is  not  an  uncommon  disease,  and  a prodigious  quantity  of 
water  is  sometimes  accumulated  within  the  abdomen.  The 
causes  of  the  disease  are  various.  Among  the  most  common 
are  long-continued  asthma,  and  a diseased  liver.  Mange, 
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also,  of  long  standing  and  wholly  neglected,  very  frequently 
degenerates  into  dropsy.  The  accumulation  of  water  is  some- 
times slow,  at  others  very  rapid  >;  and  the  symptoms  that 
precede  the  attack  are,  of  course,  as  various  as  the  causes 
that  produce  it.  In  some  cases  the  forerunner  is  a harsh 
cough ; in  other  instances  nothing  is  observed  but  a ravenous 
appetite  * ; and  the  dog,  although  he  may  eat  an  additional 
quantity,  yet  he  will  waste  in  flesh.  Gradually,  however,  his 
belly  begins  to  swell,  and  grows  round,  hard,  and  shining. 
The  breathing  becomes  quick  and  laborious,  and  he  lies  down 
with  difficulty ; he  drinks  much : and,  though  in  the  early 
stages  he  may  eat  heartily,  yet,  as  the  disease  advances,  his 
appetite  fails,  and,  sooner  or  later,  he  becomes  suffocated 
from  the  impediment  to  the  free  action  of  the  lungs. 

Dropsy  of  the  belly  may  be  distinguished  from  fat,  by  the 
particular  tumour  that  the  belly  forms,  which,  in  dropsy, 
hangs  pendulous,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  back  bone 
sticks  up,  and  the  hips  appear  prominent  through  the  skin : 
the  hair  stares  also,  and  the  feel  of  the  coat  is  peculiarly 
harsh.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  pregnancy,  or  being 
in  pup,  by  the  teats,  which  always  enlarge  as  the  belly  en- 
larges in  pregnancy.  The  impregnated  belly,  however  full, 
has  not  that  tight  tense  feel  nor  shining  appearance  observed 
in  dropsy.  There  may  be  also  foetal  inequalities  distinguished 
in  it,  and,  when  pregnancy  is  at  all  advanced,  the  young  may 
be  felt  to  move.  The  most  unequivocal  mode,  however,  of 
detecting  the  presence  of  water  is  by  the  touch.  If  the  right 
hand  is  laid  on  one  side  of  the  belly,  and  with  the  left  hand 
the  other  side  is  at  the  same  time  tapped,  an  undulating  mo- 
tion will  be  perceived,  exactly  similar  to  what  would  be  felt 
by  placing  one  hand  on  a bladder  of  water,  and  striking  it 
with  the  other. 


* In  these  cases  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  mesenteric  glands 
have  taken  on  disease : when  dropsy  is  the  consequence  of  diseased  liver, 
the  appetite  is  not  usually  so  ravenous. 
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Treatment  of  Ascites,  or  Dropsy  of  the  Belly. — The  medi- 
cal treatment,  in  these  cases,  is  seldom  attended  with  suc- 
cess, because  the  complaint  itself  is  seldom  primary,  but  the 
consequence  of  some  other  destructive  chronic  affection,  as 
asthma,  diseased  liver,  or  inverted  mange,  which  may  have 
already  committed  fatal  ravages  on  the  constitution.  Now 
and  then,  however,  I have  seen  attacks  of  ascites  apparently 
not  preceded  by  either  of  these  affections ; and  in  these  I 
have  sometimes  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  evacuation  of  the 
water,  and  in  preventing  a recurrence  of  it  also.  But  such 
instances  are  so  inferior  in  point  of  number  to  the  others,  that, 
in  general  terms,  ventral  dropsy  may  be  described  as  a most 
fatal  disease. 

I have  repeatedly  tapped  dogs  ; from  some  of  whom  I have 
drawn  off  many  quarts  of  fluid,  sometimes  of  a gelatinous 
consistence,  at  others  simply  serous  and  thin.  In  some  in- 
stances I have  repeated  the  operation  two  or  three  times, 
which  has  tended  to  prolong  life ; but  eventually  the  same 
fate  awaited  all.  The  operation  of  tapping  a dog  does  not 
differ  in  any  respect  from  the  same  process  in  the  human.  A 
trochar  is  the  most  proper  instrument  for  the  purpose,  but  the 
operation  may  be  performed  by  a lancet,  and  the  puncture 
may  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  tumour  not  immediately  bor- 
dering on  the  navel,  or  on  the  central  line  of  the  belly, 
taking  care  to  examine  that  no  considerable  branch  of  artery, 
particularly  the  epigastric,  is  directly  under  the  line  of  punc- 
ture, which  may  be  readily  known  by  careful  examination  with 
the  fingers.  The  evacuation  of  all  the  water  may  be  pro- 
ceeded on  at  once  without  fear ; the  animal  will  express  no 
uneasiness,  nor  faintness;  but  will  conduct  himself  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  A bandage  moderately  tight  should 
be  applied  around  the  belly,  and  retained  there  many  days, 
or  even  weeks,  to  assist  the  absorbents  by  its  pressure. 

I have  also  tried  various  other  means  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  water,  but  it  is  seldom  they  have  afforded  any  permanent 
benefit.  In  a very  few  instances  only  diuretics  have  produced  a 
salutary  and  durable  effect : of  the  numerous  articles  of  which 
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class  1 have  found  the  digitalis,  or  foxglove,  the  very  best. 
Now  and  then,  however,  other  medicaments  of  this  kind 
have  succeeded  when  this  has  failed.  I shall,  therefore,  de- 
tail such  recipes  as  appear  best  suited  to  the  case,  observing 
that,  with  regard  to  the  foxglove,  it  is  most  certain  in  its 
elfect  as  a diuretic,  as  well  in  the  canine  as  the  human  spe- 
cies, when  it  neither  occasions  sickness  nor  purging.  The 
dose  should,  therefore,  be  always  so  regulated  as  to  avoid 


these  effects ; — 

No.  1. — Powdered  foxglove 12  grains 

Autimonial  powder 15  grains 

Nitrated  potash  {nitre)  1 dram. 


Mix,  and  divide  into  nine,  twelve,  or  fifteen  parcels,  one  of 
which  give  night  and  morning. 


No.  2. — Powdered  foxglove 9 grains 

Powdered  squills 12  grains 


Supertartrate  of  potash  {cream  of  tartar)  . 2 drams 

Mix,  divide,  and  give,  as  No.  I. 

No.  3. — Oxymel  of  squills 1 ounce 

Infusion  of  tobacco  (as  under) half  an  ounce 

Spiritofnitrousa2ther  (sri’cet  spirit  o/nifrc)  half  an  ounce 

Tincture  of  opium half  a dram 

Infusion  of  camomile 2 ounces. 

Mix,  and  give  from  two  tea-spoonfuls,  to  a large  table  spoon- 
ful, night  and  morning.  The  tobacco  infusion  may  be  made 
by  pouring  two  ounces  of  boiling  water  on  a dram  of  tobacco. 

I have,  in  some  cases,  combined  calomel  with  the  other  re- 
medies to  the  amount  of  half  a grain,  or  a grain,  night  and 
morning;  and  this  apparently  with  benefit.  1 have  also  tried 
the  effect  of  strong  mercurial  purges  twice  a week,  in  cases 
where  diuretic  medicines  failed  of  relieving.  Friction  and 
the  warm  bath  have  been  also  used,  but  without  apparent 
advantage  *.  In  the  few  cases  wherein  diuretics  succeeded, 

* In  one  case,  one  pan  of  oil  of  turpentine,  with  two  parts  of  olive 
oil,  rubbed  into  the  belly  night  and  morning,  appeared  to  excite  absorp- 
tion ; but  it  must  be  noticed,  that  the  turpentine  was  also  given  at  the 
same  time  internally*,  to  the  amount  of  forty  drops  twice  a day. 
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active  stomachic  tonics  followed  their  use  : in  some  instances 
they  accompanied  them.  Nor  should  these  be  omitted  where 
tapping-  is  employed,  as  the  only  means  likely  to  prevent  the 
belly  from  ag-ain  filling-. 

Hydrothorax,  or  Dropsy  of  the  Chest,  is,  likewise, 
not  a very  unfrequent  complaint  in  dog-s,  and  may  be  either 
chronic  or  acute  ; that  is,  the  aqueous  accumulation  may  be 
slower  rapid.  When  it  is  the  former,  it  is  usually  the  conse- 
quence ot  some  other  chronic  affection,  as  asthma  or  neg-lected 
mang-e  : althoug-h  the  latter  most  frequently  produces  dropsy 
of  the  belly.  The  rapid  accumulation  commonly  succeeds 
to  active  inflammation  of  the  lungs ; in  which  cases,  about 
the  third  day  from  the  pneumonic  attack,  the  water  begins 
to  be  formed  within  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  increases  so 
as  to  suffocate  the  animal  in  a few  hours. — See  Inflamed 
Lungs. 

Dropsy  of  the  chest  may  be  known  to  exist  by  the  extreme 
uneasiness  the  dog  shews  when  he  lies  down,  and  by  his  at- 
tempts, under  such  circumstances,  to  elevate  his  head.  The 
chest  will  also  appear  full  and  swollen,  and  the  water  within 
may  be  generally  heard  on  motion.  The  beating  of  the 
heart  will  likewise  afford  a decided  characteristic  of  the  com- 
plaint ; for  the  hand,  placed  on  one  side  of  the  chest,  will 
be  affected  with  a kind  of  thrill,  very  different  from  the  usual 
sensation  produced  by  the  beating  of  the  heart  of  a healthy 
dog. 

The  cure  may  be  attempted  by  the  means  recommended  for 
ventral  dropsy  ; but  I have  hitherto  found  the  disease  fatal  in 
every  instance  *. 

Anasarca. — As  before  observed,  this  complaint  very  sel- 
dom occurs,  unless  as  an  accompaniment  of  ascites.  1 have. 


* I never  succeeded  in  restoring  health,  although  I have  frequently 
evacuated  the  water  by  means  of  a lancet  cautiously  entered  between 
the  ribs.  Neither  haemorrhage  nor  other  immediately  ill  effects  ensued 
from  the  operation  itself  j but  every  case  still  terminated  fatally,  either 
by  gangrene  within  the  chest,  or  by  a fresh  accumulation  of  fluid. 
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however,  now  and  then  seen  it,  and,  in  most  of  the  cases,  it 
was  in  old  dogs  who  had  laboured  under  some  previous  debi- 
lity. In  such  instances,  when  any  remaining  stamina  affords 
a chance  for  recovery,  the  treatment  recommended  for  dropsy 
of  the  belly  may  be  resorted  to : very  small  punctures  may 
also  be  made  in  the  distended  skin. 

Encysted  Dropsy.-— An  accumulation  either  of  serum,  or 
of  a fatty  or  gelatinous  matter,  within  a particular  sac,  is  thus 
called.  The  dropsy  of  the  ovaria  is  by  much  the  most  fre- 
quent of  this  kind,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  is  very  common 
in  bitches ; but  it  is  in  these  general  cases  more  an  accumu- 
lation of  fat  than  serosity.  I have,  however,  seen  instances  of 
true  ovarial  dropsy  of  the  hydatid  kind,  which  all  terminated 
fatally,  although  they  proved  very  slow  in  their  progress. 

These  encysted  cases  of  dropsy  are  detected  by  the  swell- 
ing being  less  universally  diffused  over  the  belly,  and  by  the 
undulation  being  more  obscure.  The  swellings  likewise,  in 
these  instances,  may  be  often  traced  to  have  commenced  on 
one  particular  side,  and  to  have  first  appeared  higl»*in  the 
loins,  not  descending  until  carried  dovvn  by  their  weight. 

The  treatment  proper  to  pursue  in  no  wise  differs  from  that 
directed  in  ascites ; but  I never  witnessed  more  than  one  case 
which  terminated  favourably,  and  in  that  1 discharged  the 
fluid  contents  by  a trochar  effectually  : in  others  this  mode 
failed. 

Hydatids,  independent  of  the  ovaries,  likewise  now  and 
then,  but  very  rarely,  form  a species  of  dropsy  in  other  parts. 
I have  seen  them  in  the  liver,  the  lungs,  the  spleen,  and  the 
brain. 


Dysentery. 

As  an  idiopathic  affection  of  the  bowels,  1 have  not  ob- 
served dysentery  among  dogs  ; but,  in  the  malignant  dis- 
temper, it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  diarrhoea  that  usually 
accompanies  it,  by  inflaming  the  mucous  surface  of  the  intes- 
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lines,  to  put  on  a dysenteric  appearance,  occasioning-  a dis- 
eased increase  and  separation  of  their  mucous  secretion,  which 
appears  in  every  stool  in  considerable  quantities. 


Ears,  sore. 

See  Canker. 


Emetics. 

Vomiting  appears  almost  a natural  act  in  dogs  ; at  least  it 
is  one  that  they  voluntarily  excite,  by  eating  emetic  vegeta- 
bles, as  the  long  wild  grass,  so  hurtful  to  pastures.  Dogs,  in 
common  with  all  quadrupeds  who  eat  animal  matter,  are 
subject  to  irregular  digestion  and  a train  of  sensations  that 
we  denominate  bilious.  In  the  canine  species  these  are  par- 
ticularly prevalent;  and  dogs  appear  to  be  instinctively  taught 
to  relieve  themselves  from  them  by  an  emetic,  which  they 
take  more  frequently,  when  they  can  procure  it,  than  we  are 
aware  of.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  such  as  are  much 
confined,  and  those  who  inhabit  large  cities,  must  suffer  in 
their  health  from  the  want  of  this  usual  evacuation.  To  re- 
medy this,  when  circumstances  wholly  prevent  their  reaching 
the  grass,  or  other  emetic  vegetables,  some  of  the  dog  grass 
might  be  brought  to  them,  either  gathered,  or  the  roots  of 
it  might  be  placed  in  pots  for  their  use.  It  may  be  obtained 
by  the  Londoners  in  Covent  Garden.  In  default  of  this,  a 
mild  occasional  vomit,  or  tartarised  antimony,  emetic  tartar, 
common  salt,  or  other  emetic  substance,  may  be  very  pro- 
perly substituted,  and  which  I have  frequently  recommended, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  animals  who  have  used  them. 

In  various  diseases,  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  use  of 
emetics  is  still  more  striking  ; and,  throughout  the  work,  di- 
rections for  their  employment  will  be  found  frequent.  A 
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good  domestic  vomit  is  common  salt,  in  quantity  from  half  a 
tea-spoonful  to  a desert-spoonful ; but  it  is  sometimes  violent 
in  its  operations,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be  chosen  for  delicate 
constitutions.  Calomel  often  proves  an  emetic  to  dogs:  see 
Alteratives.  Turpith  mineral,  and  crude  antimony,  are 
given  as  emetics  by  sportsmen ; but  the  former  is  extremely 
violent,  and  the  latter  uncertain.  Ta^ar  emetic  ^orms  the 
most  convenient  article  for  this  purpose,  and  is  at  once  safe 
and  easy  to  give.  From  one  grain  to  three  or  four,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  dog,  may  be  given  in  a pill,  or  in  a piece 
of  meat,  or  it  may  be  dissolved  in  milk  or  water. 


Enteritis. 

See  Inflamed  Bowels. 


Epilepsy. 

See  Fits. 


Exercise. 

The  want  of  due  exercise  is  the  cause  of  nearly  one  half 
of  the  diseases  of  dogs ; and  the  ill  effects  of  this  deprivation 
are  very  often  heightened  by  inordinate  feeding  also.  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  a dog  is  an  animal  of  prey,  des- 
tined, in  a natural  state,  to  hunt  for  his  food,  and  to  sacrifice 
to  his  appetite  lesser  and  weaker  animals,  whose  exertions  to 
escape  must  keep  him  in  a continual  habit  of  most  active  ex- 
ercise. In  this  life  of  nature,  dogs  probably  do  not  get  a 
regular  and  full  meal  twice  in  a week.  How  great,  therefore, 
must  be  the  difference,  when  they  are  either  shut  up  in  a 
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warm  room  twenty-two  out  of  twenty-four  hours ; or  are, 
perhaps,  fastened  by  the  necks  for  many  months  tog^ether, 
without  any  other  exercise  than  what  the  length  of  their 
chain  allows  them  ! In  such  cases,  if  they  have  plenty  of 
air,  and  are  moderately  fed,  the  want  of  exercise  shews  it- 
self by  mange  or  canker.  If  the  repletion  does  not  escape 
by  this  outlet,  then  the  effects  become  apparent  by  an  enor- 
mous increase  of  fat,  which  usually  ends  in  asthma  and  dropsy. 

Nothing  affords  a stronger  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
exercise  to  animals  than  their  natural  love  of  play,  which 
was  given  as  a principal  means  of  preserving  health.  In  ci- 
ties and  great  towns  it  is  a very  excellent  plan  to  teach  pup- 
pies to  play  with  a ball  ; by  which  means  they  will  exercise 
themselves  very  well  in  wet  weather,  or  when  they  cannot 
be  taken  out ; and,  when  early  taught  it,  will  continue 
fhrough  life  attached  to  the  exertion.  Those  who  will  not 
amuse  themselves  in  this  way,  yet  may  all  be  taught  to  fetch 
and  carry.  A very  mistaken  opinion  prevails,  that,  because 
a dog  is  turned  into  a yard  or  court  an  hour,  or  half  an  hour, 
that  he  exercises  himself ; on  the  contrary,  in  general  he  re- 
gards this  as  a punishment,  and  sits  shivering  at  the  door  the 
whole  time. 

Dogs  are  more  disposed  to  take  exercise  in  company  than 
alone : emulation  induces  them  to  run  and  frolic  with  each 
other ; it  is  prudent,  therefore,  to  allow  every  favourite  a 
companion.  For  sporting  dogs,  constant  exercise  is  also  essen- 
tially necessary.  When  they  are  laid  by  for  the  season,  if 
they  are  close  kennelled,  it  is  very  common,  when  they 
are  again  wanted,  to  find  them  fat,  with  little  wind,  and 
easily  fatigued  ; for  not  only  are  they  out  of  the  habit  of  exer- 
tion, but  the  muscles  of  the  body  have  actually  become 
lessened,  and  hence  weakened  by  inactivity.  Exercise  im- 
proves the  wind,  by  taking  up  the  surrounding  fat  from  the 
heart  and  chest;  thus  allowing  the  lungs  to  expand  more 
freely.  But,  whenever  circumstances  absolutely  preclude 
exercise  altogether,  then  greater  circumspection  should  be 
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used  in  the  feeding:  it  should  be  very  moderate,  and,  as  much 
as  may  be,  composed  of  vegetables. — See  Feeding. 

Fits  in  dogs  are  a very  common  consequence  of  confine- 
ment ; and  it  is  very  usual  for  a dog,  particularly  a sporting 
one,  who  has  been  closely  and  long  confined,  on  gaining  his 
liberty,  to  experience  a violent  fit.  1 have  observed  the  same 
occur  in  dogs  after  long  voyages. 

Exercise  should,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  every  dog ; and, 
as  this  should  be  done  in  proportion  to  his  other  habits,  to 
lay  down  any  general  rule  on  this  head  is  nearly  impossible. 
The  exercise  of  fat  ones  should  not  be  violent,  but  it  should 
be  long  continued  : when  it  is  too  violent,  it  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce fits  or  cough,  and  thus,  in  the  end,  may  prove  the  pa- 
rent of  asthma.  Sporting  dogs  require  gallops,  to  fit  them 
for  their  work,  and  to  give  them  wind  ; and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, they  should  be  taught  to  follow  a horse.  Lesser  dogs, 
and  all  who  are  at  other  times  confined,  require  at  least  two 
hours’  exercise  every  day. 


JE^es,  Diseases  of. 

The  eyes  of  dogs  are  subject  to  several  kinds  of  disease. 
The  most  common  of  these  is  an  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  or 
transparent  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  from  a symptomatic 
ophthalmia  occasioned  by  distemper.  This  affection  of  the  eyes 
usually  commences  by  a blueness,  or  sometimes  by  a perfect 
opacity  of  the  transparent  portion  ; in  the  centre  of  which  a 
speck  may  be  frequently  seen,  which  gradually  accumulates 
to  a small  abscess,^  and  bursts,  leaving  an  ulcer.  This  ulcer 
sometimes  remains  stationary  till  the  distemper  amends : in 
others  it  extends,  and  involves  the  whole  pupil  in  an  ul- 
cerative process.  In  some  cases  a fungus  forms,  and  pro- 
trudes outwards.  One  circumstance  is  peculiarly  worthy  of 
remark  in  this  affection,  which  is,  that  the  eye  can  become 
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more  deranged  in  this  disease,  and  yet  recover  again,  than  in 
any  other  ; for,  after  an  extensive  ulceration  has  formed,  and 
excluded  nearly  all  vision  ; when  the  distemper  leaves  the 
animal,  the  eye  gradually  clears  itself,  and  no  vestige  of  the 
disease  remains  behind. 

The  proper  treatment,  therefore,  in  such  cases  is,  to  attend 
principally  to  the  distemper ; for,  as  before  observed,  when 
that  amends,  the  eye  will  do  the  same.  However,  it  will  be 
prudent  to  check  the  devastation  from  proceeding,  by  a seton 
in  the  neck,  by  fomentations  of  poppy  heads,  when  the  eye 
is  very  much  irritated  and  inflamed : or  by  the  use  of  the 
lead  wash  prescribed  below,  in  the  beginning ; and  by  the 
sulphuric  ones  that  follow,  as  the  disease  advances. 

Another  spurious  kind  of  ophthalmia  (the  effect  of  distem- 
per also),  but  altogether  distinct  from  the  one  already  de- 
scribed, is  not  uncommon.  This  bastard  ophthalmia  occurs 
very  early  in  the  complaint.  The  eyes  look  red,  the  con- 
junctive membrane  is  more  than  usually  vascular,  but  the 
transparent  not  very  opaque,  and  there  is  invariably  present 
an  impatience  of  light. — See  Distemper. 

In  the  idiopathic  or  true  ophthalmia,  the  eyes  become 
suddenly  weak,  water  much,  and,  if  viewed  in  the  light, 
look  red  at  the  bottom,  and  within  the  eyelids  also.  There 
is  usually  at  the  first  not  much  opacity  of  the  cornea  ; but  it 
soon  comes  on,  and  extends  over  the  whole  surface,  seldom, 
however,  proceeding  to  ulceration.  There  are  always  marks 
of  pain,  irritation,  and  impatience  of  light. 

The  treatment  should  be  begun  by  bleeding.  Afterwards 
insert  a seton  in  the  neck,  and  give,  every  third  day,  a pur- 
gative. As  long  as  the  irritation  is  extreme,  foment  the  eyes 
with  a poppy  head  fomentation  ; use  also  the  following  as  a 


wash  frequently : — 

Superacetate  of  lead  {sugar  of  lead)  half  a dram 

'Rosewater 6 ounces. 


When  the  inflammation  is  somewhat  moderated,  use  the 
following : — 
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Sulphate  of  zinc  a scruple 

A weak  infusion  of  elm  bark C ounces 

Brandy  [ tea-spoonful. 

Sometimes  the  following'  has  moderated  the  irritation  when 
other  applications  have  failed  : — 

Tincture  of  opium  half  a dram 

Infusion  of  green  tea 4 ounces. 


All  exposure  to  strong  light,  or  other  sources  of  irritation, 
as  over-exercise,  should  be  avoided.  In  very  bad  cases,  I 
have  sometimes  scarified  the  insides  of  the  eyelids,  and  even 
the  white  part  of  the  eye  itself,  by  means  of  the  point  of  a 
fine  lancet,  with  very  great  benefit. 

In  violent  injuries  of  the  eyes,  such  as  blows,  punctures  of 
thorns,  or  scratches  from  cats,  a similar  treatment  should  be 
pursued,  till  the  active  inflammation  has  abated  : after  which, 
should  any  opacity  of  the  cornea  remain,  that  is,  should  a 
blueish  dimness  be  left  over  the  pupil,  a small  pinch  of  a 
powder  may  be  sprinkled  into  the  eye  once  or  twice  a day, 
composed  of  one  scruple  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  one  dram  of 
calomel. 

Cataract  is  another  disease  to  which  the  eyes  of  dogs  are 
liable.  In  the  aged,  cataracts  are  very  common,  from  a 
breaking  up  of  the  strength  of  the  parts:  nor  are  they  very 
uncommon  in  younger  dogs,  being  sometimes  the  result  of 
some  outward  injury,  or  apparent  cause:  at  others  the  com- 
plaint is  observed  to  come  on  gradually,  as  a slow  chronic 
affection  of  the  organ:  but  there  is  this  difference  between 
the  disease  in  the  old  and  the  young,  that,  in  the  former, 
both  the  eyes  commonly  become  affected  ; whereas,  in  the 
latter,  it  is  usually  confined  to  one  only.  In  all  these  cases 
the  before-described  powder  may  be  blown  into  the  eye  ; 
but  it  is  very  seldom  that  any  treatment  arrests  the  final  ter- 
mination in  blindness. 

A dropsy  of  the  eyeball  now  and  then  also  occurs;  in  which 
case  there  is  an  extreme  enlargement  of  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
and  an  imperfect  contraction  of  the  iris.  1 onc6  punctured 
the  sclemiie  coat,  and  evacuated  the  water ; but  great  in- 
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flammation  followed,  and  the  eye  gradually,  wasted  away. 
In  other  cases  I have  blown  calomel  into  the  eye,  but  with- 
out apparent  benefit,  except  in  one  instance,  where  the  owner 
grew  tired  of  the  trouble,  and  destroyed  the  dog"  before  the 
precise  effect  could  be  ascertained,  I have  also  tried  electri- 
city, setons,  and  blisters,  but  with  no  better  success. 


Eyelids,  ulcerated. 

There  is  now  and  then  met  with  a raang-y  affection,  con- 
fined to  the  eyelids,  which  is  attended  with  ulceration,  and  a 
loss  of  hair.  It  may  be  generally  removed  by  an  ointment  of 


the  following-  kind : — 

Ointment  of  nitrated  qufcksilver 1 dram 

Superacetate  of  lead  {sugar  of  lead)  20  grains 

Spermaceti  ointment  3 drams. 


Anoint  the  parts,  night  and  morning,  lightly  with  this, 
watching  the  dog  afterwards  that  he  does  not  rub  it  into 
his  eyes.  Internal  medicines  will  also  assist  the  cure. — See 
Mange. 


Fatness,  excessive. 

\ 

This  is  a most  common  complaint  among  dogs.  A proper 
plumpness  of  appearance  denotes  health  ; but  when  the  ani- 
mal oil,  called  fat,  becomes  inordinately  disproportionate  to 
the  rest  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  it  proves  a source  of  nu- 
merous diseases.  The  natural  tendency  of  dogs  to  obesity  is 
considerable ; for  any  dog  may  be  made  fat  by  excessive  feed- 
ing and  little  exercise.  Provided  the  accumulation  has  been 
quick,  the  dog  may  be  reduced  to  his  former  state  without 
prejudice;  but,  when  a dog  gradually  accumulates  much  fat 
from  over-feeding  and  indulgence,  then  the  obesity  becomes 
so  completely  a disease,  that  even  exercise  and  abstinence 
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will  not  always  wholly  reduce  him  5 for  the  formation  of  the 
adipose  substance  is  so  habitual  a work  of  the  constitution, 
that,  however  little  food  the  animal  takes,  short  of  starvation, 
that  little  is  secreted  into  fat.  That  this  is  true  may  be  known 
by  the  notorious  fact,  that  many  fat  dogs  eat  but  little. 

There  are  two  sources  of  fatness;  one  is,  over-feeding;  the 
other  is,  want  of  exercise : and  when,  as  is  very  frequently 
the  case,  both  causes  happen  to  meet  in  the  same  subject, 
then  the  accumulation  is  certain.  When  dogs  are  over-fed, 
whatever  is  taken  into  the  body,  more  than  the  general  se- 
cretions require,  is  either  converted  into  fat,  or  forms  some 
other  unusual  secretion  ; as  matter  in  the  ears,  in  canker ; or 
scabs  on  the  skin,  in  mange. 

Exercise  increases  all  the  usual  secretions ; hence,  under 
strong  exercise,  more  nutriment  is  required:  and  thus,  in  such 
cases,  full  feeding  does  not  produce  fat;  but,  even  in  full 
exercise,  provided  some  of  the  usual  secretions  are  stopped, 
though  the  others  may  be  in  full  force  ; yet  an  over-accumu- 
lation of  animal  oil  is  apt  to  take  place : thus  spayed  bitches 
and  castrated  dogs  usually  become  fat,  however  they  may 
work,  because  in  them  the  sexual  secretions  are  inert. 

Fat  more  readily  accumulates  in  middle  aged  and  old  dogs, 
than  in  the  young  ; and  the  fat  of  old  dogs  is  more  hurtful  to 
them  than  that  of  the  young ; the  reason  of  which  appears 
to  be,  that  all  aged  animals  have  their  fat  placed  more  in- 
wardly, while  the  younger  ones  have  it  placed  more  upon  the 
surface  of  the  body.  A state  of  excessive  fatness  is  an  almost 
certain  forerunner  of  asthma.  It  is  also  the  parent  of  mange, 
canker,  and  other  eruptive  diseases  ; and  not  unfrequently  it 
occasions  fits,  from  the  pressure  it  produces  on  the  vessels  of 
the  head  and  chest.  I have  also  seen  an  excessive  accumu- 
lation of  fat  within  the  chest,  particularly  around  the  heart 
and  large  vessels,  which  has  terminated  by  a rupture  of  one 
or  the  other  of  them. 
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Feeding  of  Dogs. 

This  is  an  important  subject,  as  upon  the  judicious  feeding- 
of  these  animals  much  of  their  health  and  comfort  depends  ; 
and,  by  injudicious  feeding-,  very  many  of  their  complaints 
are  broug-ht  on.  It  is  a curious  fact,  that  the  want  of  food, 
and  the  excess  of  it,  should  both  produce  the  same  disease. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  a dog  is  badly  fed  for  a considerable 
length  of  time,  but  that  he  contracts  mange ; and  it  is  also  as 
seldom  that  a dog  is  long  permitted  to  eat  to  excess,  but  that 
he  also  becomes  mangy.  However,  if  the  same  cleanliness 
and  care  were  to  be  observed  in  both  cases,  the  lean  dog 
would  have  the  least  mange,  and  his  would  also  prove  much' 
more  easy  of  cure.  ‘ 

To  feed  judiciously,  the  physiology  of  digestion  should  be 
understood.  All  the  juices  of  the  body,  and  indeed  all  the 
solids  likewise,  are  furnished  from  the  blood.  These  juices 
are  in  a continual  state  of  waste,  and  the  solids  are  in  a con- 
tinual state  of  wear ; both  of  which  (i.  e.  the  waste  and  the 
wear)  take  place  in  proportion  to  the  exertion  used.  There 
must,  therefore,  exist  some  means  of  recruiting  this  waste  of 
the  fluids,  and  some  means  of  repairing  this  wear  of  the 
solids.  Nature  has  intended  that  these  ends  should  be 
brought  about  by  food,  con.sisting  of  solid  and  fluid  sub- 
stances taken  into  the  mouth,  which  are  there  masticated  and 
broken  down  into  small  masses  by  the  teeth,  and  mixed  into 
a paste  with  the  saliva,  by  which  it  is  rendered  fit  to  be  acted 
upon,  after  it  has  passed  from  the  mouth  into  the  stomach  by 
the  act  of  swallowing. 

Being  received  into  the  stomach,  it  there  meets  with  a 
strong  solvent  agent,  called  gastric  juice  ; by  mixing  with 
which  it  becomes  animalized,  and,  in  fact,  wholly  altered. 
In  a complete  pultaceous  mass,  called  chyme,  it  is  passed  into 
the  bowels,  where  there  are  little  vessels  that  strain  and  suck 
up  such  fluid  parts  as  are  fitted  for  nourishing  the  body,  and 
pass  it  forwards  in  very  minute  streams  into  glands,  called 
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mesenteric.  These  glands  empty  their  contents,  then  called 
chyle,  into  one  common  receptacle,  from  whence  the  chylous 
fluid  is  poured  into  the  heart  to  form  blood.  The  blood, 
therefore,  is  constantly  recruited  from  this  source  ; and  from 
this  description  it  will  naturally  suggest  itself,  that,  when 
food  is  withheld,  the  blood  must  waste  ; and  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  fluids  of  the  body  must  naturally  decrease,  and  the 
solids  must  wear  fast.  On  the  contrary,  when  food  is  taken 
in  too  great  quantities,  the  blood  will,  in  that  case,  become 
too  rich,  and  be  generated  in  too  large  quantities ; and,  as 
the  solids  are  limited  in  their  growth,  so  some,  or  all  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  will  be  formed  from  the  superabundant 
blood  in  too  large  proportions.  The  moisture  that  goes  to 
the  skin  will  probably  become  acrid,  and  form  a disease  called 
mange : the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  ear,  instead  of  forming 

wax,  will  pour  out  blood  or  matter,  then  called  canker ; or 
the  unnecessary  quantity  will  flow  to  the  teats,  where,  if  it 
is  not  the  time  of  pregnancy,  it  will  form  a spurious  secre- 
tion and  induration.  When  these  evils  do  not  immediately 
succeed,  the  superabundant  blood  expends  itself  in  secreting 
an  inordinate  quantity  of  the  oily  fluid  called  fat. 

It  next  becomes  a question.  What  kind  of  food  is  the  best 
for  dogs  ? On  observing  this  animal,  either  as  a naturalist  or 
as  a physiologist,  one  is  not  at  a moment’s  loss  in  determining 
that  he  is  neither  wholly  carnivorous,  nor  wholly  herbivorous, 
but  of  a mixed  kind ; intended  to  take  in  both  foods,  and 
formed  to  receive  nourishment  from  either.  He  is  furnished 
with  sharp  cutting  teeth  for  tearing  flesh,  and  he  has  also 
tolerably  broad  surfaces  on  other  of  his  teeth,  capable  of 
grinding  farinaceous  substances.  His  stomach  and  intestines 
likewise  hold  a middle  place  between  those  of  the  carnivo- 
rous and  herbivorous  tribes.  A.t  the  same  time,  the  anato- 
mical conformation  of  his  teeth,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  of 
his  digestive  organs,  appears  rather  more  intended  for  flesh 
than  herbage ; his  habits  and  partialities  likewise  tend  that 

way.  He  is  evidently  a beast  of  prey,  intended  to  live  on 
other  animals : the  stronger  he  hunts  in  troops,  the  weaker 
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he  conquers  singly.  Yet  still  it  is  clear  that  his  organs  tit 
him  for  receiving  nutriment  from  vegetable  matter  also,  and 
we  see  that  he  voluntarily  seeks  it. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  difficult  to  determine  that  a mixture  of 
both  animal  and  vegetable  substances  is  the  most  proper  ge- 
neral food  for  dogs  ; but  the  proportions  of  each  are  best  de- 
termined by  the  exertions  of  the  body.  For,  as  animal  food 
affords  most  nutriment,  so,  when  the  bodily  exertions  are 
great,  as  in  sporting  dogs,  then  flesh  is  the  best  food.  On 
the  contrary,  when  bulk  without  much  nutriment  is  required, 
as  in  dogs  who  are  conlined,  then  vegetable  matter  is  best 
adapted  to  their  wants.  This  subject  appears  to  be  one  of 
very  general  interest ; for  no  questions  have  been  more  fre- 
quently asked  the  author  of  these  pages,  than — What  kind 
of  food  is  the  best  for  dogs,  and  what  quantity  of  it  ? It  is 
difficult  to  prescribe  generally  a precise  quantity — some  dogs 
require  even  naturally  more  than  others  ; and,  for  the  same 
reasons,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  general  directions  with  regard 
to  the  quality  and  kind  also.  If,  however,  the  rationale  of 
nutrition  be  attended  to,  and  if  the  above  reasoning  on  it  be 
correct,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  deciding  when  one  or 
the  other  kind  is  proper,  or  when  a mixture  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  inhabitants  of  cities  and  great  towns  often  find  it  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  to  obtain  food  for  large  dogs,  particularly 
when  there  are  many  to  feed.  The  following  plan  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  such  situations  ; and,  by  this  means,  a wholesome, 
nutritious,  and  cheap  food  may  be  conveniently  obtained.  It 
consists  of  the  tripe  or  paunches  of  sheep,  which,  being 
thoroughly  cleaned,  are  to  be  boiled  half  an  hour,  or  forty 
minutes,  in  a moderate  quantity  of  water.  When  taken  from 
the  water,  they  should  be  hung  up  to  cool,  and  the  boiling 
liquor  they  came  out  of  should  be  poured  on  bread  raspings  ; 
those  of  French  bread  are  the  best.  The  quantity  of  raspings 
should  be  so  regulated,  that,  when  they  are  soaked  and  cold, 
the  mess  may  be  of  the  consistence  of  an  ordinary  pudding 
before  boiling.  The  paunches  being  also  cold,  but  not  be- 
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fore,  should  be  cut  into  fine  pieces,  and  mixed  with  the 
soaked  raspings.  When  raspings  cannot  be  procured,  meal 
or  biscuit  may  be  substituted.  The  mixture,  it  is  evident, 
may  be  made  to  contain  more  or  less  animal  matter,  by  in- 
creasing or  lessening  the  proportion  of  paunch,  or  other 
kinds  of  meat  may  be  substituted  ; but  the  author  is  disposed 
to  think  that  tripe  is,  of  all  animal  substances,  the  purest 
food,  and  tends  least  of  all  to  make  a dog  foul  and  gross. 
When  likewise  it  is  intended,  or  wished,  to  make  the  mix- 
ture either  more  nutritious  or  more  enticing,  the  offal  or  in- 
testines of  chickens  and  other  fowl  may  be  procured  from  the 
poulterers,  and  boiled  with  the  tripe.  Of  all  substances  in 
general  use,  except  horse  flesh,  the  entrails  of  chickens  is  that 
most  eagerly  sought  after  by  dogs ; and  it  is  one  which 
fattens  them  faster  than  any  other.  For  the  convenience  of 
persons  resident  in  London,  it  should  be  noticed,  that  the 
venders  of  ready  dressed  sheep  heads  sell  the  trimmings  as 
dogs’  food,  and  they  form  an  excellent  one. 

Sportsmen  in  the  country  use  various  mixtures  for  food, 
and  it  is  very  often,  in  retired  situations,  a difficult  matter  to 
find  proper  substances  for  this  purpose.  In  some  kennels 
meal  and  milk  are  used,  and  dogs  will  thrive  on  them  during 
the  season  they  do  not  hunt ; but,  w'hen  they  are  strongly 
exercised,  this  food  is  not  sufficiently  nutritious.  All  the 
meals  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  are  used  for  this  pur- 
pose ; but  it  is  no  difficult  matter  at  once  to  decide,  that 
wheat  meal,  when  it  can  be  procured,  is  to  be  preferred  ; for 
it  is  much  less  likely  to  produce  mange  and  a heated  skin  than 
the  others. 

Barleymeal  and  oatmeal  are  most  frequently  given,  and  are 
each  sufficiently  nutritious  when  mixed  with  either  milk  or 
broth;  but  they  have  certainly  some  tendency  to  produce  a 
red  itching  skin  when  constantly  used  ; for  which  reason  a 
portion  of  potatoes  should  be  mixed  with  them.  Potatoes, 
even  without  meal,  will  be  found  to  form  a good  food  for 
dog's  who  are  not  wanted  for  verv  active  exertion  ; they  are 
cooling,  and,  when  mixed  with  milk  or  buttermilk,  are  sutfi- 
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ciently  mitritioiis  for  all  common  purposes,  and  form,  in  this 
way,  an  economical  and  wholesome  food. 

When  circumstances  render  it  absolutely  necessary  to  feed 
principally  on  either  barley  or  oatmeal,  the  heating  effects 
may  be  also  greatly  obviated  by  mixing  it  with  buttermilk. 
In  all  cases  likewise  of  foulness,  as  mange,  canker,  &c.,  but- 
termilk will  be  found  an  excellent  cleanser.  When  also  it  is 
necessary  or  convenient  to  feed  upon  potatoes,  if  they  should 
not  be  relished,  a small  proportion  of  greaves  or  other  fatty 
matter  may  be  added,  which  will  commonly  render  them  suf- 
ficiently attractive. 

In  the  feeding  of  favourites  much  error  is  frequently  com- 
mitted ; for,  their  tastes  being  consulted,  they  are  too  apt  to 
be  wholly  fed  on  flesh,  and  this  in  great  quantities  too.  In 
such  cases,  although  the  evil  is  acknowledged,  yet  it  is  alleged 
that  the  animals  will  not  eat  any  other  food.  But  it  will  be 
always  in  the  power  of  those  who  feed  them,  to  bring  their 
dogs  to  live  on  vegetables  entirely  even : this  however  can 
only  be  effected, in  some  cases,  by  great  determination  and  per- 
severance. If  the  usual  quantity  of  meat  a dog  eats,  be  minced 
extremely  fine,  and  a small  portion  of  mashed  potatoes  be 
mixed  with  it,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  dog  to  separate  the  ani- 
mal from  the  vegetable  portion  ; when  presented  to  him,  if  he 
will  not  eat  the  mixture,  let  it  remain  until  hunger  obliges 
him  to  do  it.  At  each  meal,  a very  small  additional  quantity 
of  potatoes  may  be  added,  and  this  practice,  if  persisted  in, 
will  bring  the  animal  at  last  to  live  almost  wholly  on  pota- 
toes, or  any  other  vegetable  that  may  be  selected.  In  a me- 
dical point  of  view,  a vegetable  diet  is  often  very  important. 
In  many  cases  a complete  change  of  food  forms  the  very  best 
alterative  ; and,  in  others,  it  is  a most  excellent  auxiliary  to 
the  medical  treatment.  The  cases  that  require  a change  from 
an  animal  to  a vegetable  diet  are  frequent;  all  eruptive  dis- 
eases, or  other  affections  arising  from  too  fall  living ; coughs 
likewise,  and  various  inflammatory  complaints,  render  this 
chfinge  essentially  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  dog. 
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Carrots,  parsnips,  cabbages,  and,  indeed,  all  vegetable 
matter,  will  feed  dogs  sufficiently  well  for  the  purposes  of 
existence.  Damaged  ship  biscuit  is  often  bought  for  the  pur- 
pose of  food,  and  it  makes  a very  good  one  when  soaked  in 
broth  or  milk.  It  is,  however,  prudent  here  to  introduce  one 
very  necessary  caution,  which  is, — that  the  broth  or  liquor  in 
which  salted  meat  has  been  boiled  should  never  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  Most  dogs,  who  have  been  confined  on  ship 
board  during  a long  voyage,  contract  an  obstinate  species  of 
mange,  wholly  owing  to  their  being  fed  on  salt  pot-liquor. 
This  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to  among  sportsmen,  and 
their  servants  are  very  apt  to  give  the  liquor  in  which  salt 
pork  and  bacon  have  been  boiled,  with  other  brine,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  animals. 

Greaves  are  also,  with  many  persons,  a favourite,  because 
they  are  a convenient  food;  and,  w'hen  mixed  with  a suffici- 
ent quantity  of  vegetable  matter,  they  form  a hearty  meal  for 
large  dogs,  or  such  as  live  without  doors,  and  are  subjected 
to  much  exercise.  I should,  however,  never  make  use  of 
them  myself,  when  any  of  the  before-mentioned  articles  could 
be  procured. 

Many  opinions  prevail  on  the  subject  of  horse  flesh  as  food, 
its  qualities  being  as  strenuously  supported  by  some,  as  they 
are  condemned  by  others.  The  proper  mode  of  coqsidering 
the  matter  is  to  regard  it  as  a strong  and  actively  nutritious 
food,  very  fit  for  dogs  who  undergo  great  exercise  ; to  such 
it  never  proves  hurtful;  but,  where  it  is  given  to  those  who 
have  little  exercise,  it  proves  too  nutritious,  and  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce a foul  stinking  coat  and  itching  skin.  Much  diversity  of 
opinion  prevails  also  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  be  given 
raw  or  dressed.  In  a state  of  nature,  it  is  evident  that  dogs 
live  on  raw  meat,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  best  fits 
them  for  very  active  exercise,  and  enables  them  to  perform 
all  their  functions  with  the  most  vigour  and  durability.  Raw 
flesh  of  every  kind  appears  particularly  to  increase  the  cou- 
rage and  ferocity:  and  w’here  these  qualities  are  requisite. 
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this  mode  of  feeding'  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  increase  them : 
such  food  is  therefore  proper  for  sporting  dogs,  for  grey- 
hounds, foxhounds,  and  harriers.  When,  therefore,  raw 
meat,  as  horse  flesh,  can  be  procured  sweet  and  fresh,  it  not 
only  increases  the  animal  ardour,  but  it  will  go  the  farthest 
of  any  in  point  of  economy,  by  nourishing  most.  When  it  is 
at  all  putrid,  dressing  considerably  restores  it. 

At  what  periods  dogs  ought  to  be  fed  is  frequently  likewise 
a matter  of  consideration,  but  which  is  easily  and  satisfacto- 
rily concluded  upon,  when  considered  in  a similar  point  of 
view  with  the  foregoing  subjects.  In  a state  of  nature,  even 
a daily  meal  among  dogs  must  be  very  precarious ; for,  in 
some  situations,  vegetable  food  cannot  be  obtained,  and  then 
the  hunting  down  of  other  animals,  or  the  meeting  with  the 
offal  or  refuse  of  what  may  have  been  hunted  by  others,  must 
be  the  principal  support.  For  this  reason.  Nature  has  kindly 
and  wisely  fitted  a dog  with  a stomach  that  digests  his  food, 
particularly  of  the  animal  kind,  very  slowly ; so  that  a full 
meal  of  flesh  is  not  digested  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 
Those,  therefore,  who  feed  their  dogs  on  animal  matter  never 
need  feed  them  more  than  once  a day  ; nor  do  dogs  require 
to  be  fed  oftener  if  meal  be  given,  when  fully  fed  on  it. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  under  a life  of  confinement 
and  art,  where  all  the  functions  are  weakened,  as  they  must 
of  necessity  be  in  those  dogs  who  are  petted  and  indulged, 
it  is  better  to  feed  them  in  smaller  quantities  twice  a day.  If 
fed  once  only,  they  become  heavy  and  sleepy,  and  lose  much 
of  their  vivacity.  This  may  elicit  an  observation,  that 
hard-worked  dogs,  as  soon  as  fed,  should  be  shut  up,  to  en- 
courage sleep.  Digestion  goes  on  better  sleeping  than 
waking;  and  more  nutriment  is  obtained  from  the  food  in 
this  way,  than  when  an  animal  is  suffered  to  run  about  after 
eating. 

It  may  be  also  not  improper  to  notice  the  unnecessary  fear 
that  many  persons  encourage  relative  to  the  giving  of  bones 
to  dogs.  Except  by  those  of  fish,  or  of  the  legs  and  wings 
of  poultry,  which,  as  being  hollow,  break  into  splinters,  1 
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never  remember  having  seen  a dog  injured  by  a bone  ; but  I 
have  great  reason  to  think  that  the  stomachs  of  these  animals 
would  be  often  benefited  by  the  action  of  the  bones : and  also, 
that  although  the  teeth  are  thought  to  be  broken  by  them, 
and  now  and  then  (though  but  seldom)  may  be,  yet  that  the 
evil  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  mechanical  action 
of  the  bones  cleaning  away  the  tartar  that  otherwise  accumu- 
lates around  them. 


Feet,  sore. 

When  the  feet  of  dogs  become  sore  by  travel  ling,  it  is  com- 
mon to  wash  them  with  brine;  but  this  is  not  altogether  a good 
practice.  It  is  better  to  bathe  them  with  greasy  pot-liquor, 
milk,  or  buttermilk,  and  afterwards  to  defend  them  from 
stones  and  dirt,  by  wrapping  them  up.  When  the  feet  be- 
come sore  from  any  diseased  affection  of  the  claws,  the  pro- 
per treatment  may  be  seen  under  that  head. 


Fever. 

Simple  fever  seldom,  if  ever,  e.xists  in  dogs.  Inflamma- 
tions of  the  principal  organs  of  the  body,  as  of  the  lungs, 
intestines,  kidnies,  bladder,  &c.,  arc  very  common:  but  pure 
fever  does  not  occur,  except  of  the  specific  kind,  as  the  fever 
of  distemper,  and  the  fever  of  rabies,  &c.  &c. 


Fits. 

'Fhe  fits  that  usually  appear  in  dogs,  though  not  very  dif- 
ferent in  appearance  from  each  other,  arise  from  very  differ- 
ent causes,  and,  therefore,  require  very  different  treatment. 
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Tlic  epileptic  lits  tliat  attack  dog’s  of  all  ages,  otherwise  ap- 
parently healthy,  may  be  idiopathic,  or  they  may  arise  from 
distemper,  costiveness,  or  worms,  &c.  In  countries  where 
there  are  lead  mines,  dog-s  have  often  violent  epileptic  lits, 
from  the  effects  of  the  lead  on  the  water.  The  oxen,  sheep, 
goats,  and  horses,  of  such  situations,  also  participate.  Mer- 
cury appears  to  form  the  best  antidote  for  these  contractions, 
either  rubbed  externally  or  given  internally. 

In  the  treatment  of  epilepsy,  it  is  evident  that  the  cause 
producing  the  attacks  must  be  attended  to,  to  effect  a cure. 
The  immediate  lit  itself  may  be  removed  at  once  usually,  by 
plunging  the  dog  into  cold  water;  or  sprinkling  it  in  his  face 
even,  is  sufficient  in  many  cases.  Whenever  a lit  has  hap- 
pened to  a healthy  dog,  he  should  immediately  have  a brisk 
pu  rge  given  him,  for  lits  are  very  frequently  brought  on  by 
simple  costiveness:  and  even  if  such  were  not  the  case  pre- 
vious to  the  lit,  this  treatment  would  be  the  most  proper. 
Should  it  be  at  all  suspected  that  the  affection  arose  from 
worms,  treat  as  directed  under  that  head.  Some  dogs  are  so 
irritable,  that  whatever  raises  any  strong  passion  in  their 
minds  produces  an  epileptic  attack : hence  dogs  much  con- 
fined, on  being  suffered  to  run  out,  frequently  have  a lit.  It 
is  this  irritability  in  the  mind,  likewise,  that  produces  fits  in 
pointers  and  setters  when  hunting;  for  they  are  observed 
more  frequent  in  the  high-bred  and  eager,  than  in  the  cool 
coarse  dog.  As  a general  rule,  in  these  cases,  regular  exer- 
cise must  be  given;  and,  in  sporting  dogs  of  high  breed  or 
delicate  forms,  the  constitution  of  body  should  as  much  as 
possible  be  strengthened,  by  good  food,  pure  air,  and  free- 
dom from  confinement;  for  fits  are  here  the  effect  of  too 
much  energy  of  the  mind,  beyond  the  powers  of  the  body : 
and  in  all  such  cases  they  are,  probably,  the  effect  of  a pe- 
culiar debility.  The  irritability  of  the  mind  itself  should  also 
be  attempted  to  be  'moderated : in  sporting  dogs,  it  is  best 
done  by  habituating  them  to  the  sight  of  much  game,  which 
greatly  lessens  their  eagerness.  For  a very  valuable  dog, 
belonging  to  a gentleman  in  Kent,  affected  with  epilepsy 
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whenever  he  hunted,  1 recommended  a removal  into  a 
country  more  plentifully  supplied  with  game  than  his  neigh- 
bourhood afforded ; the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
though,  for  a few  days  after  his  removal,  he  had  fits  more 
frequently  than  ever,  yet  they  gradually  lessened,  and  at 
length  wholly  left  him.  Some  dogs  however,  and  particu- 
larly fat  ones  who  exercise  much,  have  fits  merely  from  the 
repletion  of  the  vessels  of  the  head ; in  these  cases,  bleeding, 
an  occasional  purgative,  and  a seton  worn  some  time  in  the 
neck,  prove  useful.  It  may  be  added,  that  whenever  fits  have 
become  habitual,  a seton  should  be  made  at  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  kept  open  some  months.  Fear  in  irritable  dogs 
produces  fits,  of  which  I have  seen  innumerable  instances, 
and  have  already  noticed  some  of  them. 

A very  distressing  and  dangerous  kind  of  epileptic  fits 
sometimes  attacks  bitches  while  suckling.  In  these  cases  it 
arises  from  the  owners  being  anxious  to  rear  too  many  pup- 
pies, by  which  they  burthen  the  mother  beyond  her  powers  : 
the  consequence  is  an  attack  of  convulsions,  which  fre- 
quently destroys  the  animal. — See  Pupping. — Teething  in 
puppies  will  sometimes  produce  fits;  but  some  sportsmen, 
aware  of  this,  fall  into  another  extreme,  and  consider  all  the 
fits  of  young  dogs  to  originate  from  this  cause  ; when  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  these  attacks  are  the  effect  of  worms, 
or  the  precursors  of  distemper. 

The  fits  that  are  the  consequence  of  distemper,  may  be 
usually  discovered  by  the  other  attendant  symptoms : some- 
times, however,  a fit  is  the  very  first  symptom,  in  which  case 
it  is  remarkable,  that  it  often  augurs  nothing  unfavourable : 
but  when  a fit  comes  on  some  time  after  distemper  has  made 
its  appearance,  the  animal  seldom  recovers.  The  convulsions 
accompanying  distemper  are  more  frequent  in  winter  than  in 
summer,  which  shews  that  warmth  is  one  of  the  best  preven- 
tives against  these  attacks.  This  species  of  epilepsy  usually 
commences  its  attack  on  the  head,  beginning  with  the 
muscles  of  the  face  and  jaws,  producing  a quick  champing  of 
the  mouth,  with  a shaking  of  the  head,  a distortion  of  the 
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countenance,  and  a flow  of  frothy  saliva  from  the  jaws;  each 
succeeding-  fit  becoming-  stronger  and  more  violent.  Another 
form  in  which  these  fits  make  their  appearance  in  distem- 
per, is,  by  a continual  running  round,  commonly  to  one 
side  only,  with  other  violent  contortions  of  the  whole  body. 
In  otherjnstances,  there  is  present  universal  and  continued 
spasm  of  the  whole  of  the  external  muscles,  very  much  re- 
sembling St.  Vitus’s  dance.  All  these  varieties  are  sometimes 
blended,  or  they  occasionally  degenerate  into  each  other. 

The  idiopathic  epilepsy,  or  those  fits  which  appear  habitual, 
and  not  dependent  on  any  temporary  cause,  as  costiveness, 
worms,  distemper,  &c.,  are,  in  general,  very  difficult  of  cure. 
In  dogs  of  very  full  habit,  bleeding,  emetics,  and  an  occa- 
sional purge,  should  all  be  premised.  In  others,  the  follow- 
ing medicines  may  be  at  once  proceeded  on  : — 


Submuriate  of  quicksilver  (caionieZ)  12  grains 

Powdered  foxglove 12  grains 

Powdered  misletoe 2 drams. 


Mix,  and  divide  into  nine,  twelve,  or  fifteen  parcels,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  dog,  and  give  one  every  morning. 
After  these  have  been  fully  tried,  in  case  the  attacks  do  not 
relax,  try  the  following : — 

Nitrate  of  silver  {lunar  caustic),  &ne\y  powdered  2 grains 

Spiders’  web,  called  cobweb 5 grains 

Conserve  of  roses 

sufficient  to  make  nine,  twelve,  or  fifteen  bales,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  dog ; of  which  give  one  every  morning. 


I 

Fleas  in  Dogs. 

Among  the  numerous  inconveniences  to  which  the  canine 
race  are  liable,  I hardly  know  one  more  troublesome  to  them- 
selves, or  vexatious  to  their  owners,  than  this  common  one 
of  fleas.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a very  frequent  inquiry — How 
they  can  be  destroyed,  or  how  they  can  be  prevented  from 
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accumiilfiting? — Washing  the  body  well  with  soap-suds,  and 
directly  afterwards  carefull}-  combing  it  with  a small-toothed 
comb,  are  the  most  ready  means  of  dislodging  these  nimble 
gentry.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  previous  wash- 
ing is  only  to  enable  the  comb  more  readily  to  overtake  them  ; 
the  water  does  not  destroy  them;  for  dogs,  who  swim  every 
day,  are  still  found  to  have  fleas.  These  insects  are  very  tena- 
cious of  life,  and  soon  recover  this  temporary  drowning  ; the 
comb,  therefore,  is  principally  to  be  depended  on  for  their 
caption  before  they  recover.  But  as  washing  is  not,  in  many 
instances,  a salutary  practice,  and  as,  in  many  others,  it  is  a 
very  inconvenient  one,  so  it  becomes  a matter  worthy  of  con- 
sideration how  to  be  enabled  to  destroy  them  without  these 
means. 

Sopping  the  skin  with  tobacco  water  has  been  recommend- 
ed ; but  it  has  only  a momentary  effect,  and  it  not  unfrequently 
poisons  the  dog. — See  Mange. — Innumerable  other  means  I 
have  tried  to  drive  away  fleas,  but  the  only  tolerable  certain 
one  I have  discovered,  is  to  make  dogs  sleep  on  fresh  yellow 
deal  shavings.  These  shavings  may  be  made  so  fine  as  to  be 
as  soft  as  a feather  bed ; and,  if  changed  every  w'eek  or 
fortnight,  they  make  the  most  cleanly  and  wholesome  one 
that  a dog  can  sleep  on.  But,  where  this  is  absolutely  im- 
practicable, it  will  be  found  useful  to  rub  or  dredge  the  dog’s 
hide,  once  or  twice  a week,  with  very  finely  powdered 
rosin  ; if  simply  rubbed  in,  add  some  bran.  Fleas  are  not 
only  troublesome,  but,  by  the  irritation  they  occasion,  they 
produce  a tendency  to  mange. 


Fractures. 

The  limbs  of  dogs  are  very  liable  to  become  fractured  ; 
but  the  irritability  of  the  constitution  is  so  much  less  in  these 
animals  than  in  ourselves,  that  they  suffer  comparatively  but 
little  on  these  occasions  ; and  the  parts  soon  reinstate  them- 
selves, even  without  assistance,  though  in  such  cases  the 
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limb  in  general  remains  crooked.  The  thigh  is  a very  com- 
mon subject  of  fracture  ; and  though  it  appears  a most  seri- 
ous bone  to  break,  yet  it  is  one  that,  with  a little  assistance, 
commonly  unites  straight,  and  forms  a good  limb.  When  a 
fracture  has  happened  to  the  thigh,  in  case  the  violence  has 
injured  the  fleshy  parts  also,  so  as  to  produce  tension,  heat, 
and  inflammation,  foment  with  vinegar  and  water  till  the 
swelling  is  reduced.  When  this  is  effected,  apply  a plaster 
of  pitch  or  other  adhesive  matter,  spread  on  moderately  firm 
leather,  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  outside  of  the  thigh, 
and  to  double  a little  over  the  inside  of  it  also.  Then  attach 
a long  splent  upon  this,  which,  if  it  reach  from  the  toes  to 
an  inch  or  two  above  the  back,  will  be  found  to  steady 
the  limb  very  much.  This  splent  must  be  kept  in  its  situation 
by  a long  bandage  carefully  wound  round  the  limb,  begin- 
ning at  the  toes,  and  continuing  it  up  the  thigh  ; when  it 
must  be  crossed  over  the  back,  continued  down  around  the 
other  thigh,  and  then  fastened.  This  would,  however,  slip 
over  the  tail,  without  other  assistance  ; for  which  reason  it 
must  be  kept  in  its  place  by  means  of  another  slip  passed 
round  the  neck  and  along  the  back. 

Fractures  of  the  shoulder  should  be  treated  in  a similar 
manner. 

In  fractures  of  the/o7’e  and  hind  legs,  very  great  care  is 
necessary  to  insure  a straight  union.  As  soon  as  the  inflam- 
mation and  swelling  will  admit  of  it  (sometimes  there  is  little 
or  none  from  the  first),  apply  an  adhesive  plaster  neatly  and 
firmly  around  the  part ; then  fill  up  the  inequalities  by  tow 
or  lint,  so  that  the  limb  shall  appear  of  one  size  throughout, 
otherwise  the  points  of  the  joints  will  be  irritated  and  made 
sore  by  the  pressure  of  the  splents.  After  this  has  been  done, 
apply  two,  three,  or  four  splents  of  thin  pliable  wood  before, 
behind,  and  on  each  side  of  the  limb,  and  secure  them  in  their 
places  by  a flannel  bandage.  In  all  fractures,  great  caution 
must  be  observed  not  to  tighten  the  part,  by  either  the  plaster 
or  bandage,  so  as  to  bring  on  swelling  ; for,  when  this  has 
been  done,  mortification  has  followed.  In  fractures  of  the 
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fore  leg-s,  a supporting  bandage,  with  side  splents,  should  be 
kept  on  a longer  time  than  is  necessary  for  fractures  of  the 
hinder  ones.  If  this  precaution  be  not  observed,  the  le«-  is 
apt  to  become  gradually  crooked,  after  the  apparatus  is  re- 
moved. 

In  cases  of  compound  fracture,  that  is,  where  there  is  an 
open  wound,  which  penetrates  to  the  divided  bones  ; the  same 
means  must  be  pursued  as  are  practised  in  the  human  subject. 
Irritating  pointed  portions  must  be  sawed  otf;  the  loose  ones 
should  be  removed ; and  every  means  must  be  used  to  close 
the  wound  as  early  as  possible;  during  which  process,  the 
bones  should  be  kept  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  sup- 
ported by  soft  bandages  ; until  the  cicatrization  of  the  wound 
will  allow  of  proper  splents  and  tighter  bandaging. 

It  likewise  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  a compound  frac- 
ture, or  even  a simple  one,  when  neglected,  becomes  united  by 
a soft  union  ; that  is,  instead  of  the  callus  interposed  between 
the  divided  ends  being  bony,  it  proves  cartilaginous  only. 
In  such  a case  the  fractured  limb  never  becomes  firm ; but, 
on  the  contrary,  when  examined,  an  obscure  motion  may  be 
felt,  like  an  imperfect  Joint,  which  utterly  precludes  any 
strength  in  the  limb.  I have  frequently  been  consulted  on 
these  cases,  all  of  which  have  originated  in  the  neglect  of  a 
proper  treatment  at  first. 

As  a remedy  for  the  evil,  one  of  two  practices  must  be 
pursued.  We  should  either  open  the  skin  opposite  the  frac- 
ture, and,  laying  bare  the  bone,  we  should  remove  the  soft 
portion  interposed  with  a fine  saw,  treating  the  case  after- 
wards as  a cbmpound  fracture.  Or  we  should  insert  a seton 
exactly  through  the  soft  cartilaginous  portion,  and  keep  it 
open  ten  days  or  a fortnight.  After  this  time  it  may  be  re- 
moved, the  wound  closed,  and  the  part  treated  as  a simple 
fracture.  Either  of  these  plans  will  usually  prove  successful, 
and  firmly  consolidate  the  limb  : but,  when  there  is  no  lapping 
over  of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  the  latter  is  the  most  mild  and 
convenient,  and  equally  certain  of  success. 
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Gastritis. 

See  Inflamed  Stomach. 


Glandular  Sivelliufrs. 

Dogs  are  very  liable  to  glandular  swellings  of  various  parts 
of  the  body.  The  glands,  however,  most  subject  to  become 
affected,  are  those  of  the  neck  and  belly.  The  former  com- 
plaint is  treated  of  under  the  head  Bronchocele.  The 
glands  of  the  belly  are  very  frequently  tumefied  in  bitches. — 
See  ScHiRRUs. — Puppies,  now  and  then,  have  their  mesen- 
teric glands  enlarged  and  diseased  ; in  which  cases  they  pine 
and  waste  away,  till  complete  emaciation  carries  them  off. — 
See  Puppies. — The  pancreas  and  spleen  also  are  liable,  occa- 
sionally, to  become  diseased. 

There  is  sometimes  an  enlargement  of  the  whole  of  the 
substance  of  the  neck  that  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with 
glandular  swelling,  but  which  it  is  wholly  different  from : 
depending  entirely  on  a spasmodic  and  rheumatic  affection. — 
See  Rheumatism. 


Gravel. 

Dogs  have  stone  it  is  certain ; that  they  therefore  have 
gravel  also,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  though  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  detect  it.  I have,  however,  seen  the  complaint  suffi- 
ciently well  marked.  From  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, or  twice  the  quantity  of  spirits  of  nitrous  aether  (sjoi- 
rit  of  nitre'),  twice  a day,  with  a few  drops  of  laudanum 
added  to  either  in  case  of  much  pain,  will  form  the  best  means 
of  relief. — See  the  article  Stone. 
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Hcuniorrhage,  or  IMood-Jlowing . 

See  Astringents. 


f]  remorrhoids. 

See  Piles. 


Head,  swelled. 

Sec  Mange,  acute. 


Heat  in  Bitches. 

See  Breeding. 


Hepatitis. 

See  Inflamed  Liver. 


Hernia. 

Dogs  now  and  then  have  hernia:  very  fat  dogs  are  more 
liable  than  others  to  a protrusion  of  the  omentum  through 
either  the  abdominal  ring,  the  umbilicus,  or  through  an  acci- 
dental opening  between  the  abdominal  parieties;  but  as  these 
hernias  are  usually  irreducible,  and  seldom  become  strangu- 
lated, so  no  rules  are  necessary  for  their  treatment. 
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Husk. 

This  is  the  popular  term,  in  some  countries,  for  distemper  ; 
it  is  also  in  some  others  the  common  name  for  any  cough  a 
dog  may  have.  In  Ireland  it  commonly  implies  distemper. 


Hydi'ophohia. 

As  dogs  never  refuse  water  when  rabid,  or  mad,  as  it  is 
called,  or  ever  shew  the  least  aversion  to  it;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  are  even  eager  to  lap  it,  from  the  feverish  thirst 
they  feel;  so  it  is  evident  that  this  term  is  a complete  mis- 
nomer with  regard  to  the  rabid  malady.  The  reader  is, 
therefore,  referred  to  the  article  Rabies  for  a description  of 
the  complaint. 


Injiammation. 

General  inflammation,  as  simple  fever,  it  has  been  stated, 
does  not  often  appear  in  dogs;  but  topical  inflammation  of  the 
various  organs  of  the  body  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 


Injiamed  JBladder  ( Cystitis ). 

This  is  not  a very  common  complaint  among  dogs,  never- 
theless it  now  and  then  occurs:  in  the  year  1810  there  was 
an  epidemic  prevalent,  in  which  the  bladder  was  in  every  in- 
stance very  much  inflamed ; and  in  many  of  the  cases  which 
occurred  it  was  exclusively  so.  Cystitis,  or  inflammation  of 
the  bladder,  shews  itself  by  a very  frequent  pulse,  great 
restlessness,  and  panting : in  some  instances  the  urine  is  eva- 
cuated by  frequent  drops,  tinged  with  blood  ; in  others  there 
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is  a total  stoppage  of  it.  The  belly  appears  hot,  swelled, 
and  is  very  tender  to  the  touch,  particularly  between  the 
hind  legs. 

The  animal  affected  should  be  liberally  bled,  and  have 
opening  medicines ; clysters  and  the  warm  bath  are  also  to 
be  resorted  to,  and  frequently  repeated.  Diuretics  are  im- 
proper, but  antimonials,  as  antimonial  or  James’s  Powder, 
or  small  repeated  doses  of  emetic  tartar,  are  by  no  means  to 
be  neglected.  Where  the  warm  bath  is  not  convenient,  warm 
fomentations  may  be  properly  substituted.  Leeches  may  also 
be  applied. 


— - 

Inflamed  Bowels  ( Enteritis ). 

The  intestines  of  dogs  are  very  irritable,  and  extremely 
subject  to  inflammation  ; and  the  inflammations  affecting  them 
are  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  operating  cause.  Dis- 
temper occasions  a species  of  inflammation,  that  shews  itself 
by  a continued  diarrhoea.  Dogs  are  very  liable  to  rheuma- 
tism ; but  it  is  no  less  true  than  curious,  that  a dog  never  has 
acute,  and  seldom  chronic  rheumatism  either,  that  is  not  ac- 
companied more  or  less  with  inflammation  of  his  bowels : 
this  connection  is,  however,  peculiar  to  the  dog  alone.  In 
many  cases  the  bowels  are  the  immediate  and  principal  seat 
of  the  rheumatism,  which  is  productive  of  a peculiar  inflam- 
mation, easily  distinguished  by  those  conversant  with  the 
diseases  of  dogs  ; and  further  noticed  below.  Poisons  pro- 
duce a most  fatal  inflammation  in  the  bowels  of  dogs;  the 
effects  of  which  are  treated  on  under  the  head  Poisons. 

Among  the  various  inflammatory  affections,  four  kinds  are 
peculiarly  common  to  the  intestines  of  dogs. 

The  Jirst  is  that  which  is  brought  on  by  rheumatism,  as 
already  explained. — See  Rheumatism. 

Inflamed  Bowels,  from  Costiveness,  forms  the  second 
kind,  and  is  a very  common  occurrence.  Dogs  will  bear  cos- 
tiveness for  many  days  before  inflammation  comes  on ; but. 
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when  it  has  commenced,  it  is  not  easily  removed.  Tliis 
kind  is  known  by  the  gradual  manner  in  which  it  attacks, 
and  by  its  being-  at  first  unaccompanied  by  any  very  active 
symptoms.  The  dog-  appears  dull,  dislikes  to  move,  and 
hides  himself ; his  belly  is  hot,  and  sore  also.  The  costiveness 
is  sometimes  so  complete,  that  nothing-  at  all  comes  from  him ; 
at  others  a few  drops  of  foeces  are  strained  out  at  every  effort, 
which  is  apt  to  make  the  observer  suppose  that  the  dog-  is  not 
bound,  but,  on  the  contrary,  purged;  he  is,  therefore,  led  to 
neglect  the  principal  means  of  relief. 

In  the  inflammation  arising  from  costiveness,  the  sickness  of 
stomach  is  not  at  first  so  distressing ; nor  is  the  dog  so  ex- 
tremely anxious  for  water,  as  he  is  when  it  arises  from  a cold 
taken,  or  when  it  comes  on  spontaneously.  The  obstruction 
that  exists,  is  commonly  situated  far  back  in  the  larger  bowels, 
so  that,  by  introducing  the  finger  into  the  fundament,  a quan- 
tity of  hardened  excrement  may  frequently  be  felt.  This  oc- 
curs so  often,  that,  whenever  costiveness  is  even  suspected, 
the  dog  should  be  examined,  by  passing  the  fore  finger  up 
the  anus. 

Obstructions  may,  however,  exist  in  any  portion  of  the  in- 
testinal track.  I have  in  my  possession  an  obstructed  jeju- 
num ; in  the  centre  of  which  intestine  is  a cork,  that  had  been 
brutally  forced  down  the  throat.  Needles  and  pins  form  fatal 
obstructions  sometimes,  by  getting  across  the  bowels.  I have 
also  known  a splinter  of  a chicken  bone  imbed  itself  in  the 
substance  of  one  of  the  intestines,  and  form  an  insurmount- 
able obstruction.  Intussusception  also  now  and  then  occurs, 
in  which  one  portion  of  bowel  gets  folded  within  another 
from  spasm,  and  thus  forms  a complete  stoppage  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  foeces. 

Whenever  we  can  ascertain,  by  the  anus,  that  the  obstruc- 
tion consists  of  a simple  accumulation  of  hardened  excrement 
within  the  rectum,  it  is  evident  that  purging  medicines  by  the 
mouth  can  do  little  good,  but  may  do  a great  deal  of  harm, 
by  forcing  the  obstructed  contents  into  a more  solid  mass. 
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The  hardened  matter  should  be  Carefully  broken  and  sepa- 
rated by  the  finger,  or  by  a forceps,  or  handle  of  a spoon ; 
and  it  may  then  be  brought  away  piecemeal.  If  this  cannot 
be  ellected,  or  the  obstruction  be  situated  completely  without 
the  reach,  clysters  should  be  constantly  kept  up  the  intes- 
tines ; that  is,  as  soon  as  one  comes  away  another  ought  to 
be  thrown  up.  The  dog  should  also  be  put  into  a warm 
bath  frequently,  which  often  proves  the  most  effectual  means 
of  removing  obstinate  costiveness.  Medicines  by  the  mouth 
are  not  to  be  neglected,  particularly  where  the  obstruction 
does  not  exist  within  the  reach  of  the  finger ; on  the  con- 
trary, a large  dose  of  castor  oil  may  be  first  tried,  which,  if 
it  fails  to  open  the  bowels,  should  give  place  to  stronger 
means.  From  three  to  six  or  eight  grains  of  calomel  may  be 
mixed  with  from  half  a dram  to  one  or  two  drams  of  aloes, 
according  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the  dog.  If  the  sto- 
mach should  roject  the  first  dose,  add  a quarter  of  a grain  of 
opium  to  the  second  : or,  a dose  of  Epsom  salts,  dissolved  in 
broth,  may  be  tried.  Fortunately  for  medicine,  we  have  now 
a purgative  so  subtle  and  minute,  that  even  a drop  put  on 
the  tongue  acts  as  a powerful  laxative.  The  croton  oil,  1 
am  informed,  by  Mr.  Youatt,  acts  as  pow’erfully  on  dogs  as 
on  the  human  subject,  and  therefore  in  these  cases  should 
be  tried.  Repeat  the  purge,  whatever  it  may  be,  every  three 
or  four  hours,  until  it  operates. 

In  the  third  inflammation  (Enteritis), or  that  which  comes 
on  spontaneously  from  irritation  or  from  the  effect  of  cold, 
the  early  symptoms  are  more  acute;  great  heat,  thirst,  pant- 
ing, and  restlessness,  are  apparent  even  from  the  first  attack. 
The  stomach  is  incessantly  sick,  and  throws  off  all  its  con- 
tents, mixed  oftentimes  with  biliary  matter,  and  all  food  is 
refused,  but  water  is  sometimes  sought  for  with  anxiety. 
The  belly  is  extremely  hot,  and  painful  to  the  touch ; the 
eyes  are  red,  and  the  mouth  and  nose  are  alternately  hot  and 
cold.  The  animal  frequently  lies  on  his  stomach,  expresses 
great  anxiety  in  his  countenance,  and  the  pulse  is  extremely 
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quick  but  small.  Enteritis  may  be  disting-uished  from  spas- 
modic colic  by  the  extreme  tenderness  and  heat  in  tho 
bowels,  which  are  not  so  apparent  in  the  inflammatory. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  dog-  should  be  early  and 
freely  bled.  From  three  to  six  or  eig-ht  ounces  may  be  taken 
away,  according  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the  patient.  A 
laxative  of  castor  oil,  or  of  Epsom  salts,  should  be  adminis- 
tered ; but  unless  the  bowels  are  obstinately  bound,  and 
have  been  so  for  several  days,  nothing  drastic  should  be 
given  by  the  mouth,  as  it  would  only  heighten  the  inflamma- 
tory symptoms.  The  animat  should  be  bathed  in  warm  water 
every  three  or  four  hours:  when  that  is  found  too  troublesome, 
from  his  size  or  other  circumstances,  the  belly  may  be  rubbed 
with  hot  water,  or  fomented  with  hot  flannels;  but  one  or  the 
other  must  by  no  means  be  omitted.  Clysters  of  castor  oil, 
with  mutton  broth,  should  be  frequently  thrown  up,  till  eva- 
cuation is  procured ; and,  when  the  case  is  desperate,  the 
belly  may  also  be  rubbed  with  oil  of  turpentine  between  the 
bathings,  or  covered  with  a blister ; or  a mustard  poultice  may 
be  applied.  No  food  should  be  given,  and  cold  water  should 
be  removed  ; but  the  dog  may  be  drenched  with  mutton 
broth.  In  case  the  vomiting  continues  obstinate,  with  every 
dose  of  castor  oil,  and  with  every  drench  of  mutton  broth, 
give  from  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  laudanum.  In  these  cases, 
when  the  animal  becomes  paralytic  in  his  lower  extremities, 
w'hen  the  sickness  proves  incessant,  and  the  mouth  and  ears 
become  cold  and  pale,  mortification  is  at  hand.  This  kind 
of  inflammation  is  not  always  accompanied  with  costiveness; 
in  some  there  is  very  little  ; and  in  a few  cases  the  bowels 
are  even  lax.  But,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  cos- 
tiveness to  a certain  degree  is  present;  for,  even  when  it  does 
not  exist  previous  to  the  attack,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  brought 
on  by  it.  An  effectual  laxative  is,  therefore,  premised  early  in 
the  complaint.  If  the  dog  is  very  delicate,  this  primary  laxative 
may  be  castor  oil;  but  when  that  is  not  at  hand,  or  fails  in  its 
operation,  I have  used  mild  doses  of  Epsom  salts  with  acjvan* 
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tage ; and,  in  some  instances,  these  have  remained  on  the 
stomach,  when  castor  oil  has  been  rejected. — See  Costive- 
ness, 

Bilious  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels  forms  the  fourth  kind 
of  these  intestinal  affections  before  noticed.  I have  already 
remarked,  that  dogs,  in  common  with  all  animals  that  live 
indiscriminately  on  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  are  subject 
to  a disordered  state  of  the  liver,  and  to  a vitiated  secretion 
of  its  biliary  fluid. 

This  bilious  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  I suspect,  origin- 
ates primarily  from  some  affection  of  the  liver,  which  alters 
its  secreting  qualities,  and  makes  it,  instead  of  engendering  a 
healthy  bile,  secrete  one  of  a black  noxious  kind  ; which,  as 
soon  as  it  passes  into  the  bowels,  irritates  and  inflames  them 
most  highly.  This  species  of  intestinal  inflammation  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  other  kinds,  by  the  early  vomiting  of 
a black  or  yellow  foetid  matter,  and  likewise  by  the  bilious 
matters  evident  in  the  purgings.  Poisonous  substances  will, 
however,  sometimes  produce  similar  appearances  in  the  stools; 
great  caution  is  therefore  requisite  in  deciding  between  the 
two,  as  the  treatment  for  the  one,  and  that  for  the  other  (see 
Poisons),  should  be  very  different.  In  the  inflammations 
arising  from  mineral  poisons,  the  vomitings  are  incessant,  and 
usually  frothy  and  streaked  with  blood ; the  mouth  swells, 
and  emits  an  offensive  odour  ; and  the  stools  are  more  bloody 
and  less  tinged  with  dark  bile.  This  inflammation  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  bilious  by  the  thirst,  which  is  insati- 
able under  the  action  of  poison. 

Bilious  inflammation  is  not  a very  untractable  complaint, 
when  judiciously  managed.  When  the  purgings  are  already 
considerable,  nothing  stronger  than  castor  oil  should  be  given ; 
but  this  should  never  be  neglected,  unless  the  evacuations  are 
extremely  frequent,  profuse,  and  bloody.  When  the  evacua- 
tions by  the  bowels  are  very  trifling,  a mild  mercurial  purge 
even  should  not  be  neglected,  which  I have  sometimes  found 
of  the  greatest  service  ; as. 
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Siibmuriate  of  qiiicksih  er  {calomel) 10  grains 

Aloes 3 drams 

Opium quarter  of  a grain. 


Make  into  four,  six,  or  eight  balls,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  dog,  and  give  one  every  four  or  five  hours  till  relief  is 
obtained.  It  wilt  be  prudent  to  give  clysters  of  mutton  broth  ; 
broth  may  also  be  forced  down  the  throat:  and  when  the 
sickness  is  very  obstinate,  add  ten  drops  of  laudanum.  The 
warm  bath,  or  fomentations,  should  be  likewise  made  use  of, 
in  case  the  belly  feels  hot  and  tense. 

It  will,  however,  frequently  happen  that  the  evacuations 
from  the  bowels  are,  from  the  irritating  quality  of  the  bile, 
profuse  before  the  disease  is  at  all  attended  to ; and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  quantity  evacuated,  the  stools,  in  some  of  these 
cases,  are  found  to  be  tinged  with  blood.  Here  no  laxatives 
should  be  used,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  following  should 
be  given: — 


Powdered  Colombo 1 dram 

Powdered  chalk...... 1 dram 

Powdered  gum  arable 1 dram 

Powdered  opium  1 grain. 


Mix,  and  divide  into  three,  five,  or  seven  balls,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  dog,  and  give  one  every  three  or  four  hours. 
In  addition  to  this,  a starch  clyster  may  also  be  given,  if  the 
case  is  desperate.  The  distressing  sickness  that  sometimes 
accompanies  these  aggravated  cases,  and  the  bloody  evacua- 
tions, likewise  render  it  very  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  that  occur  from  the  administration  of  mineral  poisons, 
without  a minute  attention  to  circumstances  already  detailed. 
The  sickness  is,  however,  best  relieved  in  all  of  them  by  the 
powder  of  Colombo,  given  in  moderate  but  frequent  doses, 
as  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains. 
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Ir^amed  Liver  (Hepatitis). 

The  hepatic  organ  in  dogs  is  subject  to  two  iiiHammations) 
One  rapid  and  acute,  the  other  slow  and  chronic. 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Liver  is  not  a very  frequent 
disease,  but  I have  several  times  met  with  it.  It  may  be 
brought  on  by  cold,  and  shews  itself  by  dulness,  restlessness, 
panting,  and  unusual  inclination  to  drink.  There  is  also 
present,  in  some  cases,  frequent  sickness  ; but  which  is  sel- 
dom of  that  distressing  kind  which  accompanies  inflammation 
of  the  stomach  or  bowels.  Hepatitis  may  be  distinguished 
from  peripneumony,  or  inflamed  lungs,  by  the  absence  of  an 
intense  coldness  of  the  nose  and  mouth  ; neither  is  there  a 
watery  exudation  from  them,  as  in  pneumonia;  nor  is  the 
head  held  up  to  facilitate  breathing.  From  inflamed  bowels 
it  may  be  distinguished,  by  the  general  symptoms  being,  al- 
though not  dissimilar,  yet  less  severe,  with  less  prostration 
of  strength ; neither  is  the  region  of  the  belly  so  hot  and 
tense,  although  I have  observed  the  right  side  considerably 
enlarged  and  tender  to  the  touch  in  some  cases.  On  the  se- 
cond day  of  the  inflammation,  the  urine  becomes  of  a deep 
yellow:  the  skin  becomes  likewise  universally  tinged,  but 
the  coverings  of  the  eyes  and  mouth  particularly  so. 

This  disease  is  sometimes  attended  with  purging,  but  much 
oftener  with  constipation.  When  active  purging  is  present, 
the  complaint  usually  degenerates  into  the  bilious,  or  fourth 
kind  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels. — See  Inflamed  Bowels. 
Hepatitis,  or  inflamed  liver,  is  commonly  fatal,  unless  attend- 
ed to  sufficiently  early.  W'hen  the  sickness  becomes  fre- 
quent, when  the  limbs  appear  paralytic,  and  the  mouth  is 
pale  as  well  as  cold,  a fatal  termination  may  be  expected. 

The  proper  treatment  of  the  complaint  consists  in  early 
and  plentiful  bleeding.  A stimulating  or  blistering  applica- 
tion should  be  applied  to  the  belly,  particularly  towards  the 
fight  side.  A moderate  purge  should  also  be  administered  ; 
and,  if  circumstances  should  prevent  the  application  of  any 
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stimulant  to  the  reg’ion  of  the  liver,  the  dog  should  be  put 
into  warm  water  twice  or  thrice  during  the  day.  After  the 
purge  has  operated,  give  the  following  every  three  or  four 


hours : — 

Powdered  foxglove 8 grains 

Antimonial  powder 16  grains 

Nitrated  potash  {nitre)  in  powder 1 dram. 


Mix,  and  divide  into  seven,  nine,  or  twelve  powders;  or  make 
into  as  many  balls,  according  to  the  size  of  the  dog.  If 
amendment  does  not  become  apparent,  repeat  the  bleeding, 
and  stimulate  the  skin  more  actively. 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Liver  arises  sometimes  spon- 
taneously, and  is  idiopathic.  In  other  cases  it  is  brought  on 
by  the  agency  of  other  affections.  Long  continued  or  in- 
verted mange  will  tend  to  produce  disease  in  the  liver.  In 
some  cases  of  distemper,  also,  a dull  inflammatory  action  of 
the  liver  occurs,  and  which  is  almost  always  accompanied 
with  a pustular  eruption  over  the  belly.  The  skin  is  also 
commonly  tinged  with  a biliary  suffusion,  but  the  urine  is  in- 
variably impregnated  with  a very  large  quantity  of  bile. 

This  complaint  produces  dulness,  wasting,  a staring  coat, 
and  very  often  a tumour  may  be  felt  in  the  right  side  of  the 
belly.  From  the  unhealthy  appearance  of  the  hair,  it  is  often 
mistaken  for  worms  ; but  it  may  be  distinguished  from  that 
complaint  by  the  want  of  the  voracity  of  appetite  which  cha- 
racterises worms,  and  also  by  the  general  and  constant  dul- 
ness of  manner. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  should  be  commenced  by  a 
mercurial  purge,  after  which  give,  night  and  morning,  one 


of  the  following  balls : — 

Submuriate  of  quicksilver  {calomel) 20  grains 

Antimonial  powder 30  grains 

Powdered  myrrh 2 drams 

Powdered  gentian 2 drams 

Aloes 2 drams. 


Mix  with  any  adhesive  matter,  and  divide  into  fifteen,  twenty, 
or  twenty-five  balls,  according  to  the  size  of  the  dog. 
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Mercurial  ointment 1 ounee 

Blistering  ointment 2 drams 

Ointment  of  yellow  wax 1 ounce. 


Rub  into  the  region  of  the  liver  a small  portion  of  this  oint- 
ment (the  size  of  a nutmeg)  once  every  day.  Pursue  this 
treatment  some  time,  carefully  watching  the  mouth,  to  guard 
against  sudden  and  violent  salivation.  A moderate  soreness 
of  the  mouth  is,  however,  to  be  encouraged  and  kept  up^ 
nor  have  I ever  succeeded  in  removing  the  complaint  without 
it. 


Injlamed  Lungs  ( Peripneumonia ) . 

Pneumonia  is  not  an  unfrequent  complaint  among  dogs. 
In  some  years  it  is  remarkable  that  it  rages  in  an  epidemic 
form,  and  destroys  vast  numbers.  In  general  cases  it  may, 
however,  be  directly  traced  to  the  action  of  cold  on  the  body. 
I have  seen  it  brought  on,  in  a great  number  of  instances, 
by  the  cruel  practice  of  clipping  or  shearing  rough  dogs  in 
cold  weather.  Throwing  dogs  into  the  water,  and  after- 
wards neglecting  to  dry  them,  is  also  not  an  uncommon  cause 
of  it.  In  fact,  any  unusual  exposure  to  cold  may  occasion  it. 
In  some  instances  it  is  brought  on  by  distemper. 

The  complaint  is  commonly  rapid,  and  usually  fatal ; its 
fatal  tendency  being  much  increased  by  the  circumstance,  that 
in  most  instances  it  arrives  at  such  a height,  before  it  attracts 
sufficient  notice,  as  to  baffie  all  attempts  at  reducing  the  in- 
flammation. During  one  of  the  periods  in  which  it  raged  in 
an  epidemic  form  (a  warm  mild  spring),  hardly  any  dog  sur- 
vived beyond  the  third  day  ; about  which  time  most  of  the 
affected  were  suffocated  by  the  quantity  of  water  formed 
witljin  the  chest.  A serous  effusion,  although  a frequent, 
is  not  an  invariable  termination  of  the  complaint.  1 have 
seen  it  destroy  by  a congestion  of  blood  within  the  lungs. 
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It  now  and  then,  when  attended  to  very  early,  terminates 
likewise  by  resolution  and  returning-  health. 

Inflammation  of  the  lung-s  shews  itself  by  a very  quick  la- 
borious breathing- ; the  heart  beats  in  a very  rapid  but  op- 
pressed manner.  The  head  is  held  up  to  enable  the  dog-  to 
breathe  more  freely,  and  which  peculiar  posture  very  strongly 
characterises  the  complaint.  In  almost  every  instance  also 
considerable  moisture  distils  from  the  nose ; which,  together 
with  the  ears  and  paws,  are  in  general  extremely  and  unna- 
turally cold.  A short  quick  cough  is  often  present,  but  this 
is  not  invariably  the  case. 

The  cure  should  be  begun  by  bleeding,  and  that  very 
largely ; but  it  must  be  particularly  remembered  that  bleed- 
ing ought  only  to  be  attempted  early  in  the  complaint:  if  it 
is  performed  after  the  second  day,  the  dog  commonly  dies 
under  the  operation.  This  circumstance  should  never  be  for- 
gotten by  a practitioner  who  may  happen  to  be  called  in,  the 
recollection  of  which  may  save  him  much  mortification  and 
disgrace.  The  first  bleeding,  if  early  attempted,  may  save, 
provided  it  is  a full  and  copious  one.  For  every  pound  a dog 
weighs,  as  far  as  eight  pounds,  he  may  lose  half  an  ounce  of 
blood.  From  that  weight  upwards,  he  may  lose  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  for  every  pound,  unless  it  should  be  a very  large 
heavy  dog,  when  the  proportion  must  be  moderated.  The 
whole  chest  should  likewise  be  immediately  blistered  between 
the  fore  legs,  and  behind  the  elbows,  by  removing  the  hair, 
and  afterwards  rubbing  in  a blistering  ointment,  and  then 
covering  the  parts  with  a cloth  carefully  secured.  If  blister- 
ing ointment  is  not  at  hand,  oil  of  turpentine,  well  rubbed 
in,  and  repeated  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  hours,  will  do 
nearly  as  well.  A clyster  should  also  be  given,  and  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  administering  the  following  by  the  mouth 
likewise ; — 


Powdered  foxglove 12  grains 

Tartar  emetic 3 grains 

Nitre 1 dram. 
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Mix,  and  divide  into  six,  nine,  or  twelve  powders,  or  form 
into  balls,  and  give  one  every  two  or  three  hours.  But  if 
there  should  be  much  cough  present,  then  substitute  the  fol- 


lowing : — 

Tincture  of  foxglove I dram 

Tartarised  antimony  (tartar  emetic),..',.,,.  3 grains 

Nitrated  potash  (nitre) 1 dram 

Oxymel bounces. 


Give  from  a tea  to  a dessert-spoonful  of  this  mixture  every  two 
or  three  hours.  If  either  of  these  medicines  acts  as  a vomit 
on  the  dog,  moderate  the  dose. 

In  this  complaint  it  is  peculiarly  requisite  to  keep  the  dog 
in  a cool  temperature.  Provided  his  skin  is  screened  from  the 
access  of  cold,  it  is  no  matter  how  cool  the  air  he  breathes.  If 
amendment  should  not  be  apparent  in  four  hours,  the  bleed- 
ing may  be  repeated,  and  the  blistering  likewise.  But  if, 
in  spite  of  these  renewed  applications,  the  nose  and  mouth 
continue  intensely  cold,  and  the  head  remains  held  as  high, 
or  even  higher,  than  before,  a fatal  termination  may  be  ex- 
pected *. 


Inflamed  Stomach  (Gastritis). 

The  stomach  is  less  frequently  affected  with  idiopathic  in- 
flammation than  the  bowels ; it  is,  however,  now  and  then 
the  seat  of  primary  inflammation,  and  it  often  becomes  in- 
flammatorily  affected  when  the  bowels  are  so.  When  the 
stomach  is  primarily  inflamed,  the  sickness  is  incessant  and 
most  distressing;  the  thirst  is  unquenchable,  and  whatever  is 
taken  in,  is  immediately  thrown  up  again.  There  is  also  very 


* I would  submit  to  the  veterinarian  the  propriety  of  performing,  in 
particular  pneumonic  cases,  the  operation  for  empyema  as  a last  re- 
source. The  evacuation  of  the  scrum,  which  is  commonly  thrown  into 
the  chest,  might  arrest  the  fatal  termination : at  least,  the  experiment 
would  be  worth  the  trial. 
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great  distress  in  the  countenance,  but  the  dog  evinces  less 
disposition  to  hide  himself  than  in  simple  bowel  affection. 
The  mouth  slavers,  and  is  hot  and  cold  by  turns. 

Gastritis,  when  violent,  is  seldom  relieved,  even  by  any 
treatment.  When  it  does  admit  of  cure,  it  is  done  by  bleed- 
ing early  and  largely,  both  by  the  neck,  and  by  leeches  to 
the  region  of  the  stomach.  The  warm  bath  should  be  used, 
and  injections  should  be  repeatedly  administered.  The  chest 
should  be  blistered  also,  but  nothing  ought  to  be  given  by 
the  mouth. 

The  stomach  is  also  liable  to  become  inflamed  from  poi- 
sonous substances.  The  medical  treatment  of  such  cases  is 
detailed  under  the  head  Poisons. 


Jaundice. 

Dogs  now  and  then  become  affected  with  hepatic  absorp- 
tion, in  distemper  and  acute  inflammations  of  the  abdominal 
viscera;  but  that  icteric  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile  pro- 
ducing human  jaundice  I have  not  met  with  in  them. 


Looseness,  or  Purging  (Diarrhoea). 

Dogs  are  very  subject,  under  various  circumstances,  to 
diarrhoea.  It  is  seldom  that  they  are  affected  with  the  Dis- 
temper without  having  a morbid  alvine  flux  also,  and  which, 
when  obstinate  and  violent,  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  accom* 
paniments  the  disease  can  have.  In  the  distemper,  the  colour 
and  consistence  of  the  loose  stools  vary  much ; sometimes  the 
motions  are  glairy  or  mucus-like,  often  frothy  and  pale;  at 
others  totally  black : but,  when  the  purging  has  lasted  some 
time,  they  invariably  become  yellow.  Another  common 
cause  of  purging  among  dogs  arises  from  worms;  in  which 
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cases,  the  stools  are  less  liquid,  but  more  g'lairy  and  frothj": 
the  slate  of  the  bowels  varies  also  from  day  to  day,  being-  at 
one  time  loose,  and  at  another  costive. 

When  diarrhoea  continues  for  many  days,  the  rectum  be- 
comes inflamed  and  slightly  ulcerated  within  the  fundament, 
by  which  a constant  irritation  and  tenesmus  are  kept  up  ; and 
the  poor  animal,  feeling  as  though  he  wanted  to  evacuate,  is 
continually  trying  to  bring  something  away.  On  observing 
this,  persons  are  frequently  led  into  error ; for,  under  a sup- 
position that  there  exists  actual  costiveness  at  the  time,  they 
give  purging  medicines,  which  greatly  aggravate  the  com- 
plaint, and  frequently  destroy  the  dog.  When  the  diarrhoea 
is  considerable,  there  is  always  violent  thirst,  and  cold  water 
is  sought  after  with  great  eagerness  ; but  which  increases  the 
evil,  and,  therefore,  should  be  removed,  and  broth  or  rice- 
water  should  be  substituted  in  its  room.  When  diarrhoea 
has  continued  many  days,  particularly  in  the  malignant  dis- 
temper, it  often  takes  on  something  of  a dysenteric  appear- 
ance, from  the  mucous  surface  of  the  intestines  becoming  in- 
flamed, and  throwing  off  their  mucous  secretion  in  great  quan- 
tities with  every  motion. 

The  cure  of  diarrhoea  must  depend  on  the  light  in  which 
we  are  led  to  consider  it ; whether  as  a disease  of  itself,  or 
as  merely  the  symptom  of  some  other  existing  disease.  For 
instance,  a bilious  purging,  which  comes  on  suddenly  with 
violent  vomiting,  is  best  removed  by  evacuants  to  carry  off 
the  vitiated  bile  from  the  bowels.  In  the  looseness  occasion- 
ed by  worms  also,  purgatives  or  other  vermifuges  should  be 
made  use  of  to  remove  the  cause,  and  not  astringents,  which 
would  merely  apply  to  the  effect.  But  when  diarrhcea  ap- 
pears an  idiopathic  affection,  that  is,  as  a diseased  action  of 
the  bowels  themselves,  and  also  when  it  is  produced  by  dis- 
temper, it  should  in  either  case  be  immediately  checked,  or 
it  may  produce  such  weakness  and  emaciation  as  will  destroy 
the  dog.  In  the  distemper  it  is  particularly  necessary  to 
check  the  looseness  very  early;  for  when  it  is  continued  be- 
yond the  third  or  fourth  day,  its  invariable  effect  is  to  destroy 
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the  appetite,  after  which,  of  course,  the  weakness  increases 
in  a double  degree. 

The  remedies  employed,  when  diarrhoea  is  a primary  com- 
plaint, are  generally  either  of  an  absorbent  or  an  .stringent 
nature:  but  a long  experience  enables  me  to  state  that  the 
loosenesses  or  scourings  of  dogs  are  best  combated  by  a pro- 
per mixture  of  both  these.  In  the  purging  which  accompa- 
nies-di«temper,  however,  the  disease  frequently  proves  very 
obstinate,  and  even  baffles  every  endeavour  to  remove  it. 
Suet,  boiled  in  milk,  has  been  long  a favourite  domestic  re- 
medy, and  in  slight  cases  is  equal  to  the  cure.  Alum-whey 
has  also  proved  useful,  but  more  frequently  as  an  injection, 
than  by  the  mouth.  Great  benefit  has  also  been  experiericed 
from  an  infusion  of  the  inner  rind  of  the  barberry,  particularly 
when  the  evacuations  have  been  glairy  and  mucus-like.  In 
cases  where  there  has  been  an  appearance  of  much  bile  in 
the  stools,  and  the  dog  has  been  strong,  I have  found  it  pru- 
dent sometimes  to  premise  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  after 
which  either  of  the  following  recipes  may  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage. In  point  of  efficacy  they  are  to  be  ranked,  according 
to  my  experience,  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand. 


No.  1. — Catechu,  powdered 1 dram 

Gum  arabic,  powdered 1 dram 

Prepared  chalk 2 drams. 


Make  into  balls,  with  conserve  of  roses,  and  give,  from  the 
size  of  a hazelnut  to  that  of  a small  walnut,  two  or  three 
times  a day,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms, &c.  &c. 


No.  2.— Powdered  rhubarbs half  a dram 

Powdered  ipecacuanha... 1 scruple 

Powdered  opium 3 grains 

Prepared  chalk 2 drams. 

Mix,  prepare,  and  give,  as  above. 

No.  3. — Magnesia  2 drams 

Powdered  alum  1 scruple 

Powdered  Colombo  1 dram. 


Mix,  with  six  ounces  of  boiled  starch,  and  give  a dessert  or  a 
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table-spoonful  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours.  In  very  ob- 
stinate cases  try  the  following: — 


No.4.— Powdered  ipecacuanha  1 dram 

Powdered  opium 4 grains 

Powdered  starch 2 drams 

Conserve  of  roses 


sufficient  to  form  into  four,  six,  or  eight  balls,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  dog,  of  which  give  one  every  two  or  three 
hours.  In  such  cases,  also,  powdered  resin  has  now  and 
then  done  good,  giving  half  a dram  every  three  or  four  hours 
in  broth. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  aware  that  the  action  of  astringents 
is  varied  and  uncertain.  In  one  case  one  remedy  only  will 
prove  successful,  and  in  another  a very  different  one  will 
alone  do  good.  But  in  the  looseness  that  accompanies  dis- 
temper, it  may  be  observed  as  a general  rule,  that  absorbent 
astringents  succeed  best.  In  some  very  desperate  cases  of 
diarrhcBa,  when  all  other  means  have  failed,  1 have  derived 
great  benefit  from  astringent  clysters  ; and  this  so  frequently, 
that  I would,  in  all  such  cases,  strongly  recommend  their 
adoption.  From  the  benefit  that  is  frequently  experienced 
from  their  use ; and  from  the  tenesmus,  and  appearance  of 
the  stools,  in  which  a drop  or  two  of  blood  is  squeezed  out 
at  last,  I am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  rectum, 
or  sometimes  the  colon,  is,  in  many  cases,  the  principal 
seat  of  the  complaint. 

Astringent  clysters  may  be  composed  of  alum  whey,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  milk  curdled  with  alum.  Suet,  boiled 
in  milk,  is  also  an  excellent  clyster  for  the  purpose.  Boiled 
starch  is  likewise  a valuable  astringent  clyster,  and,  perhaps, 
is  the  very  best  that  can  be  used,  if  the  pow'der  No.  1 be 
added  to  it.  In  diarrhoea,  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence 
that  the  strength  should  be  supported  by  liberal  but  judicious 
feeding ; and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  when  the  appe- 
tite ceases,  starch,  with  gravy,  should  be  forced  down  in 
small  quantities,  but  often.  The  animals  affected  with  this 
complaint  should  be  kept  very  quiet  and  warm,  both  which 
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parts  of  the  treatment  must  be  carefully  attended  to.  In 
some  instances  I have  witnessed  the  good  effects  of  a daily 
warm  bath.  I have  also  observed,  where  the  diarrhoea  of 
distemper  has  existed  in  a dog  who  had  been  before  closely 
confined,  that  removing  him  into  a more  free  and  pure  atmo- 
sphere has  tended  greatly  to  check  the  disease. 


Lumbago. 

See  llHEUMATISM. 


Lung  s,  inflamed. 

See  Inflamed  Lungs. 


Madness. 

The  rabid  malady  among  dogs  is  so  commonly  called 
madness,  that  I was  induced,  in  the  last  edition,  to  detail  it 
under  this  popular  but  erroneous  appellation : it  is  also  not 
unfrequently  called  by  the  still  more  erroneous  name  of  hy- 
drophobia. To  prove  the  misapplication  of  these  terms,  it  is 
here  only  necessary  to  remark,  that,  as  rabid  dogs  never  ex- 
press any  dread  of  water,  so  hydrophobia  cannot  apply  to 
this  specific  ailment  in  them.  And  as  there  is  very  seldom  a 
perfect  alienation  of  mind,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  there  is  perfect  recollection,  a clear 
discrimination  relative  to  objects  and  persons,  and  but  little 
interruption  to  any  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind ; so  madness 
is  almost  equally  a misnomer  with  hydrophobia.  As  a more 
erudite,  though  equally  objectionable  term,  it  is  now  gene- 
rally named  rabies;  under  which  head  it  is  detailed. 
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Maiige. 

This  cutaneous  affection  is  very  common  among  dogs  of 
every  kind.  It  has  been  compared  to  itch  in  the  human,  and 
not  without  justice;  as,  if  I am  not  greatly  mistaken,  the 
canine  mange  is  capable  of  producing  the  human  itch : but, 
whether  the  human  itch  can  be  given  to  dogs,  is  a point 
which  my  experience  does  not  enable  me  to  determine. 

The  canine  mange  is  a chronic  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
dependent,  in  some  instances,  on  a morbid  action  of  the  con- 
stitution : in  others,  it  is  the  effect  of  infectious  communica- 
tion. It  is  not,  however,  so  infectious  as  is  supposed  ; for,  I 
have  known  dogs  to  sleep  with  others  troubled  with  it  for 
some  time,  without  becoming  mangy  ; but,  in  other  instances, 
the  predisposition  to  it  is  such,  that  almost  simple  and  momen- 
tary contact  will  produce  it.  .The  mange,  which  is  the  effect 
of  infection,  is  more  readily  given  to  another  than  that  which 
is  generated. 

Mange  is  also  hereditary.  A bitch,  lined  by  a mangy  dog, 
is  very  liable  to  produce  mangy  puppies  ; but  the  progeny  of 
a mangy  bitch  is  certain  to  become  affected  sooner  or  later. 
I have  seen  puppies  covered  with  it  when  a few  days  old. 
The  morbid  constitutional  action,  by  which  mange  is  gene- 
rated, is  excited  in  various  ways,  and  by  various  causes. 
When  a number  of  dogs  are  confined  together,  the  acrid 
effluvia  of  their  transpiration  and  urine  soon  begets  a most 
virulent  mange,  very  diflicult  to  be  removed.  The  same  hap- 
pens when  they  are  principally  fed  on  salt  provisions:  thus 
dogs,  who  have  come  from  distant  countries,  on  ship-board, 
are  generally  affected  with  mange.  Poor  living,  united  with 
a cold  and  filthy  mode  of  lying,  will  often  produce  it ; but 
too  full  feeding,  with  a close  and  heated  situation,  are  still 
more  certainly  productive  of  the  complaint.  In  both  these 
apparent  contrarieties,  the  balance  between  the  skin  and  in- 
ternal circulation  is  not  preserved,  and  the  disease  follows  as 
a necessary  consequence. 
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The  mange  has  some  permanent  and  fixed  varieties;  it  has 
also  some  anomalies.  One  of  the  most  common  forms  under 
which  it  appears  is  by  a scabby  eruption,  which  breaks  out 
on  various  parts  of  the  body ; sometimes  confined  to  the 
back ; in  other  cases  extending’  to  the  arms,  thig’hs,  and  joints. 
These  eruptions  are  first  pustular  ; but  in  some  cases  they  are 
simple  cracks  of  the  skin,  exuding  a serous  discharge,  which 
concretes  into  scabs. 

Another  form  of  the  complaint  is  called  the  red  mange, 
from  a redness  of  both  skin  and  hair  in  the  parts  affected. 
In  this  variety  there  is  less  pustular  eruption,  but  nearly  the 
whole  skin  of  the  body,  particularly  in  white-haired  dogs,  is 
in  a state  of  active  inflammation:  it  is  also  hot  to  the  feel, 
and  itches  intolerably.  In  the  red  mange,  the  hair  itself  be- 
comes morbidly  affected,  and  afters  in  its  colour,  particu- 
larly about  the  extremities.  It  also  falls  off,  and  leaves  the 
body  almost  bare  when  the  disease  has  continued  long.  The 
strong  coarse  kind  of  hair,  called  wired,  is  more  peculiarly 
liable  to  suffer  this  discolouration. 

Another  form  of  mange,  but  one  much  less  frequent  than 
either  of  the  former,  appears  to  be  a peculiar  affection  of  the 
.sebaceous  glands,  by  which  they  become  internally  ulcer- 
ated, and  have  their  sebaceous  outlet  preternaturally  enlarged. 
The  affection  seldom  shews  itself  universally,  but  partially, 
as  over  the  face,  around  the  joints,  and  in  solitary  patches 
over  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  affected  parts  are  tumid, 
shining-,  and  look  spongy  ; from  the  little  openings  of  which, 
a moisture,  between  mucus  and  pus,  issues.  I liave  never 
seen  this  affection  but  in  the  larger  breeds  of  dogs  ; and  usu- 
ally, I think,  in  pointers  and  setters. 

A fourth  appearance  that  mange  frequently  assumes  is  call- 
ed, by  sportsmen,  a surfeit.  It  appears,  in  many  cases,  the 
consequence  of  some  active  inflammatory  state  of  the  consti- 
tution, generally  of  some  local  internal  inflammation  in  par- 
ticular. In  these  cases  it  puts  on  something  of  an  acute  form. 
Thus  bitches  after  pupping,  and  dogs  newly  recovered  from 
distemper,  are  often  attacked  with  it.  Other  sources  of  fe- 
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iirile  iiiilalion  may  also  produce  it:  tlius  when  a dog-  travels 
during-  a great  part  of  a very  hot  day,  and  becomes  after- 
wards exposed  to  cold,  a surfeit  is  sometimes  the  consequence. 
I.ikew-ise,  after  other  innammalory  attacks,  an  eruption  sud- 
denly appears,  accompanied  with  great  heat  and  redness.  It 
is  usually  seen  in  the  form  of  blotches,  and  it  is  but  seldom 
that  it  extends  universally  over  the  body.  In  some  cases 
there  is  little  appearance  of  raised  scab,  but  larg^e  rough 
patches  shew  themselves,  from  which  the  hair  falls,  and  leaves 
the  skin  bare  and  even,  except  the  elevation  occasioned  by  a 
branny  scaly  eruption,  which  itches  with  more  or  less  vio- 
lence. Some  sportsmen  think  a surfeit  occasioned  by  giv- 
ing the  dog  his  victuals  w'hen  too  hot.  Salt  provisions,  it  is 
certain,  will  occasion  it ; and  long-continued  feeding  on  oat 
or  barleymeal  wi,ll  also  bring  it  on  in  some  instances. 

The  Anomalies  of  mange  are  several.  Canker  within  the 
ear,  and  that  without  also,  are  affections  whose  origins  are 
mangy.  Inflamed  scrotum  and  ulcerated  claws  are  of  this 
class,  as  well  as  ulcerated  eyelids  also.  The  general  treat- 
ment of  all  these  must^e  the  same;  the  immediate  applica- 
tions proper,  are  detailed  under  the  several  heads. 

An  acute  mange  also  now  and  then  appears.  In  these 
cases  a violent  febrile  afleclion  attacks  the  animal ; he  pants, 
and  is  very  restless.  Some  part  of  the  body  (usually  the 
head)  soon  begins  to  swell,  which,  the  second  or  third  day, 
gives  place  to  ulceration  of  the  nose,  eyelids,  lips,  and  ears. 
This  ulceration  proves  superficial,  but  extensive;  and  con- 
tinues a longer  or  a shorter  period,  as  the  treatment  is  more 
or  less  judicious.  Bleeding,  aperients,  and  febrifuges,  form 
the  constitutional  remedies.  The  topical  ones  are  tepid  fo- 
mentations the  first  two  days  ; and,  when  the  tumefaction 
has  given  place  to  ulceration,  the  application  of  a cooling 
unguent  of  superacetate  or  sugar  of  lead,  with  spermaceti 
ointment,  will  be  proper.  What  remains  of  the  affection,  in 
a week  or  ten  days’  time,  may  be  treated  as  common  mange. 

Mange  is  universally  considered  as  troublesome  and  loath- 
some, but  it  is  not  generally  considered  as  otherwise  hurtfuh 
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U win,  perhaps,  excite  some  surprise  therefore,  when  I alllriu, 
that  it  is  ijot  only  hurtful,  but  not  unfrequently  fatal  also. 
When  long;  continued,  it  is  very  apt  to  end  in  dropsy.  In 
some  cases  it  diseases  the  mesenteries,  and  the  animals  die 
tabid  ; and  in  no  instance  can  it  be  neg-lected  with  impunity. 
In  sporting-  dogs,  its  existence  greatly  unfits  them  for  their 
various  uses.  It  vitiates  their  scent,  and  lessens  their  wind 
and  strength  ; and,  as  before  hinted  at,  I do  not  think  dogs 
healthy  companions  for  their  owners,  when  much  affected 
with  this  complaint. 

Treatment  of  Mange. — Whatever  similarity  may  exist  be- 
tween this  complaint  and  the  human  itch  in  other  respects,  a 
very  great  difference  is  observed  between  the  obstinacy  of 
the  one,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  other  is  cured.  Medi- 
cal practitioners  among  the  human,  consider  the  itch  as  local ; 
but  veterinarians,  to  their  vexation,  will  find  mange  consti- 
tutional: too  often  very  deeply  rooted  also.  Like  the  human 
itch,  it  is  best  cured  by  remedies  that  excite  absorption  ; and 
the  grand  remedy  of  the  one  is  also  the  general  application 
for  the  other,  which  is  sulphur:  but,  as  mange  exhibits 
greater  varieties,  and  is  altogether  more  difficult  of  cure,  it 
is  seldom  that  we  can  trust  to  this  alone  for  that  end.  The 
following  formulae  are  adapted  for  the^rs^  described  form  of 
snange : — 


No.  1. — Powdered  sulphur,  yellow  or  black 4 ounces 

Muriate  of  ammonia  (sal  ammoniac, ^ 

’ > halt  an  ounce 

crude)  powdered  J 

Aloes,  powdered 1 dram 

Venice  turpentine half  an  ounce 

Lard,  or  other  fatty  matter 6 ounces. — Mix. 

Or, 

No.  2. — Tobacco  in  powder half  an  ounce 

White  hellebore  in  powder half  an  ounce 

Sulphur  in  powder 4 ounces 

Aloes  in  powder 2 drams 

Lard,  or  other  fatty  matter 6 ounces. 
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No.  3. — Powdered  charcoal 

Sulphur,  powdered 

Potash 

Lard,  &c 

Venice  turpentine 

Or, 

No.  4. — Sulphuric  acid  {oil  of  vitriol) 

Lard 

Tar  

Powdered  lime 


2 ounces 
4 ounces 
1 dram 
6 ounces 
half  an  ounce. 


1 dram 

6 ounces 

2 ounces 
1 ounce. 


Or, 


No.  fl. — Decoction  of  tobacco 

Decoction  of  white  hellebore 

Oxymuriate  of  quicksilver  (corrosive 
sublimate) 


3 ounces 
3 ounces 

a grains. 


Dissolve  the  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  decoctions,  which 
should  be  of  a moderate  streng-tli : when  dissolved,  add  two 
drams  of  powdered  aloes,  to  render  the  mi.xture  nauseous^ 
and  prevent  its  being  licked  otV,  which  ought  to  be  very 
carefully  guarded  against. 

The  formulse  for  red  mange  are  as  follow  ; — 

No.  6. — Of  either  of  the  ointments  already  prc- 

^ ^ y G ouncei 

scribed,  1,  2,  or  3 J 

Mercurial  ointment,  mild 1 ounce. — Mix. 


Or, 


No.  7. — Powdered  charcoal  1 ounce 

Prepared  chalk  1 ounce 

Superacetaie,  or  sugar  of  had 1 dram 

White  precipitate  of  quicksilver  2 dram.s 

Sulphur 2 ounces 

Lard  o ounces. — Mix. 


In  some  cases,  the  mange  ointment,  No.  4,  alternated  with 
No.  6,  one  being  used  one  day,  and  the  other  the  ne.vt,  will 
be  found  beneficial.  In  others,  benefit  has  been  derived  from 
the  wash.  No.  5,  united  with  lime  water.  In  slight  cases  of 
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red  mange,  the  following  has  been  found  singularly  success- 
ful 

No.  8. — Oxyinuriate  of  quicksilver  {corrosive  ) g (Trains 


sublimate)  powdered  ) 

Sulphuretted  potash  {liver  of  sulphur) half  an  ounce 

Lime  water 6 ounces. — Mix. 


The  thu'cl  variety  requires  a considerable  difference  in  the 
treatment.  When  the  little  spongy  openings,  piercing  the 
cellular  tissue,  will  admit  of  it,  they  should  be  injected  by 
means  of  a very  minute  syringe,  with  the  wash  No.  8.  The 
general  surface  should  also  be  anointed  with  the  following; — 


No.  9. — Oiiitnient  of  nitrated  quicksilver 2 drams 

Superacetate  of  lead  1 scruple 

Washed  flowers  of  sulphur half  an  ounce 

Lard 1 ounce. — Mix. 


The  fourth  kind  of  mange,  called  surfeit,  requires  little 
variety  in  the  treatment,  except  that  bleeding,  purging,  with 
every  other  part  of  a depleting  treatment,  are  here  more  par- 
ticularly necessary.  With  regard  to  the  external  applications, 
it  should  be  remembered  both  in  this,  and  all  the  other  kinds 
of  the  disease,  that,  when  the  sores  are  very  irritable,  and 
much  inflamed,  it  will  be  frequently  essentially  necessary  to 
allay  the  heat  and  inflammatory  irritation  in  them  before  they 
will  bear  any  of  the  regular  mange  applications.  The.  best 
means  of  doing  this  will  be  by  anointing  them  with  the  fol- 
lowing for  a few'  days  : — 


Superacetate,  called  sugar  of  lead 1 dram 

Spermaceti  ointment  2 ounces. 


When  the  irritation  is  allayed,  proceed  with  the  ointment 
No.  3,  or  alternate  this  with  No.  6. 

Besides  the  fixed  varieties,  before  described,  mange  puts  on 
different  appearances  in  different  subjects  ; but  they  may  be 
all  referred  eventually  to  one  or  other  of  these  heads.  Nu- 
merous domestic  remedies  are  in  use  ; but,  I believe,  no  one 
article  acts  so  favourably  as  several  united.  It  may,  perhaps, 
not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  the  recipes  already  given  will 
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Dicct  e\<jry  variety.  'I’liey  am  proved  by  long  experience, 
and  a sncces-il'iil  practice.  Tobacco  water  is  often  used  for  the 
cure  of  lliis  complaint,  and,  in  very  slight  cases,  it  frequently 
does  some  good  ; but,  unless  used  with  extreme  caution,  it  is 
a Jiiost  dangerous  remedy,  from  the  tendency  all  dogs  have  to 
lick  themselves  ; and  when  they  do  this  with  tobacco,  the 
elfects  are  often  fatal.  1 have  myself  seen  several  poisoned 
by  these  means.  Great  caution  is  also  requisite,  for  the  same 
reasons,  with  all  kinds  of  washes  in  which  there  is  any  thing 
active,  as  mercurials,  &c.  It  is  also  a common  practice  to 
dip  mangy  dogs  in  the  tanners’  pits;  but  it  is  a very  filthy, 
and  not  often  an  efficacious,  one,  except  in  very  slight  cases: 
in  such  instances,  an  infusion  of  oak  bark,  with  a little  alum, 
would  of  course  do  as  well. 

Having  detailed  the  outward  applications,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  mention  the  internal  ones  that  are  required. 
When  mange  is  generated,  the  constitution  must  be  at  fault 
to  produce  it;  and,  when  it  is  taken,  it  will  itself  affect  the 
constitution  : so  that  in  all,  except  very  slight  cases  indeed, 
some  internal  remedies  are  requisite.  In  very  full  habits,  and 
particularly  in  red  mange,  bleeding  is  very  proper*.  I have 
also,  in  some  instances,  experienced  benefit  from  a seton 
placed  in  the  neck  as  a counter  drain,  particularly  when  the 
head  has  been  much  affected.  It  is  also  very  requisite  to  at- 
tend particularly  to  the  food  : whatever  has  been  injudicious, 
both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  should  be  altered.  Fre- 
quently a total  change  in  the  manner  and  matter  of  feeding 
assists  the  cure  very  materially. — See  the  subject  (j/’Fkkding. 

Purges,  when  regularly  administered,  often  prove  very  use- 
ful ; for  which  purpose  Epsom  salts  may  be  given,  two  or 
three  times  a week,  in  mild  doses.  But  the  most  effectual 
internal  remedy  is  a judicious  use  of  alteratives.  Red  mange 


* III  tlu-  I'liilosophical  Transactions,  No.  xxv,  p.  4,51,  is  detailed  a 
I'asc  of  a niaiifty  dog  successfully  treated  by  transfusing  into  him  tlie 
blood  from  a liealthy  dog.  How  far  a similar  result  would  follow  in 
other  eases  is  doubtful. 
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requires  the  aid  of  ni«rcuiial  alteratives.  Indeed,  they  assist 
in  every  variety  of  it,  but  this  one  can  hardly  be  cured  with- 
out. The  following-  formula  is  a g'ood  one: — 

Black  sulphuret  of  quicksilver  1 ounce 

mineral) J ^ 

Supertartrate  of  potash  {cream  of  tartar)  1 ounce 
Nitrated  potash  {nitre) 2 drams. 

Divide  into  si.xfeen,  twenty,  or  twenty-four  doses,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  dog,  and  give  one  every  morning  or  even- 
ing. Any  of  the  other  medicines  of  this  class,  mentioned 
under  the  head  Alter.vtives,  may  be  also  used  on  these  oc- 
casions. 

In  desperate  cases  the  following  may  be  tried,  after  the 
others  have  proved  unequal  to  the  cure  : — 


Sulphuric  acid  {oil  of  vitriol) 10  drops 

Conserve  of  roses 1 ounce 

Flour  of  sulphur  half  an  ounce. 


Divide  into  eight,  twelve,  or  fifteen  balls,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  dog,  and  give  one  every  day. 


Or  the  following : — 

Oxymuriate  of  quicksilver 3 grains 

Spring  water 3 ounces. 


Dissolve,  and  make  twelve  or  fifteen  doses  of  it,  according  to 
size,  and  give  one  every  night  and  morning. 

With  regard  to  external  applications,  they  should,  particu- 
larly when  liquid,  be  used  every  day.  The  mercurial  ones  re- 
quire some  caution,  both  to  prevent  the  dog  from  licking  them, 
and  also  to  watch  that  salivation  may  not  be  occasioned  by  their 
use.  When  mercurial  preparations  are  licked  by  dogs,  they 
are  apt  to  occasion  violent  and  dangerous  diarrhoea.  Not 
only,  therefore,  should  the  licking  be  very  carefully  guarded 
against ; but,  when  any  danger  of  this  kind  has  occurred,  a 
dose  of  castor  oil  should  be  immediately  given  ; after  which, 
astringents,  with  a small  proportion  of  washed  sulphur  in 
them,  will  prove  useful. 

In  the  use  of  ointments,  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  tliev 
are  too  apt  to  be  smeared  over  the  hair,  without  being  ap- 
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plied  at  all  to  the  skin  itself.  It  requires,  at  least,  two  hours 
to  dress  a dog  thoroughly.  The  hair  should  be  parted  al- 
most hair  by  hair,  and  a small  quantity  of  ointment  should  be 
rubbed  actually  on  the  skin,  between  the  parted  Hairs,  by 
means  of  the  end  of  the  linger.  After  every  part  is  done,  the 
hair  may  be  smoothed  down,  and  the  dog  will  appear,  when 
the  operation  has  been  neatly  managed,  as  though  nothing 
had  been  applied.  After  three  or  four  dressings  in  this  way, 
the  dog  may  be  washed  with  soft  soap  and  water,  and  the 
ointment  again  applied  till  the  cure  is  complete.  In  old  and 
bad  cases  of  mange,  it  will  be  frequently  requisite  to  conti- 
nue the  treatment  a very  considerable  time,  to  ensure  a per- 
fect removal  of  the  complaint.  1 once  dressed  a very  favour- 
ite setter,  who  had  had  virulent  mange  live  years,  every  day, 
or  every  other  day,  for  twelve  months,  before  I could  com- 
pletely conquer  the  disease:  but  this  determined  perseverance 
eflected  a permanent  cure. 


Neck,  swelled. 

Young  dogs  are  very  liable  to  have  a glandular  swelling 
at  the  front  of  the  neck,  or  throat,  immediately  before  the 
windpipe.  This  is  treated  on  as  Bronchocelu.  Another 
cause  of  swelling  in  the  neck  arises  from  cold,  and  is  rheu- 
matic; in  which  case  the  animal  appears  with  his  neck 
swelled;  the  parts  are  very  stiff,  and  the  head  is  often  held 
to  one  side.  There  are  likewise  great  pain  and  soreness,  and 
the  dog  cries  on  being  moved. — Sec  Rheumatism. 


(Kslrntn,  or  Heat,  in  Bitches. 

See  BREuniNG. 


PARALYSIS,  OR  PALSY. 
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Paralysis,  or  Palsy. 

A TOTAL  or  partial  loss  of  the  motive  power  of  the  limbs 
is  very  common  to  dogs  from  a number  of  causes.  Either 
partial  or  universal  palsy  is  very  usual  in  rabies.  The  loins 
and  hinder  extremities  are  the  parts  in  general  aflected  ; 
sometimes  the  muscles  of  the  throat  principally  suffer,  and 
now  and  then  the  paralytic  affection  is  universal.  In  distem- 
per it  is  very  common  for  a dog  to  become  palsied  in  his 
loins  and  hinder  extremities  : sometimes  it  affects  the  muscles 
of  the  head  also,  and  those  of  the  fore  extremities.  Now 
and  then  this  paralysis  continues  through  life.  In  very  bad 
cases  of  distemper  palsy,  all  the  external  muscles  become  first 
affected  with  a spasmodic  irritation,  similar  to  St.  Vitus’s 
dance  in  the  human;  and  which  often  degenerates  into  com- 
plete paralysis.  Accidents  may  also  occasion  paralysis,  as 
blows,  crushings  from  carriage  wheels, &c.  But  as  frequent  a 
cause  as  any  of  canine  paralysis,  is  rheumatism  ; — which  see. 

It  is  evident  that  the  treatment  must  vary  according  to  the 
cause  producing  the  affection.  General  warmth,  with  stimu- 
lating applications  to  the  immediate  parts,  forms  the  outline 
of  the  treatment  proper  for  most  cases.  Sometimes  the  cold 
bath,  however,  proves  most  efficacious ; but  still,  during  the 
intervening  time,  the  body  should  be  kept  warm.  As  a ge- 
neral remedy,  an  extensive  pitch  plaster  is  a very  good  one. 
Blisters  and  electricity  are  sometimes  useful.  For  local  inju- 
ries, a seton  opposite  the  injured  part  is  proper. 


Peripneumonia. 

See  Inflamed  Lungs. 
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Physic. 

On  many  occasions,  purg-ing-  medicines  are  very  proper 
and  iiseCal  to  dogs.  In  sickness,  by  purg-ing-  we  frequently 
restore  health;  and,  in  health,  by  the  same  means  we  often'* 
ensure  its  continuance.  Costiveness  is  very  prevalent  among^ 
dogs,  particularly  among  such  as  have  little  e.vercise,  and  are 
fed  wholly  on  flesh.  A costive  state  of  body,  if  not  attended 
to,  frequently  degenerates  into  absolute  and  obstinate  con- 
stipation ; and  many  dogs  are  destroyed  by  it.  In  such  cases, 
a proper  purgative,  given  in  time,  would  prevent  these  con- 
sequences. Fits  frequently  arise  from  a costive  habit,  and  the 
want  of  proper  physic.  Worms  are  also  frequently  removed 
by  purgatives.  Without  physic,  dogs  cannot  so  readily  be 
got  into  hunting  condition  : but  aperients,  when  judiciously 
managed,  increase  their  wind,  vigour,  and  durability. 

Many  things  may  be  given  as  physic  to  dog^.  For  small 
weakly  ones,  the  safest  purgative  is  castor  oil;  but  some- 
times the  stomach  refuses  to  retain  it.  Another  liquid  pur- 
gative is  syrup  of  buckthorn,  which  agrees  with  many  dog.s 
very  well.  Jalajo  is  not  a bad  purgative  to  some  dogs;  on 
others  it  operates  but  little.  Senjia  I have  no  experience  of. 
Gamboge  is  too  violent.  Calomel  is  an  excellent  auxiliary  to 
other  purgatives  ; but  alone,  it  frequently  proves  more  emetic 
than  purgative;  and  a dose  sufficient  to  purge,  when  given 
alone,  will  sometimes  either  inflame  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
or  it  will  salivate.  Aloes,  therefore,  prove  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable and  convenient  means  for  purging  of  dogs;  but 
an  infinitely  greater  quantity  is  necessary  for  this  purpose 
than  is  required  by  a human  person.  Half  a dram  of  aloes 
may  be  considered  as  a dose  for  a small  dog ; a large  dog 
will  take  from  two  to  three  drams.  To  quicken  its  action,  or 
in  cases  of  worms,  or  as  a cleanser,  from  two  to  six  grains  of 
calomel  may  be  added. 


PILES. ...POISONS. 
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Piles. 

Dogs  are  very  subject  to  piles,  but  the  symptoms,  by 
which  the  complaint  shews  itself,  are  by  no  means  known  as 
such,  although  they  are  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  human 
haemorrhoids.  Piles  are  brought  on  by  confinement,  heat,  and 
heating  food  ; and  shew  themselves  by  a sore  red  protruded 
anus,  which  the  dog  aggravates  by  dragging  it  on  the  floor. 
Piles  are  likewise  frequently  the  effect  of  costiveness.  The 
tenesmus  occasioned  by  diarrhoea  may  readily  be  mistaken 
for  piles,  from  the  anus  appearing  red  and  sore.  In  such  a 
case,  to  effect  a cure  the  looseness  must  be  restrained,  and 
the  sore  anus  may  be  anointed  with  the  ointment  directed  be- 
low, omitting  the  tar. 

The  habitual  piles  will  be  greatly  relieved  by  the  use  of  the 


following  ointment : — 

Sugar  of  lead 6 grains 

Tar half  a dram 

Elder  ointment,  or  fine  lard 3 drams. 


Mix,  and  anoint  the  fundament  with  it  two  or  three  times 
a-day.  To  correct  the  habit  towards  the  disease,  feed  mo- 
derately on  cooling  food,  exercise  sufficiently,  and,  as  long 
as  the  disposition  to  it  is  considerable,  give  daily  one  of  the 


following  powders : — 

Nitrated  potash  (nitre),  powdered  half  a dram 

Milk  of  sulphur 3 drams. 


Divide  into  nine,  twelve,  or  fifteen  doses. 


Poisons. 

The  popular  and  generally  understood  term  Poison  is  yet, 
in  some  respects,  a vague  and  indefinite  one  ; as  substancW 
that  are  most  noxious  and  destructive  to  one  class  of  ani- 
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mals  prove  perfectly  liarmless  to  others.  Henbane  (hyoacy- 
amus  niger',  Linn.),  whicli  is  eaten  with  impunity  by  horses, 
oxen,  goats,  and  swine,  proves  most  baneful  to  the  canine 
genus.  Opium,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  taken  in  consider- 
able quantities,  by  dogs,  without  serious  injury;  but  it 
rarely  fails  to  prove  fatal  to  the  human  subject,  'i  he  phel- 
landrium  aquaticum  kills  horses,  while  oxen  devour  it  with- 
out harm.  Poisons  have,  therefore,  been  divided  into  rela- 
tive and  common,  or  such  as  are  hurtful  only  to  particular 
classes  of  animals  ; and  those  which  prove  destructive  to  all, 
as  the  several  oxides  of  mercury,  arsenic,  and  copper;  the 
concentrated  acids,  &c.  &c. 

Dogs  are  not  unfrequently  poisoned  either  by  accident  or 
design;  and  as  the  circumstance  is  sometimes  discovered  in 
time  for  relief  to  be  afforded,  so  a knowledge  of  counter  poi- 
sons, and  of  the  general  treatment  proper  on  such  occasions, 
form  material  branches  of  canine  pathology;  and  as  also, 
when  no  relief  can  be  obtained,  it  is  still  very  desirable  for 
the  ends  of  justice  (when  wilful  poisoning  is  suspected)  to 
be  enabled  to  establish  the  fact  of  administering,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  subject  administered ; so  an  acquaintance  with 
the  various  substances  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose, 
the  symptoms  produced  by  them,  and  the  appearances  that 
the  parts  acted  on  present  after  death,  are  necessary  parts  of 
the  canine  medical  practice. 

The  limits  of  the  present  work  will  necessarily  confine  me 
to  noticing  such  articles  only,  as,  by  their  popularity,  are  most 
likely  to  be  made  use  of  purposely  to  destroy,  and  such  as 
chance  may,  with  some  probability,  throw  in  the  way  of  the 
animals  themselves.  Those  who  wish  for  further  information 
relative  to  the  effects  produced  on  dogs  by  various  poisonous 
agents,  may  consult  Abbe  Fontana,  Orfila,  Mr.  Brodie, 
&c.  &c.,  who  have  sacrificed  more  dogs  in  their  rage  for  ex- 
periment than  humanity  dares  to  think  of. 

Poisons  are  usually  divided  into  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal ; in  which  order  I shall  notice  them. 
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MINERAL  POISONS. 

Corrosive  sublimate,  or  oxymuriate  of  quicksilver,  is  a 
most  deadly  and  unmanageable  poison  to  dogs,  in  doses  as 
small  even  as  five  or  six  grains.  Its  effects  are  observed 
soon  after  it  is  taken,  by  the  distress  of  the  animal,  by  his 
frequent  retchings,  insatiable  thirst,  panting,  and  anxiety 
for  a cool  situation.  The  mouth  becomes  swollen — when 
the  dose  has  been  large,  it  appears  ulcerated,  and  emits  a 
very  foetid  odour,  which  circumstance  forms  a very  strong 
characteristic  both  with  regard  to  the  animal’s  having  been 
poisoned,  and  also  to  the  article  employed  for  the  purpose. 
As  the  symptoms  advance,  the  retchings  are  tinged  with 
blood ; the  stools  become  liquid  and  bloody  also ; the  pulse 
is  small  and  quick,  the  extremities  become  cold  ; violent 
tremblings,  paralysis,  or  convulsions  follow,  and  death  re- 
lieves the  sufferer.  On  examination  of  the  body  afterwards, 
the  whole  alimentary  canal,  beginning  at  the  mouth  and 
proceeding  backwards,  exhibits  marks  of  the  corrosive  na- 
ture of  the  matter  taken.  The  stomach,  on  being  opened, 
wilt  appear  covered  with  highly  inflamed  patches,  ^nd  the 
villous  folds  of  its  inner  and  rugose  surface  will  present  gan- 
grenous and  ulcerated  spots,  and  a ready  separation  of  the 
mucous  from  the  muscular  coat,  with  blood  often  suffused 
between  them,  which  circumstances  only  take  place  when  a 
most  acrid  poison  has  been  swallowed.  The  intestines  also 
shew  appearances  of  great  inflammation,  particularly  of  their 
inner  surface,  which  will  be  found  sprinkled  with  gangrenous 
specks,  and,  moreover,  frequently  filled  with  a thick  bloody 
mucus.  Such  are  the  usual  morbid  appearances:  but,  satis- 
factorily to  detect  the  presence  of  a poison,  and  the  immedi- 
ate nature  of  it,  some  of  the  liquid  contents  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  both  before  and  after  death,  should  be  saved, 
and  undergo  a rigid  chemical  analysis.  In  general  cases,  the 
addition  of  potasli  to  some  of  these  liquid  contents  will  occa- 
sion a light  yellow  precipitate  when  corrosive  sublimate  has 
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been  llie  poisonous  agent*;  but  a practical  chemist  will  em- 
ploy many  otlier  tests. 

The  medical  treatment  to  be  pursued  in  these  cases  con- 
sists in  either  endeavouring  to  envelope  or  to  neutralize  the 
acrid  matter:  the  former  may  be  attempted  by  means  of  a 
glairy  fluid,  for  which  purpose  the  whites  of  eggs  have  proved 
the  most  effectual  means,  beaten  into  a liquid,  given  in  large 
quantities,  and  repeated  as  often  as  they  have  been  ejected. 
When  these  are  not  immediately  at  hand,  milk  may  be  sub- 
stituted. Mild  clysters  should  also  be  thrown  up.  When  the 
stomach  is  somewhat  appeased,  give  an  opiate  and  castor  oil. 
Large  doses  of  soap,  dissolved  in  water,  have  been  recom- 
mended as  a counter  poison  to  corrosive  minerals,  or  their 
preparations,  and,  in  the  absence  of  eggs,  should  be  tried. 

Arsenic. — This  powerful  oxide  is  often  given  to  dogs,  and 
they  not  unfrequently  find  it  for  themselves  in  a state  of  mix- 
ture with  other  matters  placed  to  poison  rats.  The  effects 
produced  by  it  resemble  those  occasioned  by  corrosive  subli- 
mate, except  that,  although  they  prove  equally  fatal,  they 
are  not  apparently  so  intense.  The  mouth,  likewise,  is  not 
usually  affected,  in  an  equal  degree,  with  this  poison  as  with 
the  other.  Dissection,  also,  detects  similar  morbid  appear- 
ances to  those  above  detailed  ; but,  unless  a very  large  dose 
has  been  taken,  there  is  not  such  complete  lesion  of  the  coats 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines;  but  the  gangrenous  spots  and 
the  excess  of  inflammation  are  fully  sufficient  to  detect  the 
disorganizing  action  of  a mineral  poison.  Instead  of  sub- 
jecting the  liquid  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  to  the 
action  of  potash,  as  directed  when  corrosive  sublimate  is 
looked  for,  it  is  usual  to  detect  arsenic  by  applying  the  blue 
ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper,  which  will  produce  a lively 
green  if  arsenic  is  present.  A red  hot  iron  will  also  occasion 


^ A ready,  although  not  a very  humane,  mode  of  detecting  the  pre- 
sence of  poisonous  matter,  is  to  give  to  fowls,  birds,  or  any  small  ani- 
mal, some  of  the  early  ejected  contents  of  the  stomach  of  the  dog  to 
whicli  poison  has  been  supposed  to  be  given. 
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these  contents  to  g'ive  out  u garlic-like  smell  under  similar 
circumstances. 

The  treatment  proper,  in  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning’,  is 
to  give  sugar  dissolved  in  milk,  in  considerable  quantities, 
until  it  may  be  supposed  that  all  the  poison  is  evacuated  from 
the  stomach,  when  a similar  treatment  is  to  be  pursued  to  that 
before  recommended. 

Verdigris. — The  rust  of  copper  is  often  taken  by  dogs, 
from  the  careless  practice  of  leaving  acidulous  remains  of 
food  in  copper  vessels.  The  effects  produced  are  not  unlike 
those  already  detailed,  but  less  violent ; neither  are  the  ap- 
pearances after  death  dissimilar,  except  that  the  ulceration 
and  gangrenous  spots  are  less  strongly  marked.  The  pre- 
sence of  copper  may  be  detected  by  the  prussiate  of  potash, 
which  occasions  a reddish  precipitate  in  the  liquid  contents  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  when  added  thereto. 

The  treatment  in  no  wise  differs  from  that  detailed  in  mer- 
curial poisoning’s. 

Lead. — I have  frequently  seen  dogs  fatally  poisoned  by 
drinking  water  from  leaden  vessels,  or  by  lapping  the  water 
left  in  the  hollows  of  the  lead  coverings  of  areas,  &c.  The 
same  occurs  likewise  from  the  licking  of  paint,  which  they 
may  have  accidentally  smeared  themselves  with  ; and  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  a smaller  quantity  of  lead  in  this  way  is 
sufficient  to  prove  fatal,  than  would  be  supposed.  The 
symptoms  produced  are  vertigo,  violent  griping  pains,  vo- 
miting, with  purging  stools ’in  some  cases,  and  costiveness 
in  others : towards  the  close  of  fatal  cases,  paralysis  and 
spasmodic  twitchings  take  place.  On  dissection  of  these 
cases,  there  is  seldom  observed  any  lesion  of  the  coats  of 
either  the  stomach  or  bowels  ; but  the  inflammation  is  in- 
tense, and  appears  usually  in  patches.  I have  also  not  unfre- 
quently  met  with  intussusception. 

'I’he  treatment  (when  lead  may  be  suspected  to  have  been 
taken)  is  to  be  commenced  by  an  active  purgative,  as  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts).  Should  this  be  rejected, 
a ball  with  calomel  and  aloes  may  be  substituted,  and  may  be 
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repeated  until  tlie  bowels  are  perfectly  cleared  out.  'I’li* 
body  should  be  afterwards  kept  soluble  by  castor  oil ; for  1 
have  always  observed  a costive  habit  from  paralytic  torpor  of 
the  bowels  remain  some  time  after  the  action  of  lead. 

Quicksilver. — When  mercurial  ointment  is  rubbed  on  dogs, 
without  muzzling  or  covering  them,  it  is  very  common  for 
them  to  lick  themselves,  and  to  become,  by  this  means,  fa- 
tally poisoned.  In  such  cases  the  stomach  is  usually  but 
slightly  affected,  but  a diarrhoea  of  great  violence  follows, 
attended  with  bloody  stools  from  ulceration  in  the  bowels. 
In  these  cases,  commence  the  treatment  by  giving  a mixture 
of  castor  oil  and  whites  of  eggs,  in  equal  parts,  sufficient  to 
remove  the  offending  matter ; proceed  next  to  w’ash  off  all 
the  remaining  ointment,  and  then  give  opiates  and  astrin- 
gents.— See  Looseness. 

From  this  detail  of  appearances  produced  by  the  more  active 
mineral  poisons,  both  before  and  after  death  (which  are  all 
drawn  from  numerous  and  w'ell  defrned  cases  that  too  fre- 
quently came  under  my  notice),  it  will  be  apparent,  that  it 
is  not  difficult  to  discriminate  between  the  inflammation 
brought  on  by  their  agency,  particularly  when  full  doses 
have  been  given,  from  those  inflammations  occasioned  by 
cold  or  other  causes.  When  caustic  mineral  salts  or  acids 
have  been  taken,  the  symptoms  are  more  urgent,  the  pro- 
gress more  rapid,  and  the  pain  and  distress  greater  than 
when  inflammation  has  proceeded  from  other  sources.  The 
foetor  from  the  mouth,  and  the  bloody  vomitings  and  stools, 
are  also  strong  living  characteristics  of  poison.  The  dead 
ones  may  be  gained  from  the  e.vtreme  inflammation  and  gan- 
grenous state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  but  more  particularly 
from  the  ulcerated  state  of  the  stomach  * and  bowels,  and 


* It  is  not  very  unusual  for  the  solvent  power  of  the  gastric  juice  to 
erode  through  the  coats  of  the  stomach  ; but,  in  such  case,  the  opening 
is  one  simple  and  determinate  one  only,  and  always  situate  at  that  part 
where  the  gravity  of  the  gastric  fluid  has  placed  it  particularly  in  con- 
tact with  the  stomach,  and  in  no  other. 
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from  the  early  tendency  in  the  whole  body  to  become  putrid 
and  decomposed.  The  foetor  that  comes  from  the  diseased 
parts  is  likewise  peculiar  in  these  cases,  being'  more  than 
usually  pung'ent  and  lasting ; so  much  so,  that  1 have  distin- 
guished it  three  months  afterwards  from  the  instruments^ 
dress,  and  other  articles  used  during  the  examination  of  the 
body. 

VEGETABLE  POISONS. 

Opium. — In  the  former  edition  of  the  Canine  Pathology, 
I stated  that,  as  far  as  my  experience  went,  opium  was  not 
deleterious  to  dogs  when  received  into  the  stomach ; for  that 
very  large  doses  of  the  solid  mass  were  invariably  returned 
from  the  stomach,  and  that  smaller,  though  considerable 
quantities,  produced  but  little  derangement  of  the  system. 
Orfila,  however,  whose  experience  has  been  purchased  by 
the  sacrifice  of  whole  hecatombs  of  dogs,  asserts  that  it  will 
kill,  although  he  acknowledges  (and  which  corroborates  my 
former  remarks  on  it)  it  is  so  variable  in  its  effects,  that  he  has 
often  given  very  considerable  doses  without  at  all  injuring 
the  animal.  When  it  does  prove  fatally  deleterious,  the  symp- 
toms detailed  by  him  are  convulsive  efforts  of  all  the  muscu- 
lar parts,  succeeded  by  dejection  and  universal  paralysis.  On 
dissection,  little  appearance  of  inflammation  is  visible  in  the  di- 
gestive organs,  but  more  of  it  in  the  lungs.  Orfila  likewise 
observes  (which  fully  agrees  with  my  experience),  that  the 
narcotic  effect  of  opium  is  not  apparent  in  the  dog  by  any 
dose  taken  into  the  stomach;  but  it  is  a curious  fact,  that 
introduced  either  into  the  blood  vessels  by  injection,  or  into 
the  intestines  per  ano,  it  exerts  its  narcotic  influence  fully. 

Vomic  nut,  or  crow  fig  (^Sti'ychnos  nux  vomica,  Linn.) — 
This  berry,  or  rather  seed  of  a berry,  is  a native  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  is  a violent  narcotic  poison  to  many  animals:  to 
others  it  proves  not  equally  noxious  ; but  it  does  not  appear 
wholly  innocent  to  any.  It  possesses  great  power,  but  is 
very  unequal  in  its  action,  not  only  on  different  animals,  but 
also  on  the  same  animal  at  different  times,  and  under  differ- 
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ent  circumstances.  It  is  a common  but  a very  erroneous 
prejudice,  that  it  proves  poisonous  to  such  animals  only  as 
are  born  blind.  It  is  a deadly  agent,  not  only  to  the  whole 
of  the  canine  and  feline  genera,  but  it  destroys  hares,  rab- 
bits, horses,  asses,  and  most  birds.  It  is  irregularly  delete- 
rious to  man,  fifteen  grains  having  proved  fatal  to  one,  and 
a whole  nut  or  seed  has  failed  to  injure  another.  Leuriero 
relates,  that  a horse  died  in  four  hours  from  a dram  only. 
Five  or  six  grains  are  sufficient  to  kill  a rabbit  or  hare.  I 
destroyed  a very  large  rabid  Newfoundland  dog  in  five  mi- 
nutes and  a half  by  a dram  of  it,  which  was  given  in  butter. 
Half  a dram  was  given  to  another,  of  middling  size,  which 
destroyed  him  in  twenty-eight  minutes ; and  twelve  grains 
proved  fatal  to  a smaller  one  in  twenty-five  minutes.  A. 
watery  extract  is  more  quick,  as  well  as  more  certain,  in  its 
action,  a few  grains  of  which  seldom  fail  to  kill  in  a few 
minutes,  if  given  in  solution:  it  acts  less  speedily  when  given 
in  the  form  of  pills.  But  as  it  is,  under  all  circumstances, 
not  uniform  in  its  action,  so  I cannot,  as  formerly,  recommend 
it  as  a safe  agent  to  depend  on  for  the  destruction  of  a dog. 
When  it  is  actually  necessary  to  destroy  one  of  these  valuable 
animals,  humanity  dictates  that  it  should  be  done  speedily, 
and  in  a way  to  prolong  the  sufferings  as  little  as  possible- 
In  a note  added  to  the  next  article,  a better  method  will  be 
stated.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently  deleterious  to  make  it 
very  commonly  resorted  to  on  such  occasions  by  malicious 
persons,  particularly  as  it  can  be  easily  procured,  under  pre- 
tence of  destroying  vermin  of  various  kinds.  Like  opium,  the 
mix  vomica  fails  to  produce  any  of  its  narcotic  effects  on  dogs, 
when  introduced  into  the  stomach  ; but  it  occasions  violent 
tetanic  convulsions,  laborious  respirations,  and  general  torpor, 
and  it  thus  destroys  by  robbing  the  nervous  system  of  its 
energy  ; and  that  so  speedily,  that  its  presence  is  not  easily 
detected  by  any  morbid  appearances  occasioned : neither  are 
any  means,  unless  immediately  resorted  to,  sufficient  to  re- 
strain its  consequences.  An  emetic  should  be  given  within  a 
minute  or  two  after  the  exhibition  of  the  poison ; and  this 
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should  be  followed  by  a large  teaspoonful  of  mustard,  to  give 
a reasonable  chance  of  success. 

Angustura  pseudo  ferrugincea. — A false  species  of  angus- 
tura  has  entered  into  the  shops  of  many  druggists,  and  has 
occasioned  considerable  mischief.  Some  years  ago,  I unfor- 
tunately destroyed  a very  favourite  dog  by  giving  him,  as  a 
tonic  remedy,  this  spurious  article,  which  had  been  furnished 
me  by  my  druggist,  as  the  genuine  angustura  bark.  This 
deleterious  article,  although  it  is  decided  by  Humboldt  to  be 
nowise  related  to  the  angustura  tribe,  has  yet  been  very  ge- 
nerally diffused,  and  used  as  a substitute  for  the  true  bark*. 

Prussic  acid. — In  its  highly  concentrated  state,  this  acid 
(which,  it  is  fortunate,  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain,  and 
still  more  so  to  preserve)  is  so  active,  that  one,  or,  at  the 
most,  two  drops  applied  within  the  eye,  nose,  or  on  the 
tongue,  are  sufficient  to  destroy  life  in  a minute  or  two.  It 
is  to  the  presence  of  this  acid  that  many  vegetable  sub- 
stances, particularly  all  bitter  kernels,  owe  their  deleterious 
properties.  The  lauro  cerasus,  or  cherry  laurel,  used  in 
cooking  for  the  kernel-like  flavour  it  gives,  under  distillation 
yields  a water  that  proves  poisonous  to  dogs.  The  essential 
oil  of  the  cherry  laurel,  as  well  as  that  of  bitter  almonds, 
are  both  so  strongly  impregnated  with  prussic  acid,  that  a 
very  few  drops  given  to  the  largest  dog,  prove  immediately 
fatal  t.  An  extract  also,  made  from  either  of  these  articles. 


L.  A.  Planch,  a French  apothecary,  has  accurately  described  the 
article  in  a memoir,  entitled  Notice  Chimique  sur  les  Angustures  des 
Comvierce, 

f It  is  not  unfrequently  a subject  of  inquiry,  how  it  may  be  possible 
to  destroy  a dog  with  least  pain  to  himself,  and  least  shock  to  the  feel- 
ings of  his  owner.  Although  shooting  and  hanging  are  not,  in  them- 
selves, painful  deaths,  yet  the  violence  necessarily  committed  is  revolt- 
ing to  one’s  feelings.  It  is  both  selfish  and  imprudent  to  familiarize  the 
minds  of  servants  to  these  acts.  Whenever,  therefore,  cases  arise  (and 
many  such  do  occur)  where  it  would  be  infinitely  more  humane  to  destroy 
an  animal  than  to  prolong  a miserable  existence ; and  when  the  more 
usual  modes  arc  objected  to  on  account  of  the  violence  and  force  neces- 
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is  speedily  fatal  in  a small  dose.  The  effects  produced  by  all 
these  are  nearly  similar.  Taken  into  the  stomach,  they  de- 
stroy by  at  once  paralyzing-  the  sensorium.  Introduced  im- 
mediately into  the  blood  vessels,  most  of  them  exert  a 
narcotic  influence,  but  are  no  less  certainly  fatal.  An  eme- 
tic immediately  administered,  and  followed  up  by  active 
spicy  stimulants,  as  mustard,  pepper,  &c.,  mixed  with  vine- 
gar, afford  the  best  chances  of  arresting  the  fatal  effects  of 
these  potent  articles. 

The  Woorara,  Lamas,  Ticunas,  Faba  sancti  ignatii,  Upas 
antiar,  and  Upas  tieute,  are  vegetable  poisons,  indigenous  to 
southern  and  eastern  climes,  and  by  far  more  potent  and  deadly 
than  our  most  noxious  articles.  Prepared  with  much  art 
and  care,  these  extracts  retain  their  poisonous  qualities  a 
great  length  of  time ; and  the  smallest  puncture  made  with 
the  finest  instrument,  as  a sharp  dart  or  arrow,  embued  with 
a solution  of  either  of  these  poisons,  proves  fatal,  in  some 
instances,  within  a minute.  Mr.  Brodie  has  detailed  some 
experiments  made  by  him  with  these  poisons  on  dogs,  which 
shew  their  dreadful  activity,  Mons.  de  la  Condamine’s  ex- 
periments at  Paris  are  still  more  frightful  pictures  of  their 
potency. 

ANIMAL  POISONS. 

The  rabid  virus  is  the  most  deadly  among  our  animal 
poisons,  and  thousands  of  dogs  are  every  year  destroyed  by 
it.  The  effects  of  the  rabid  bite  are  detailed  under  the  arti- 
cle Rabies. 

Viper  bite. — In  every  quarter  of  the  globe  but  Europe, 
dogs  are  exposed  to  the  venomous  attacks  of  snakes,  whose 
bite  is  instantly  mortal.  The  viper  is  the  only  ani?nal  of  this 
kind  in  Britain  capable  of  inflicting  a wound  attended  with 
serious  consequences,  and  to  which  dogs  become  exposed 
when  hunting.  In  these  cases,  the  bitten  part  swells  enor- 

sary,  either  of  these  essential  oils  dropped  on  the  tongue,  or  a very 
small  ball  made  from  the  extract,  will  extinguish  life  almost  instantane- 
ously, and  without  pain. 
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rnously,  and  the  animal  expresses  great  distress  and  suffering: 
at  length  he  becomes  affected  with  torpor,  or,  in  some  cases, 
with  convulsions,  when  death  commonly  ensues.  But  it  is 
not  often  that  these  bites  are  fatal,  particularly  when  proper 
means  are  resorted  to  to  obviate  the  effects.  These  means  con- 
sist in  freely  rubbing  the  bitten  part  with  volatile  alkali,  or 
with  the  spirit  of  hartshorn  mixed  with  oil ; giving  also  five, 
six,  or  eight  drops  of  the  volatile  alkali,  or  twenty  drops 
of  the  spirit  of  hartshorn, in  a teaspoonful  or  two  of  sweet  oil, 
every  hour,  until  the  amendment  is  evident. 

TYiqv enormous  stings  of  Hornets,  Wasps,  and  Bees,  may  be 
relieved  by  applying  the  vegetable  blue  used  to  colour  linen. 
Laudanum  also,  or  vinegar  or  brandy,  will,  either  of  them , 
often  remove  the  pain  and  inflammation  speedily. 


Polypus. 

Now  and  then  an  excrescence  is  found  protruding  itself 
from  some  cavity,  of  an  indeterminate  form,  but  usually  pen- 
dulous and  nipple  shaped.  I have  seen  them  in  the  nose, 
within  the  uterus  and  the  sheath  of  the  penis,  as  well  as  from 
other  parts  also ; but  by  much  the  most  usual  situation  in 
which  polypi  are  found,  is  within  the  sheath  or  vagina  of  the 
bitch. 

When  the  pedicle  of  the  polypus  can  be  reached  up  to  its 
origin,  it  may  be  taken  off  bj'  excision : when  this  cannot  be 
conveniently  done,  still  a ligature  may  commonly  be  intro- 
duced around  its  base,  and  suffered  to  remain  till  the  whole 
drops  off.  I have  frequently  removed  polypi  by  both  these 
methods,  without  future  inconvenience  or  reproduction. 
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Pulse. 

From  the  greater  irritability  of  lesser  animals  compared 
with  the  larger,  and  the  extreme  quickness  of  their  circula- 
tion, the  motions  of  the  heart  and  arteries  do  not  present  such 
exact  criteria  of  health  and  disease  as  they  do  in  the  horse  and 
other  large  animals.  Nevertheless,  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
the  pulsations  of  the  larger  arteries,  may  be  felt  with  propriety 
in  many  cases,  and  will  serve  as  some  guide  to  ascertain  the 
degree  of  disease.  The  pulsations  will  not  only  be  increased 
in  quickness,  but  they  will  present  a vibratory  feel  in  violent 
inflammatory  affections.  In  inflammations  of  the  lungs  they 
will  be  very  quick  and  small,  but  will  increase  in  fulness  as 
the  blood  flows  during  bleeding.  Something  like  the  same 
will  occur,  but  not  in  an  equal  degree,  in  inflammations  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  also.  As  the  pulsatory  motions,  there- 
fore, are  not  so  distinct  in  the  dog  as  they  are  in  larger  ani- 
mals ; so,  in  general,  the  state  of  the  breathing,  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  regulated  by  the  circulation,  may  be  principally 
attended  to  as  a mark  of  greater  or  less  inflammatory  action. 
When  a dog,  therefore,  pants  violently,  his  circulation,  or  in 
other  words  his  pulse,  may  be  considered  as  quickened. 


Pupping. 

Great  numbers  of  dogs  die  every  year  in  bringing  forth 
their  young.  A life  of  art  has  brought  the  human  curse  upon 
them,  and  they  seem,  in  common  with  their  female  owners,  to 
be  doomed  to  bring  forth  in  sorrow  and  pain. 

When  bitches  are  at  heat,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
their  intercourse  with  dogs  much  larger  than  themselves ; 
otherwise  the  size  of  the  father  influencing  the  size  of  the 
progeny,  they  become  disproportionate  to  the  parts  of  the 
mother,  and  she  cannot  bring  them  into  the  world. — See 
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Spaying. — Thus  cats,  being  all  of  them  of  nearly  one  size, 
seldom  die  in  kittening.  All  dogs,  who  are  much  domesti- 
cated and  confined,  appear  particularly  subject  to  difficulty  in 
bringing  forth,  consequently  during  pregnancy  much  exercise 
should  be  given.  Sometimes  the  constitution  is  not  equal  to 
the  exertion  ; and  sometimes  false  presentation  increases  the 
obstruction.  Whenever  a difficulty  in  pupping  occurs,  which 
has  existed  more  than  four  or  five  hours,  the  bitch  should  be 
examined  by  the  parts  of  generation  ; and,  if  any  portion  of 
a pup  should  be  found  to  present  itself,  so  as  to  be  within 
reach  of  the  finger,  a skain  of  worsted  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 
fastened  around  it ; and,  during  the  throes  of  the  animal,  it 
should  be  gently  drawn  away.  If  it  cannot  be  reached  in 
this  way,  a little  longer  time  may  be  allowed*;  but  if,  after 
all,  it  proceeds  no  farther,  a pair  of  forceps  may  be  used  to 
lay  hold  of  it  with.  It  is  a good  practice  to  give  a mild 
purgative  as  soon  as  any  symptoms  of  pupping  appear  ; and, 
when  delivery  seems  much  delayed,  it  will  be  prudent,  in 
all  cases,  to  bathe  in  warm  water,  and  to  give  nutritious  mat- 
ter, as  gravies  or  broths,  with  occasional  doses  of  laudanum 
unite(f  with  aether  if  any  convulsive  appearances  come  on. 
The  patience  of  bitches  in  labour  is  extreme,  and  their  dis- 
tress, if  not  relieved,  is  most  striking  and  affecting.  Their 
look  is,  at  such  times,  particularly  impressive. 

A wMsh  to  relieve  them  has  very  frequently  engaged  me  in 
performing  the  Caesarean  operation ; but  I never  succeeded 
in  any  one  instance.  I attribute  this  failure,  however,  prin- 
cipally to  the  delay  in  the  time,  which  humanity  suggests  ; 
and  not  to  the  nature  of  the  operation  altogether,  which  is, 
however,  sufficiently  dangerous.  Whenever  pupping  is  pro- 
tracted considerably,  the  puppies  surely  die  ; and  in  those 
cases  where  the  young  are  already  dead  from  the  effect  of 
accident,  they  become  the  sure  occasions  of  a protracted  la- 
bour. Dead  puppies  come  away  piecemeal,  sometimes  many 
days  after  the  natural  time,  and  occasion  a foetid  discharge 
until  the  parts  have  reinstated  themselves. 

From  a wish  to  rear  too  many  young  ones,  persons  are  in- 
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duced,  after  a bitch  has  pupped,  to  overload  the  mother;  and 
thereby  they  often  lose  both  parent  and  progeny.  Such  a 
bitch  will  go  on  very  well  perhaps  for  one,  two,  or  even  three 
weeks ; suddenly,  however,  she  will  be  seized  with  convul- 
sions, which  will  follow  each  other  with  rapidity,  and  carry 
her  otf.  The  cause  is  seldom  suspected,  but  it  always  arises 
from  debility  thus  brought  on.  A bitch  should  always,  there- 
fore, be  allowed  to  suckle  as  many  puppies  only  as  her  con- 
stitutional powers  are  equal  to.  To  specify  a precise  number 
is  totally  impossible,  as  some  mothers  can  bring  up  five  or  six 
with  more  ease  than  others  can  rear  three.  ‘ Strong  healthy 
bitches,  that  have  before  brought  up  young,  may  rear  four 
or  five : delicate  ones  are  sufficiently  burthened  with  three  ; 
many  can  only  bear  two. 

When  a bitch,  therefore,  who  suckles  has  had  a fit,  imme- 
diately remove  the  puppies;  one  or  two  may  be  put  to  her 
for  half  an  hour,  morning  and  evening;  or,  if  she  is  dis- 
tressed at  their  loss,  and  has  much  milk  left,  one  may  be 
left  with  her ; but,  unless  the  majority  are  taken  away,  she 
cannot  be  saved.  As  an  internal  remedy,  employ  the  follow- 


ing:— 

Sulphuric  aether 1 drain 

Tincture  of  opium  (laudanum) 1 dram 

Strong  ale 2 ounces.— Mix. 


Give  from  a dessert  to  two  table-spoonfuls  of  this  mixturq, 
according  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the  patient,  repeating 
the  dose  every  two  or  three  hours.  Force  down  also  some 
nutritious  matter,  solid  or  liquid,  as  diet;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
animal  will  eat,  let  the  food  be  of  the  very  best  kind,  and  in 
sufficient  quantities.  In  such  cases  the  warm  bath  is  often 
very  useful  likewise. 
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Rabies  Canina,  or  Madness,  in  Dogs. 

The  popular  and  long-received  name  of  madness  has  now 
given  place  to  the  more  classical  term  rabies*.  The  rabid 
malady  is,  unquestionably,  one  of  great  antiquity  ; for  we 


* Rabies,  however,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  is  so  far  from 
a new  term,  that  it  is  a much  older  one  than  that  of  madness,  as  applied 
to  this  immediate  disease  in  dogs.  We  have  rabidus  canis,  in  Puny,  and 
canis  rabiosa,  in  Horace,  as  well  as  in  many  other  authors.  But  if  mad- 
ness is  an  improper  term  for  the  complaint  in  question,  because  wild 
delirium,  rage,  and  ferocity,  are  so  far  from  constant  attendants  on  it, 
that  they  are  seldom  jJresent ; so  it  is  evident  that  the  Latin  term  rabies, 
which  signifies  rage  and  fierceness  (Iracunde  6f  rabiose  facere  aliquid, 
Cicero),  must  be  equally  so.  Hydrophobia  also,  by  which  it  has  been 
occasionally  called,  is  completely  a misnomer,  because  in  brutes  there  is 
never  the  slightest  dread  of  water,  either  outwardly  or  inwardly  applied. 
Dr.  Parry  on  this  subject  says,  “ To  avoid  the  confusion  attendant  on  the 
“ use  of  an  abstract  term,  which  includes  many  varieties  of  phenomena, 
“ arising  from  as  many  different  causes,  it  might  be  proper  altogether 
“ to  annul  the  term  Hydrophobia”  (both  in  man  and  beast),  “ as  the  ex- 
“ pression  of  a genus,  and  to  call  the  disease  Rabies.  Since,  also,  this 
“ malady  is  neither  peculiar  to  dogs,  nor  communicable  only  by  them, 
“ some  objection  may  be  justly  made  to  the  use  of  the  adjunct,  Canina. 
“ For  these  reasons  I proposed,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  in  a treatise 
“ now  deservedly  forgotten,  to  designate  the  disease  by  the  appellation 
“ of  Rabies  Contagiosa  ; thus  preserving  the  old  generic  term,  and  adding 
“ another  expressive  of  its  mode  of  production.”— (Parry  on  the  Rabies 
Contagiosa,  p.  119.) — To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  mournful  his- 
tory of  every  hydrophobous  case  will  shew  that  rabies  is  equally  in  the 
human  a palpable  misnomer : a mild  delirium  may  occasionally  confuse 
the  regular  order  of  ideas  in  both  man  and  beast:  but  how  seldom  in 
either,  particularly  in  the  former,  do  we  witness  rage  or  fierceness  ? and 
whether  contagious  can  be  more  justly  applied  to  a disease  that,  al- 
though received,  cannot,  as  we  believe,  be  again  communicated  by  man, 
admits  of  doubt.  We  have  yet,  therefore,  to  seek  for  a correct  term 
for  this  anomalous  malady.  The  French  occasionally  characterize  the 
rabid  disease  by  the  term  Cynolisson  or  Cynolysson ; and  we  have  met 
with  Cynoly'ssa  as  an  English  name  bearing  the  same  import,  as  well  as 
Cynode'cfos  {KvtoU<rrof),  for  one  bitten  by  a mad  dog;  but  if  >.va-tra  may 
be  rendered,  as  it  has  sometimes  been,  torment,  from  the  bite  of  any 
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have  authentic  accounts  of  it  for  more  than  2000  years.  It  is 
described  with  some  accuracy  both  by  Aristotle  and  Dias- 
CORIDES.  Other  of  the  antients  likewise  notice  it*, — History 
has  continued  to  furnish  us  with  numerous  traces  of  it,  par- 
ticularly in  Europe,  where  it  seems  sometimes  to  have  raged 
with  epidemic  fury,  and  at  others  to  have  been  but  little 
knownt.  In  1500,  Spain  was  ravaged  by  it.  In  1604  it  was 
very  common  in  ParisJ ; and  100  years  after  this,  Germany 
became  the  theatre  of  this  dreadful  scourge  among  its  wolves 
as  well  as  dogs.  Naturalists,  historians,  and  physicians,  of 
every  age,  have  left  short  but  frightful  records  of  its  dread- 
ful visitations  ; and  periodical  notices  have  shewn  that  it  has 
never  been  wholly  lost  sight  of.  Some  works  of  magnitude 
have  also  marked  its  ravages,  written  by  the  authors  of 
Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  France;  but  their  accounts  were 
so  blended  with  received  errors,  as  to  convey  little  informa- 
tion, The  illustrious  Boerhaave  may,  perhaps,  be  consider- 
ed among  the  first  who,  by  attentive  observation,  threw 
light  on  the  rabid  malady  in  dogs  j|.  In  England,  little  had 
appeared  worthy  of  notice  until  the  account  presented  by  Mr, 
Meynell,  This  celebrated  sportsman  published  his  memoir 
in  the  10th  volume  of  the  Medical  Commentaries  ; and  if  his 


venomous  animal,  then  it  would  appear  that  Cynoly'ssa  is  a more  critical 
term  than  any  in  common  use.  “ La  classification  de  la  rage  a quelque 
chose  de  defectueux  dans  toutes  les  nosologies,”— TroZZiet  snr  la  Rage, 
p.  .575, 

* Some  doubt  seems  to  be  entertained,  whether  Hippocrates,  in  his 
Coac<B  Proenotioncs,  intended  to  describe  the  rabid  malady,  when  he 
says  “ Phrenetici  parum  bibentes,  strepitum  vald^  percipientes,  tremuli 
aut  convulsi,” 

f Not  that  I believe  the  rabid  malady  ever  arises  spontaneously  ; but 
that  sometimes  the  inoculation  of  it  takes  place  under  circumstances 
particularly  favourable  to  its  rise  and  future  propagation,  as  will  be 
hereafter  explained, 

+ .lournal  de  Henri  IV,  tome  iii,  p,  i221, 

11  Aphorism  1 135,  where,  altliough  some  error  is  aiiparcnt,  yet  much 
truth  also  appears. 
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account  of  the  rabid  malady  does  not  exactly  coincide  with 
future  representations  drawn  from  a wider  field  of  observation, 
it  nevertheless  characterises  the  disease  with  considerable  pre- 
cision, and,  at  the  time  it  was  written,  was  calculated  to  do 
infinite  good,  by  banishing  some  dangerous  and  erroneous 
opinions  relative  to  it. 

In  1806,  rabies  in  dogs  became  very  common  in  England, 
and  extended  to  the  vicinity  of  London,  in  which,  during  the 
next  year,  it  increased  to  such  a degree,  that  a day  seldom 
passed  without  my  being  consulted  on  one  or  more  of  these 
cases:  sometimes  I have  seen  three,  four,  or  five  a day,  for 
several  days  in  succession.  In  the  two  following  years  it 
raged  with  nearly  equal  fury  ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that  from 
that  time  to  the  present  (1823),  it  has  never  disappeared  in 
London : within  the  last  two  years  its  frequency  has  been 
rather  increasing  than  diminishing.  In  the  country,  about 
the  same  proportion  of  eases  have  occurred  for  the  last  seven 
years.  Towards  the  close  of  1807,  I gave  to  the  public,  in 
A Domestic  Treatise  on  Horses  and  Dogs,  the  substance  of 
the  following  remarks  on  the  rabid  malady ; and  very  soon 
after,  I presented  a more  condensed  memoir  on  the  subject, 
which  (with  much  other  accredited*  matter  on  the  diseases 
of  dogs)  was  inserted  in  Rees’s  Cyclopcedia ; and  I believe 
I may,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  and  I hope  without  the 
reproach  of  improper  vanity,  assert,  that,  among  the  nume- 
rous publications  which  the  prevalence  of  rabies  and  hydro- 
phobia afterwards  occasioned,  there  is  scarcely  one  which  has 
not  borrowed  something  from  one  or  other  of  these  sources ; 
indeed  the  plumes  of  some  are  principally  gathered  from 
them.  Of  this  number  a few  have  had  the  candour  to  ac- 
knowledge the  obligation ; others,  less  generous,  have  con- 


* I have  said  accredited,  because  the  ingenious  collator,  Dr.  Rees,  not 
content  with  what  I had  furnished,  chose  to  add  the  vulgar  errors  and 
traditionary  nonsense  of  huntsmen  and  grooms,  which  could  only  be 
accredited  when  error  and  prejudice  held  sovereign  sway. 
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tented  themselves  with  adopting’  and  giving',  as  their  own, 
as  much  as  suited  their  purpose*.  One  or  two  individuals, 
still  more  ungenerously  to  favour  their  own  views  of  the 
subject,  have  endeavoured  to  throw  a shade  over  the 
whole,  by  affecting  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  my  state- 
ments, or  the  force  of  the  inferences  drawn  therefromt. 


* I believe  no  one  who  reads  the  Prize  Dissertation  of  Mr.  Gilmas 
will  doubt  that,  on  the  subject  of  the  rabid  malady  in  dogs,  he  was  prin- 
cipally indebted  to  what  had  been  made  public  by  me.  If  it  at  all 
assisted  the  great  cause  of  humanity,  he  is  most  welcome  to  all  he 
obtained ; and,  had  he  been  candid  enough  to  have  acknowledged  the 
source  from  whence  he  derived  his  information,  it  would  not,  I hope, 
have  discredited  his  cause.  On  this  subject  Dr.  Parry  says,  “ Since 
“ writing  the  preceding  remarks,  I have  perused  the  Dissertation  of 
“ Mr.  Gilman  on  the  Bite  of  a Rabid  Animal.  In  that  part  of  this  work 
“ which  respects  the  symptoms  of  rabies  in  dogs— evidently  taken 
“ from  the  article  Do(j  in  Rees’s  Cyclopeedia,  or  at  least  from  the  same 
“ sovirce.” — Rabies  Contagiosa,  j).  170-1. 

f I hope  it  would  as  little  accord  with  my  inclination  as  it  would  en- 
hance my  character,  to  attempt  to  sully  any  merited  honours  that  shine 
around  the  grave  of  departed  genius  j but  common  justice  to  myself, 
and  above  all  the  great  cause  of  truth,  force  me  to  the  notice  of  what  is 
well  known  to  the  medical  world  in  general,  and  openly  acknowledged 
by  many  of  its  most  distinguished  members,— that  Dr.  Parry,  of  Bath, 
in  his  well-known  work  on  the  Hydrophobia,  had  by  his  severity,  butstill 
more  by  the  unfairness  of  his  criticisms  on  these  remarks,  subjected 
himself  to  a suspicion  that  candid  examination  was  less  his  object,  than 
invidious  intolerance  towards  whatever  differed  from  himself.  Were 
my  personal  vanity  alone  concerned,  1 should  probably  best  consult  it 
by  silence  ; for  I have  little  reason  to  doubt,  that,  long  after  the  theoretic 
views  and  dogmatic  assertions  which  form  the  ground-work  of  Dr.  P.’s 
publication  are  consigned  to  oblivion,  these  statements  of  undoubted 
facts,  and  these  remarks  drawn  from  long  and  attentive  observation,  will 
form  a faithful  portrait  of  the  rabid  malady,  which  will  be  resorted  to 
by  every  one  seeking  information  relative  to  it.  The  research  and 
ingenuity  displayed  in  this  celebrated  work  are,  unfortunately  for  the 
posthumous  reputation  of  its  author,  tarnished  by  the  artful  attempts  to 
make  whatever  lias  appeared  from  others  either  bend  to  the  angle  of 
view  under  which  he  has  placed  his  subject,  or  by  endeavours  still  more 
unfair  to  throw  discredit  on  sucli  portions  as  prove  themselves  too 
stubborn  for  his  purpose.  In  this  way  Dr.  P.,  on  the  authority  of  three 
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The  following-  account  of  the  rabid  malady  in  dogs  is  the 
result  of  many  years’  diligent  attention  to  the  subject,  com- 
bined with  opportunities  for  observation  so  numerous  and 


hydrophobous  cases  in  the  human,  and  only  one  or  two  rabid  ones  in 
the  brute,  endeavours  to  disprove  almost  the  whole  of  the  vast  mass  of 
information  collected  and  published  by  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  profession  during  the  last  forty  years  ; and,  at  the  same  time  to 
prove,  that  the  disease,  in  both  the  human  and  brute  subject,  has  been 
hitherto  entirely  mistaken  in  cause,  appearance,  and  effect. 

But  as  the  notoriety  attendant  on  my  extended  experience  in  the 
rabid  malady,  and  that  of  my  late  coadjutor  and  present  worthy  friend, 
Mr.  Youatt,  with  the  weight  of  authority  derived  therefrom,  might  be 
supposed  to  militate  more  against  the  Doctor’s  new  view  of  the  matter 
than  that  of  most  others,  so  it  was  more  particularly  necessary,  to  fur- 
ther his  cause,  that  a disparaging  shade  should  be  thrown  over  our  pub- 
lic statements^*-- ; and  we,  therefore,  were  treated  with  even  less  candour 
and  fairness  than  was  observed  towards  the  numerous  other  objects  of 
his  castigation.  In  his  examination  of  our  writings,  Dr.  Parry  has  prac- 
tised a conduct  the  most  disingenuous.  To  produce  an  appearance  of 
discordance  and  opposition  between  the  several  parts,  he  has  selected 
detached  and  remote  passages,  and  placed  them  continuously,  purpose- 
ly to  give  them  the  appearance  of  a contradictory  whole  ; in  which  way 
it  is  evident  that  the  most  perspicuous  wiiter  that  ever  put  pen  to  paper 
might  be  betrayed  into  the  most  glaring  seeming  inconsistencies. 

I can  with  truth  affirm,  that  this  attack  on  me  as  an  individual  influ- 
ences me  less  in  this  notice  than  the  more  dangerous  one  made  on  truth 
in  general  by  his  dogmatic  denial  of  notorious  facts,  that  he  might  there- 
by, with  some  appearance  of  consistency,  establish  his  favourite  theory, 
that  the  human  and  brute  malady  are  wholly  the  same  in  cause,  appear- 
ance, and  effect.  “ Laryngeal  Spasm”  is,  with  Dr.  P.,  the  foundation  of 
both  diseases  ; and  as  the  hydrophobic  symptom  is  one  resulting  from  this 
spasm  in  the  human  subject,  hydrophobia  must  necessarily  be  present 
in  the  dog  also.  To  establish  which  exploded  and  even  dangerous  error, 
he  denies  testimonies  the  most  credible  and  established,  and,  without 

* Several  cases  of  rabies,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Youatt,  have  appeared  in  the 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  and  in  tlie  London  Medical  Repository,  which  were 
all  drawn  witii  the  perspicuitj'  and  accuracy  that  mark  his  literary  perform- 
ances. That  they  were  faithful  portraits  of  the  disease,  his  extensive  opportu- 
nities and  habits  of  observation  will  vouch;  yet  Dr.  P.  denies  the  existence  of 
everyone  of  these  as  a true  case  of  rabies:  on  the  contrary,  so  well  versed 
does  he  think  himself  in  canine  pathology,  that,  by  the  mere  statement  of  symp- 
toms, he  takes  on  himself  to  pronounce  some  of  them  Bronchitis,  some  Pneumo- 
niii,  and  others  pure  Inflammation  of  the  Fauces  ! ! ! 
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extensive  as  perhaps  never  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  person. 
These  opportunities  arising  from  some  hundreds  of  distinct 
cases  were  none  of  them  lost : the  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  the  popular  attention  directed  towards  the  disease  during 
the  years  of  its  prevalence,  impressed  my  mind  with  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  The  subjects  that  daily  fell  under 
my  notice  were,  therefore,  sedulously  watched  while  living, 
and  the  several  varieties  that  occurred  carefully  noted  down. 
Every  popular  remedy  was  tried,  with  many  others,  that,  by 


one  solitary  fact  to  support  his  satements,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  pro- 
nounce every  case  in  which  there  is  not  a manifest  dread  of  water  to  be 
spurious,  and,  in  fact,  any  thing  but  rabies.  In  the  total  absence  of  facts, 
arguments  must  necessarily  be  resorted  to  ; and  of  what  nature  Dr.  P.’s 
are,  may  be  gained  from  the  following  specimen,  which  does  not  stand 
alone  in  futility.  “ How,  if  no  dread  of  liquids  exists  in  mad  dogs,  came 
“ the  disease  to  be  called,  in  all  ages,  hydrophobia  ?”— Raft.  Contag. 
p.  145. — Can  any  question  be  more  easily  and  satisfactorily  answered  ? 
Have  we  not  innumerable  instances  of  names  borrowed  from  the  human 
towards  the  brute,  and  from  the  brute  towards  the  human,  from  a fan- 
cied or  partial  resemblance,  when  the  designation  in  essentials  was  as 
intrinsically  a misnomer  as  in  this  instance  ? But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
rely  on  this  well-known  oiroiiiiistanrK  to  disprove  this  non-reasoning  j 
for  the  fact  is,  that  rabies  has  not  been  so  called,  either  universally  or 
individually,  when  specifically  noticed*.  It  has  only  been  so  called 
cursorily,  and  in  vernacular  language,  by  persons  not  pretending  to 
scientific  discrimination  in  general,  or  conversance  with  the  complaint  in 
particular.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Dr.  Parry’s  treatise,  a laboured  at- 
tempt is  manifest  to  force  the  human  and  brute  malady  into  one  parallel, 
and  to  assimilate  their  discordant  features  into  one  likeness.  But,  that 
this  view  of  the  subject  is  completely  at  variance  with  truth,  an  atten- 
tion to  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint  in  both  subjects,  during  life, 
and  an  examination  of  the  morbid  appearances  after  death,  will  fully 
evince  ; and  how  dangerous  a re-establishment  of  errors  and  preju- 
dices, which  it  has  been  the  endeavour  of  late  observant  writers  to  re- 
move, may  be  gained,  it  is  presumed,  by  an  attention  to  the  detail  which 
I am  about  to  enter  upon. 

• El  t’il  etoit  possible  <lc  soulever  le  voile  <lont  le  temps  a convert  la  science 
lies  inedecins  grecs,  nous  verrions  probablcineiit  qu’ils  n’ont  point  confonilii  I’liy- 
ilropbobie  simple  avec  la  rage,  puisqu’ils  les  ilcsignoicnt  par  cleiix  expressions 
ires.cxaclcs,  hydrophobia,  borrciii  <le  I’lUii  ; et  cynolysson,  rage  (In  cliien.—  'iVnit. 
rfc  lu  liagc,  par  Mo7is.  Trollict,  i>.  COt. 
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analogy,  seemed  applicable  to  the  case ; and,  when  death 
took  place,  a careful  examination  of  the  morbid  appearances 
was  made  in  every  instance  which  at  all  bid  fair  to  throw 
light  on  the  subject. 

The  necessity  of  a precise  and  clear  knowledge  of  this 
direful  malady  cannot  but  be  evident,  when  we  consider  its 
present  prevalence,  and  how  totally  it  has  hitherto  been  mis- 
understood and  misrepresented.  Although,  for^ages,  even 
the  plague  has  hardly  been  more  dreaded,  yet  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  other  countries*,  perhaps,  no  popular  subject  presents 


* Among  our  continental  neighbours,  where  the  ravages  from  rabid 
wolves,  in  addition  to  those  of  dogs,  operating  on  a campaign  country, 
might  be  supposed  more  constant  and  universal  than  with  us,  the  want 
of  correct  information  on  the  subject  has  been  at  least  equal  to  our  own. 
Such  notices  as  have  been  within  my  reach  from  Germany,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  present  nothing  at  all  satisfactory  and  precise  as  regards  the 
brute  malady.  Neither  in  France  is  it  better  understood  ; for  in  a volu- 
minous work  of  great  research  and  ingenuity,  written  expressly  on  the 
rabid  malady  in  general  (and  professing  to  contain  whatever  is  known 
or  could  be  obtained  on  the  subject,  by  Mons.  Trolliet,  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  in  Lyons),  a meagre  account,  comprised  in 
a single  page,  forms  the  whole  characteristics  of  canine  madness  that 
his  own  observation,  and  the  innumerable  publications  on  the  matter 
diffused  over  the  Continent,  furnished  him  with.  Mons.  T.  even  owns, 
“ Quoique  nous  ne  connoissions  pas  de  signe  certain  de  la  rage  dans  le 
“ chien,  toutefois  on  doit  soupgonner  que  cette  maladie  existe  lorsque 
“ I’animal  devient  triste,”  &c.  &c.  &.C.,  p.  274.  “ Le  degr6  de  certitude 
“ de  I’existence  de  la  rage  saccroit,  si  le  chien  qui  prfisente  ces  carac- 
“ t£-res  a et6  mordu  en  meme  temps  qu’une  personne  en  un  animal  qui 
“ ait  succomb6  a cette  maladie,”  Nouveau  Traite  de  la  Rage,  p.  275.  On 
a comparison  between  the  account  of  the  rabid  malady,  as  described  in 
the  report  of  Messrs.  Enaux  and  Chaussier,  and  the  above  by  Mons. 
Trolliet,  it  is  evident  that  both  emanated  from  one  source  j indeed, 
one  is  a literal  transcript  of  the  other,  and  both  are  equally  vague  and 
indefinite.  This  appears  the  more  extraordinary,  when  it  is  considered 
this  joint  work  of  Messrs.  Enaux  and  Chaussier  was  a demi-official 
publication,  directed  at  the  immediate  instance  of  Government  to  give  to 
the  French  public  the  most  correct  information  on  the  rabid  malady. 
As  a proof  how  qualified  these  gentlemen  were  to  fulfil  their  instruc- 
tions, we  find  that,  by  them,  “ A mad  dog  avoids  water,  which  redoubles 
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such  a complete  tissue  of  error  as  this.  I have  before  had 
occasion  to  remark,  that  the  very  term  of  madness,  by  which 
the  disease  has  been  so  long-  and  universally  known,  conveys 
an  idea  of  it  in  most  instances  remote  from  the  truth.  By 
the  term  mad,  persons  naturally  suppose  that  a dog,  affected 
with  the  rabid  malady,  must  necessarily  be  wild  and  furious ; 
and  in  every  written  description  it  is  so  made  out:  but  so  far 
is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  in  hardly  any  instance  in  an 
adult  dog  have  1 observed  a total  alienation  of  the  mind ; on 
the  contrary,  in  the  greater  number,  the  mental  faculties 
have  even  been  but  little  disturbed ; the  unhappy  subjects  of 
the  complaint  commonly  know  the  voice  of  their  master,  and 
are  obedient  to  it,  and  that  frequently  to  the  very  last  mo- 
ments of  their  existence. 

In  other  animals,  however,  it  must  be  allowed,  there  is 
more  propriety  in  the  term.  Wolves  seem  to  be  ferocious 
and  wild,  but  not  senseless.  Pigs  labour  under  delirium : 
even  the  peaceable  sheep  becomes  not  only  delirious  but  fe- 
rocious in  this  malady.  In  the  rabid  horse,  the  sight  is  most 
terrific;  I have  seen  one,  during  his  delirium,  clear  a six-stall 
stable  of  racks,  mangers,  standings,  and  posts : every  thing, 
but  the  bare  walls,  was  levelled  into  ruins  around  him. 

But  if  madness  can  thus  be  proved  an  incorrect  term,  that 
of  hydrojihobia,  by  which  the  brute  rabies  is  sometimes 
called,  is  still  more  remote  from  any  thing  like  critical  ac- 
curacy, and,  in  fact,  is  as  inapplicable  to  it  as  the  human 
measles  or  small  pox  *, 


“ his  distress.” — “ He  dies  at  the  end  of  thirty  or  thirty-six  hours, 
“ in  convulsions.”— “ The  dead  body  yields  a most  in/ectiotis  odour:” — 
and,  “ the  person  who  touches  his  body  should  wash  himself  well  with 
“ vinegar.”  Orfila,  likewise,  who  is  the  French  oracle  as  regards 
poisons,  says,  “That  men,  horses,  oxen,  and  pigs,  becomerabidwith- 
“ out  being  bitten  by  a rabid  animal.”  Every  medical  tyro  knows  the 
contrary  here. 

* This  simple  misnomer  is,  however,  the  least  part  of  the  mischief; 
for,  unfortunately,  a dread  of  water  has  been  considered,  by  many 
persons,  as  the  universal  and  grand  characteristic  of  the  complaint,  as 
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AuoUier  popular  prejudice  equally  absurd,  though  some- 
what less  dangerous  than  the  preceding,  likewise  generally 


well  in  the  brute  as  tite  human  subject,  and  as  one  by  which  it  may  be 
infallibly  known;  but  this  opinion  is  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
truth,  that  rabid  dogs,  instead  of  shewing  any  dread  of  water,  in  most 
instances  seek  it  with  avidity,  and  lap  it  incessantly.  It  is  incalculable 
the  mischief  that  this  universal  prejudice  has  produced  ; it  has  rendered 
thousands  of  persons  miserable  for  months  and  years  even,  while  others 
it  has  lulled  into  a fatal  security.  Should  a dog,  from  an  affection  of 
any  kind  soever,  be  prevented  from  swallowing,  he  is  immediately 
pronounced  mad,  and  is  unreluctantly  destroyed ; while  horror  after- 
wards pervades  the  mind  of  every  one  who  has  been  within  his  reach. 
Nor  are  the  unfortunate  persons,  who  have  been  bitten  by  this  same 
dog  for  months  or  years  even  before,  exempt  from  the  panic  ; for,  among 
other  common  errors  that  are  current,  it  is  believed  that,  if  a dog  be- 
comes mad,  any  person,  who  may  have  been  formerly  bitten  by  the  ani- 
mal when  in  perfect  health,  is  equally  in  danger,  as  though  it  had  hap- 
pened when  the  animal  was  really  affected. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a dog,  under  any  complaint,  can  drink,  he  is 
pronounced  free  from  all  danger  of  madness  ; and  so  universal  has  this 
opinion  been,  that  Dr.  H.,  an  eminent  physician  now  in  very  extensive 
practice  in  the  western  part  of  London,  who  was  consulted  by  a person 
bitten,  immediately  inquired  whether  the  dog  by  which  he  had  been 
wounded  could  drink  ; and,  on  being  informed  that  he  could,  he  pe- 
remptorily pronounced  that  there  was  no  danger  of  madness,  and  ac- 
tually recommended  that  no  precautions  whatever  might  be  made  use  of. 
This  gentleman  was  guilty  of  a piece  of  professional  presumption  and 
ignorance  unworthy  his  rank  and  situation  ; and  his  advice,  had  it  been 
followed,  might  have  caused  the  death  of  three  persons.  Fortunately 
for  them,  his  opinion  was  not  attended  to,  and  I dissected  the  wounded 
parts  out  of  each  of  them.  In  five  weeks,  an  unfortunate  spaniel,  who 
had  been  bitten  by  this  same  dog,  became  rabid  ; and  in  six  weeks  a 
horse,  bitten  by  him,  became  so  likewise. 

While  these  sheets  were  preparing  for  the  press,  a similar  instance  of 
error  in  this,  particular  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Youatt,  to  whom 
a dog  unquestionably  rabid  was  brought  by  a poor  woman,  whose 
hands  were  excoriated  by  a breaking  out,  and  had  been  licked  by  the 
dog.  On  Mr.  Y.’s  intimation  that  it  was  necessary  she  should  use  some 
precaution,  she  applied  to  a medical  gentleman,  who  assured  her,  that 
if  the  dog  attempted  to  drink  he  was  not  mad,  and  no  precautions  were 
necessary.  This  opinion  was  likewise  confirmed  by  another  person  who 
pretends  to  some  veterinary  knowledge. 
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received,  is,  tliat  the  removal  of  a supposed  worm  from  under 
the  tongue,  during  the  dog’s  youth,  will  either  prevent  his 
becoming  rabid  at  any  future  time,  or  otherwise  will  totally 
incapacitate  him  from  biting  in  case  he  should  become  so  ( see 
Worming  in  Dogs).  I have  also  known  serious  mistakes 
arise  from  a very  general  notion  entertained,  that  a mad  dog 
is  instinctively  avoided  by  another.  Nothing  can  be  more 
untrue  : 1 have  repeatedly  seen  rabid  dogs  living  with  others, 
who  have  not  appeared  to  feel  the  smallest  apprehension  ; 
nor  do  healthy  dogs  ever  shew  any  appearance  of  dread  in 
their  encounters  with  those  that  are  rabid,  or  avoid  them 
when  they  meet:  neither  is  the  blood  or  flesh  of  a mad  dog, 
when  dead,  capable  of  inspiring  horror  in  a healthy  one. 

In  a history  of  the  rabid  malady,  it  is  worth  inquiring  into 
the  mode  of  its  origin  ; in  what  animals  it  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  first  generated,  and  what  other  animals  are  known 
to  be  capable  of  receiving  .it  from  them.  That  the  disease 
was  spontaneously  generated  we  are  certain : the  human 
contagions  of  syphilis,  small  pox,  measles,  &c.  &c.,  were 
likewise  first  generated  in  this  manner:  but  as  these  are  now 
very  generally  considered  never  to  arise  spontaneously,  are 
we  warranted,  from  analogy  only,  to  conclude  that  the  rabid 
malady  must  now,  in  every  instance,  owe  its  origin  to  con- 
tagion ? The  opinions  on  this  subject  are  various  ; and  as  the 
weight  of  authority  is  considerable  on  both  sides,  it  might 
be  prudent  to  hold  our  judgment  in  suspense,  and  not  to  de- 
cide too  hastily,  nor  without  due  grounds.  As  far  as  my 
own  experience  goes,  and  as  far  as  close  observation  and  at- 
tentive consideration  have  enabled  me  to  judge,  I have  no 
hesitation  to  give  it,  as  my  opinion,  that  the  disease  is 
never  now  of  spontaneous  origin.  Among  my  almost  un- 
limited opportunities  of  remarking  the  subject,  1 never  met 
with  one  instance  of  rabies  in  a dog  wholly  secluded  from 
the  access  of  others.  Such  instances  1 know  are  on  record*; 


* Two  cases  that  present  themselves  to  my  recollection  elucidate  the 
caution  requisite  in  forming  an  opinion  on  circumstances  in  themselves 
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but  I have  so  frequently  witnessed  the  ease  witli  which  we 
may  be  deceived  in  tliis  particular,  and  the  great  mass  of 
evidence  directly  contrary  to  spontaneous  origin,  that  I am 

apparently  conclusive.  I was  requested  by  a gentleman,  residing  in 
Wimyole  Street,  to  examine  a dog,  which  1 at  once  pronounced  rabid  ; 
on  which  this  gentleman  informed  me,  that  if  the  dog  was  so,  he  cer- 
tainly must  have  become  so  without  infection  (which  he  knew  was  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  my  opinion);  for  that  this  dog,  which  was  a very  great 
favourite,  had  never,  for  many  months,  been  out  of  doors  alone,  nor, 
indeed,  at  any  time,  out  of  the  sight  of  either  himself  or  his  valet, 
who  was  also  attached  to  the  dog,  and  had  the  express  care  of  him 
when  his  master  was  absent.  As,  therefore,  neither  of  them  had  ever 
seen  him  bitten,  they  were  positive  on  the  subject.  Anxious  to  arrive 
at  the  truth  where  so  important  a matter  was  concerned,  I commenced  a 
close  examination  of  the  other  servants,  and  it  was,  at  length,  remem- 
bered b5'  the  footman,  that  one  morning,  when  the  master’s  bell  rang 
(during  the  valet’s  absence  to  answer  it),  this  dog  accompanied  him 
to  the  street  door,  and,  while  engaged  in  receiving  a message  brought, 
he  recollected  that  the  dog  went  for  an  instant  beyond  the  door,  and  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  a dog  that  passed  seemingly  without  an  owner. 
Here  was  an  explanation  of  the  apparent  difficulty : this  dog,  there  is 
little  reason  to  doubt,  was  rabid,  and  pursuing  the  usual  march  of  mis- 
chief. 

The  other  case  was  that  of  a Newfoundland  dog,  which  was  constantly 
chained  to  his  kennel  during  the  day,  and  suffered  to  be  at  large  only 
during  the  night  within  an  inclosed  yard.  This  dog  became  rabid,  and, 
as  no  dog  was  known  to  have  had  access  to  the  yard,  it  seemed  to  be  an 
established  certainty  in  the  mind  of  bis  owner,  that  he  generated  the 
disease  spontaneously.  This  case  I also  sifted  with  great  perseverance, 
to  elicit  the  truth.  At  length  I gained,  from  the  gardener  to  the  family, 
that  he  remembered,  one  night  in  bed,  hearing  an  unusual  noise,  as 
though  the  Newfoundland  dog  was  quarrelling  with  another,  but  which, 
from  the  dog’s  confined  situation,  made  him  believe  was  impossible,  and 
he  therefore  took  no  notice  of  the  subject.  He  also  recollected,  that, 
about  this  time,  marks  of  a dog  appeared  in  his  garden,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  height  of  the  wall,  surprised  him ; and  he  further  remem- 
bered, that  remains  of  hair  were  discovered  on  the  wall  which  separated 
the  garden  from  the  yard  where  the  dog  was  confined,  but  which  cir- 
cumstances, until  strict  inquiry  was  made,  had  excited  no  attention. 
About  the  same  time,  the  neighbourhood,  it  appeared,  bad  been  alarmed 
by  the  absence  of  a large  dog  belonging  to  one  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
had  escaped  from  confinement  during  the  night,  evidently  under  sj'inp- 
toms  of  disease.  Here,  also,  a ready  solution  of  the  difficulty  occurred  . 
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disposed  to  attribute  the  impression  made  on  the  relators  to 
want  of  due  inquiry,  or  to  the  erroneous  information  gained 
from  those  around.  Mr.  You.\tt,  w’hose  means  of  observa- 
tions have  been  but  little  inferior  to  my  own,  I believe,  is 
decidedly  of  a similar  opinion,  as  are  also  many  of  our  most 
eminent  medical  characters  * ; and,  although  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  are  those  who  maintain  a different  view  of 
the  matter,  yet,  without  questioning  the  ingenuity  of  the  argu- 
ments on  which  their  opinions  mainly  rest,  it  will  be  found 
that  palpable  facts,  or  well-conducted  experiments,  have  not 
been  the  means  whereon  such  opinions  have  rested  t.  The 


and  Mr.  Oilman’s  case,  on  which  he  founds  his  opinion  of  spontaneous 
rabies,  is,  without  doubt,  referrible  to  a similar  want  of  correct  inform- 
ation on  the  confinement  of  the  animal. 

* .\mong  these  may  be  mentioned,  Drs.  Vaughan,  Hunter,  and  Houu- 
•STON.  Dr.  Bardsley,  also,  who  has  examined  the  subject  attentively, 
in  his  Reports,  states  his  full  conviction  that  rabies  never,  in  the  present 
day,  owes  its  origin  to  spontaneous  generation,  nor  to  the  operation  of 
climate,  putrid  aliment,  excess  or  deprivation  of  food  or  water,  want 
of  perspiration,  worm  under  the  tongue,  or  to  any  other  agencj-  save 
that  of  infection. 

j-  Much  of  this  discrepancy  of  opinion  originates  in  our  defective  no- 
sological distinctions.  Spontaneous  rabies,  in  the  minds  of  its  warmest 
advocates,  is  often  confounded  with  an  aft'ection  certainlj'  spontaneous, 
and  certainly  of  a wild  and  often  furious  character.  This  spontaneous 
animal  rabies  of  some  authors,  and  the  spontaneous  human  hydrophobia 
of  Sauvaof.s,  may  arise  from  the  local  irritation  of  wounds,  worms,  colics, 
particularly  from  lead,  &c.,  or  from  the  general  irritations  of  tetanus, 
epilepsy,  &c.,  or  the  excitements  of  phrenitis,  hysteria,  gastritis,  &c. 
A disease  of  this  nature  may  be  produced  also  by  the  hite  of  an  infu- 
riated animal  not  atlected  with  the  specilic  malady  ; for  it  has  been  long 
observed,  that  all  animals  inflicting  a wound  by  their  teeth,  when  under 
great  mental  excitement,  arc  apt  to  produce  local  and  general  symp- 
toms of  a peculiar  nature,  characterised  by  their  severity,  probably 
arising  from  some  morbid  change  taking  place  in  the  salivary  juices. 
Many  experiments  conlirming  this  have  been  published  by  various  au- 
thors, but  those  detailed  by  M.  Rossin,  in  the  Mem.  de  I’Acadcinie 
de  Turin,  tom.  6,  are  very  conclusive  on  this  head.  These  aftections 
(which  coniine  their  effects  to  the  immediate  objects)  ought  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  specific  and  communicable  rabid  malady. 

It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  there  are  authorities  who  (distinctly  se- 
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favourers  of  spontaneous  rabies  Jiave  also  described  the  pro- 
bable remote  or  primary  causes  which  operate  in  its  produc- 
tion ; among'  which,  heat  has  long  been  considered  as  one  ot 
the  most  powerful : but  this  opinion  is  not  tenable,  when  it  is 


parating  the  spurious  from  the  truej  still  maintain  the  spontaneous  ori- 
gin of  the  present  rabid  malad}'^.  Without  noticing  the  ridiculous  sur- 
mises of  the  antients  as  to  the  probable  origin  of  the  disease,  it  may  be 
stated,  that  Sauvages,  among  the  more  modern  authors,  favours  the  opi- 
nion of  a constitutional  generation  of  the  contagious  rabies.  Even  the 
illustrious  Boerhaave  seems  to  incline  to  that  opinion: — “Oritur  Fere 
“ semper  ab  aliis  animalibus  prius  rabiosis  suscepta  contagio ; tamen 
“ et  sponte  quibusdam  orta  legitur  et  observatur.” — Aphorism  1130. 

Orfila  is  an  advocate  for  spontaneous  rabies,  not  only  in  dogs,  but  in 
many  other  animals  also.  _ 

Among  our  most  elaborate  writers  on  this  interesting  subject,  may  be 
reckoned  Dr.  Hamilton,  who  is  a decided  favourer  of  spontaneous  ori- 
gin. Not,  as  he  argues,  from  any  specific  virus  remaining  long  con- 
cealed, but  from  a new  poisonous  compound,  generated  from  putrid 
sordes  surrounding  the  animal  when  the  body  is  in  a particular  condition 
or  situation.  But,  in  answer  to  this,  I allege,  that  I have  not  unfre- 
quently  seen  dogs  shut  up  in  the  midst  of  every  variety  of  putrid  and 
acrid  matter,  and  in  the  most  confined  situation,  yet  1 never  saw  a case 
of  spontaneous  rabies  among  them.  Were  this  the  case,  how  often  must 
it  Break  out  among  the  dogs  of  the  lower  class  of  dog-dealers  and  fan- 
ciers in  London,  where  hundreds  of  birds,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  &c., 
with  every  variety  of  dog,  are  confined  in  one  small  close  room,  or 
cellar?  Mr.  Gilman,  as  before  noticed,  embraces  this  opinion  apparently 
on  the  authority  of  a single  case,  the  correctness  of  which,  as  I have  al- 
ready shewn,  in  a}' be  reasonably  doubted. 

The  favourers  of  spontaneous  origin  to  rabies  have  inquired.  How  can 
the  irregularity  of  its  prevalence  be  accounted  for  otherwise  ? This  may 
be  answered,  by  inquiring  how  it  is  that  small-pox  often  rages  in  a 
district,  and  is  then,  as  it  were,  lost  for  a time.  But  accurate  inquiry  will 
shew  that  it  never  wholly  dies  ; solitary  cases  occur  one  after  the  other, 
and,  at  last,  accidental  circumstances  call  it  into  full  action.  It  is  thus 
that  rabies,  although  it  may  occasionally  take  on  an  endemial  or  epi- 
demial  appearance,  yet  may  always  be  traced  to  infection  ; and  by 
the  same  means  it  is  extended  and  perpetuated.  I have  often  been  at 
the  pains,  when  travelling  through  various  parts  of  England,  to  inquire 
when  a mad  dog  had  been  seen  or  heard  of,  and  I never  remember  to 
have  had  it  peremptorily  stated  that  one  had  not  been  seen  or  heard  of 
within  six  months. 
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known  that  many  countries  under  the  torrid  zone  are  entirely 
free  from  canine  madness;  neither  does  it  appear  to  gain 
any  accession  to  its  frequency  or  morbid  character  in  these 
countries*.  We  have  Burrows’  authority  for  stating,  that 
it  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  unknown  over  the  vast  continent 
of  South  America.  In  many  of  the  western  isles  it  is  a 
strangert ; and,  in  Egypt,  Volney  says  he  never  heard  of 
it.  Larrey,  Brown,  and  others,  inform  us,  that  it  has  never 
visited  the  burning  clime  of  Syria.  Neither  is  it  more  preva- 
lent in  cold  climates  ; and  although  it  sometimes  visits  northern 
latitudes,  it  shews  no  preference  for  them,  and,  in  Green- 
land, is  said  to  be  altogether  unknown.  In  temperate  cli- 
mates, on  the  contrary,  it  is  most  prevalent,  not  perhaps 
owing  any  thing  to  an  extra-tropical  situation,  but  merely 
because  in  such  latitudes  the  most  populous  countries  are 
usually  situated,  and  in  such  matters  of  interest  are  more 
likely  to  be  noticed.  In  the  United  States  of  America  it  is 
sufficiently  frequent  J,  and  throughout  Euroj)e  we  are  but  too 
well  acquainted  with  it. 

Seasons  have  also  been  alleged  as  the  probable  cause  of 
madness  among  dogs ; and  though  it  is  wholly  a vulgar  error, 
yet  the  dog-days  are  supposed  by  many  to  owe  their  name  to 
the  prevalence  of  this  malady  during  the  heats  of  a summer 
solstice.  But  a more  extended  experience  and  more  exten- 
sive examination  have  now  rendered  it  sufficiently  notorious 
that  rabies  is  not  more  prevalent  at  one  season  than  at  an- 
other §. 


* It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  heat  accelerates  the  individual 
attack,  particularly  when  conjoined  with  great  bodily  excitement.  In 
this  way,  a dog  that  has  been  bitten,  but  in  which  the  disease  might  not 
appear  probably  for  weeks,  by  taking  long  and  severe  exercise  in  very 
hot  weather,  is  almost  certain  to  be  attacked  with  it  the  next  day.  'I’liis 
I have  witnessed  in  several  instances,  but  in  no  dog  that  1 could  not 
distinctly  trace  to  have  been  bitten, 
t Bibliothcqnc  Raisonnee,  1‘22,  Avril,  Mai,  .(iiin,  1750. 

J Med.  Trans.  Philadelph.,  vol . i.— .Iffd.  Inqnir.  PhUadrlph.,  1708. 

^ 11  n’est  point  vrai  que  cettc  maladie  soil  plus  commune  pendant  Ics 
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It  has  been  argued,  that  peculiarities  of  aliment,  either  in 
quantity  or  quality,  may  occasion  it.  In  dogs  which  have 
been  accidentally  subjected  to  la  deprivation  of  food  bor- 
dering upon  starvation,  no  rabid  symptoms  have  ever  oc- 
curred. Repletion  has  never  occasioned  it,  although  it  has 
proved  the  parent  of  many  other  inllammatory  affections. 
Putrid  food  is  not  likely  to  occasion  it  in  predatory  animals, 
whose  stomachs  must,  by  nature,  be  formed  to  subsist  on 
matter  in  various  stages  of  decomposition.  In  Constanti- 
nople, and  other  eastern  cities,  dogs  are  the  only  scavengers ; 
and,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Barrow  informs  us,  the 


froids  rigoureux  de  I’hiver,  ou  les  clialeurs  excessives  de  l’et6,  qu’au 
printemps  et  en  automne. — Troll iet,  575. 

The  following  table,  extracted  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Soeiety 
of  Paris,  shewing  the  proportions  of  rabid  cases  during  the  several 
parts  of  a year,  in  France,  will  clearly  evince  how  little  season  has  to 
do  with  the  prevalence  of  the  disease:  — 

WOLVES.  CATS.  DOGS. 


January 1 

February 4 

March 6 

April 6 

May 0 

J line 2 

July 2 

August 1 

September 1 

October 0 

November 0 

December 3 


26 


1 3 

1 12 

0 5 

1 8 

0 16 

0 8 

2 13 

1 8 

1 14 

2 10 

0 8 

0 9 

9 114 


It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  opportunities 
afforded  in  every  country  for  observing  the  contrary,  the  prevalence  ' 
of  rabies  in  summer  should  be  universally  received.  Thus  Somervile 
has, 


When  Sirius  reigns,  and  the  Sun’s  parching  beams 

Bake  tlie  dry  gaping  surface,  visit  thou 

Kach  ev’n  and  morn,  witli  quick  observant  e3’e, 

The  panting  pack.  If  jn  dark  sullen  mood,  &c.  &c. 
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Caffres  feed  their  dog-s  wholly  on  putrid  flesh,  and  no  such 
disease  is  seen  among  them.  Abstinence  from  water  is  an  old 
and  popular  supposed  cause  of  madness;  but,  in  India,  where, 
from  the  drying  of  the  water-tanks,  many  brutes  perish,  mad- 
ness is  not  observed  to  be  occasioned  by  it.  In  fact,  in  the 
rage  for  experiment  dogs  have  been  purposely  subjected  to 
all  these  supposed  causes,  but  without  having  once  produced 
the  disease  *.  It  is  unnecessary  to  combat  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Mead,  and  others,  that  an  acrid  state  of  blood,  from  the 
want  of  perspiration  in  the  dog,  is  a remote  cause  of  mad- 
ness. Neither  have  we  more  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
state  or  peculiarity  of  atmosphere  can  give  rise  to  it,  although 
it  may  favour  the  extension  and  activity  of  the  contagion. 

But  if  none  of  these  causes  engender  the  rabid  malady,  can 
we  yet  attribute  the  extreme  variations  in  its  prevalence  at 
one  time  in  preference  to  another;  its  visitation  of  one  district? 
and  its  almost  total  absence  from  those  around  it  ? Can  we 
account  for  these  on  the  simple  principle  of  contagion  t-?  I 
readily  answer  yes,  for  I think  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt, 
that,  in  certain  situations,  or  during  certain  seasons,  circum- 
stances more  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  germination  of  the 
rabid  virus  occur.  In  this  way,  one  hundred  dogs  may  be 
inoculated  at  one  time,  and  the  poison  infect  only  a few  of 
them,  while,  at  another  time,  a great  majority  of  the  num- 
ber might  become  rabid.  The  same  circumstances,  also,  may 
occasion  a more  early  developement  of  the  disease  (as  I have 
already  proved  with  regard  to  heat  and  excitement),  and  in 
this  way  increase  its  prevalence.  It  may  be  brought  about, 
likewise,  by  an  occasional  or  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  in  the  ani- 


* Dissertation  sur  la  Rage,  par  M.  Bleynieb,  Paris, 
f If  the  Great  Author  of  Nature  had  not,  in  his  mercy,  put  some 
bounds  to  the  production  and  reproduction  of  morhid  compounds,  sick- 
ness and  misery  would  have  been  endless.  The  scourges  of  rabies, 
syphilis,  small-pox,  and  many  other  diseases,  are,  therefore,  although 
first  generated  within  the  animal  body,  now  confined  to  contagion  ; and 
thus  we  are  enabled  to  avoid  their  evils  by  vigilance  and  care. 
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mal  bodies  themselves,  all  which  is  in  strict  analogy  with 
what  is  daily  seen  in  other  contagious  diseases. 

If,  therefore,  the  disease  owes  its  first  origin  to  sponta- 
neous generation,  but  the  further  continuance  of  it  is  not 
effected  by  this  means,  what  are  the  immediate  animals  in 
which  it  may  be  supposed  (o  have  thus  spontaneously  origin- 
ated ? An  accumulation  of  the  experience  of  all  ages  testifies 
that  the  disease  more  particularly  belongs  to  the  members  of 
the  genera  canis  and  felis,  but  whether  to  all  the  species  of 
each  genus  we  are  not  at  present  aware.  That  the  wolf*, 
the  dog,  and  the  fox  t,  become  affected,  and  can  communi- 
cate the  disease,  we  have  sufficient  proofs;  but  whether  any 
other  member  of  the  feline  genus,  except  the  cat  J,  takes  on 
the  communicable  rabies,  we  are  not  aware.  Neither  have 
we  any  thing  more  than  conjecture  to  satisfy  us,  whether,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  disease  originated  in  one  of  these  spe- 
cies and  was  communicated  to  the  rest,  or  whether  all  were 
originally  liable  to  and  suffered  under  a spontaneous  origin  of 


* Fortunately,  the  ravages  of  the  rabid  wolf  are  unknown  among  us  j 
blit  in  France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  they  are  but  too  common.  His 
savage  nature  makes  him,  under  the  excitement  of  this  inflammatory 
disease,  highly  ferocious,  and  he  seeks  objects  of  every  kind  wherein  to 
propagate  his  own  sufferings  j and  as  his  size  enables  him  to  reach  it,  so 
he  commonly  inflicts  his  wounds  on  the  face,  and  thus  more  certainly  in- 
sures a fatal  issue.  The  extent  of  some  of  these  ravages  may  be  gained  by 
reference  to  Astruc  Mem.  Montpellier,  1819  j d’ARLuc  Recueil  P6rio- 
dique,  tom.  4;  Baudot  Mem.  de  laSoc.  Roy.  de  Med.  j Gazette  deSante 
dull  Sep.  1813;  Journal  de  Med.,  tom.  39 ; Histoire  des  Ravages  causes 
par  Louve  enragee,  dans  le  departement  de  I’Isere  en  1817  ; Trolliet. 

f Although  we  have  sufficient  proof  that  the  fox  becomes  occasionally 
rabid,  yet,  either  his  inherent  aptitude  to  receive  it  is  less  than  that  of 
the  dog,  or  bis  solitary  habits  exclude  him  from  the  attack  : certain  it 
is,  that  vulpine  rabies  is  very  rare. 

J That  a considerable  inaptitude  exists  in  the  cat  to  receive  the  dis- 
ease, is  also  certain,  from  the  fact  that  dogs,  under  rabies,  seek  these 
animals  with  an  instinctive  aversion,  and  great  numbers  must  by  these 
means  become  bitten ; yet  a rabid  cat  is  comparatively  a rare  ^occur- 
rence. When  rabies  makes  its  appearance  in  the  cat,  it  shews  itself 
with  much  of  its  mischievous  character. 
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the  complaint*.  As  these  animals,  already  particularised, 
are  those  only  in  which  the  inherent  aptitude  to  a spontane- 
ous origin  of  rabies  is  appropriate,  so  it  appears,  from  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  experiment  and  observation,  that 
they  only  are  capable  of  communicating  the  disease.  In  all 
others,  the  inherent  aptitude  for  spontaneous  generation  of 
it,  as  well  as  the  power  of  reproducing  it,  are  wanting,  and 
conflned  to  a capability  of  receiving  it  by  inoculationt.  Our 


♦ A priori,  the  rabid  malady  would  appear  ’most  likely  to  be  gene- 
rated within  the  carnivorous  constitution,  and,  also,  that  its  specific 
character  of  cornmunicaMe  quality  should  be  confined  there.  The  mor- 
bid compound  is  there  chemically  elaborated,  and  readilj'  finds  a nidus 
for  its  germination.  A septic  tendency  in  animals  who  live  on  flesh, 
we  are  fully  aware,  gives  rise  to  peculiar  diseased  combinations  at  first 
highly  inflammatory,  and,  next,  assuming  a putrid  and  infectious  cha- 
racter. 

f Opinions,  however,  vary  on  this  point,  and  discordant  facts  are 
quoted  that  tend  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  the  truth  ; and, 
although  my  own  opinion  decidedly  leans  to  an  incapability  of  commu- 
nicating rabies  by  any  animals  except  the  members  of  the  canine  and 
feline  genera,  yet  candoui  requires  that  every  thing  should  be  stated 
that  has  weight  on  either  side  of  the  question.  It  was  long  a popular 
bugbear,  that  the  bite  of  a human  person,  or  the  a|)plication  of  the 
saliva  of  one  labouring  under  rabid  hydrophobia,  to  an  abraded  sur- 
face, was  capable  of  producing  the  disease  in  another**.  Analogy  and 
more  extended  experience  gradually  taught  us  to  think  otherwise.  The 
Drs.  Vaughan  and  Babington  submitted  the  matter  to  a course  of  rigid 
experiment  j but,  although  they  inoculated  dogs  and  other  animals,  1 
believe,  with  every  caution  to  render  the  experiments  complete,  yet 
they  both  wholly  failed  in  producing  it.  A similar  result  has  followed 
similar  experiments  by  Dr.  Zinke,  and  others,  who  extended  the  trial 
to  horses,  asses,  kine,  sheep,  and  pigs,  but  which  all  escaped  unhurt. 
However,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  testimony  of  Messrs.  Magendie  and 
Biiassi.et,  as  detailed  in  the  London  Med.  Repos.,  vol.  iv,  p.  35,  there  is 
a possibility  of  reproducing  this  disease  in  the  quadruped  by  inocula- 
tion with  virus  secreted  in  the  human  system.  The  following  account  of 

*•  It  is  noted,  by  more  Ilian  one  aiiihor,  that  a mother  has  continued  to  kis» 
a hydrophobic  child  incessantly,  without  hurt  ; and  as  \vc  know  that  the  saliva, 
111  such  eases,  is  ejeeted  with  forec,  surely  she  could  not  escape  without  being 
snhjectcd  to  some  danger,  were  the  lininan  saliva  infeetioii.s. 
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next  object  is,  therefore,  to  inquire  what  animals  are  thus 
capable  of  receiving  the  rabid  malady  by  communication.  Our 
own  experience  and  authenticated  written  accounts  teach  us 
that  man,  the  horse,  the  mule,  the  ass,  neat  cattle,  the 
sheep,  the  goat,  swine,  the  bear,  the  remaining  members  of 
the  feline  genus,  hares  and  rabits,  are  all  of  them  liable  to 
it.  Occasional  mention  has  also  been  made  of  other  animals, 
and,  from  analogy,  we  are  not  warranted  in  concluding  the 
accounts  untrue*.  The  feathered  tribe  have  been  long  sup- 


the  experiment  is  extracted  from  another  source  : — “A  I’Hotel-Dieu  de 
“ Paris,  le  19  Juillet,  1813,  MM.  Magendie  et  Breschet,  prirent  de 
“ la  salive  avant  la  mort  du  nomm6  Sarlu  (dans  les  veines  M.  Du- 
“ PUYTREN  injecta  d’abord  deux  grains  d'opium,  puis  quatre,  ensuite 
“ huit  grains  dissous  dans  I’eau  distilMe)  ; ils  transporterent  cette  salive 
“ A vingt  pas  de  sonlet,  k I’aide  d’un  morceaux  de  linge,  et  en  inocule- 
“ rent  a deux  chiens  hiens  portans.  L’un  d’eux  devint  enrage  le  17 
“ Juillet,  et  en  mordit  deu.x  autres,  dont  I’lm  etoit  en  plein  rage,  le  26 
“ Aout ; ce  qui  porte  i croire,  que  I’homme  peut  transmettre  cette  terri- 
“ ble  maladie.”  {Dissertation  de  M.  Ch.  Busnout,  Paris,  1814,  p.  27). 
But,  when  it  is  considered  that  this  experiment  is  in  direct  contradiction 
to  so  many  others,  conducted  with  equal  care,  its  evidence  can  only  be 
viewed  in  a doubtful  light. 

With  regard  to  a capability  in  other  animals  to  communicate  rabies, 
still  less  weight  is  attached  to  the  supposition,  although  this  also  has  its 
advocates.  Were  we  to  give  credence  to  the  vague  accounts  handed 
down  to  us  by  persons  who  took  no  pains  to  examine  into  the  truth,  we 
might  believe  M.  Baccius,  who  mentions  a gardener  who  died  hydro- 
phobous  from  the  bite  of  a rabid  cock,  or  M.  Duplanil’s  account  of  a si- 
milar event  occasioned  by  a rabid  horse  *=1^.  It  is  also  on  record,  that 
the  otter  has  communicated  the  disease  ; but  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  these,  and  similar  statements,  are  all  of  them  founded  in 
error,  and  we  are  enabled  to  oppose  to  them  the  authority  of  the  cele- 
brated Huzard,  who  has  been  at  great  pains  to  arrive  at  truth  with 
regard  to  this  subject.  He  asserts,  that  herbivorous  animals  do  not 
communicate  the  disease,  but  the  carnivorous  only  j and  that  all  the 
experiments  made  by  himself,  or  gained  from  others,  had  failed  in  pro- 
ducing it. 

Boerhaave  describes  it  as  occurring  in  the  monkey  (Ajrhorism  1132). 


*•  Mr.  Stevenson,  c,{  Noitoich,  was  biUen  by  a rabid  horse,  but  suffered  no  in- 
eonvenience.— PaD’v,  p.  187. 

\ 
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posed  to  be  capable  of  receiving  it,  and  some  late  experi- 
ments seem  to  confirm  this  opinion*. 

Having- endeavoured  to  satisfy  ourselves  what  animals  are 
capable  of  communicating  the  rabid  malady,  and  what  are 
able  to  receive  it  only,  we  will  proceed  to  inquire  the  mode 
by  which  this  morbid  communication  is  effected  between 
them.  We  have  abundant  evidence  that  this  disease  is  pro- 
duced by  the  insertion  of  a poison  diffused  through  the  salivaf 
of  certain  animals  when  labouring  under  rabies,  and  which 
insertion  is  usually  effected  by  means  of  a bite  X-  That  tlje 


^ Dr.  ZiNKE,  of  Jena,  produced  rabies  in  a cock  by  inoculation  with 
the  saliva  of  a mad  dog. — Valentin,  EeRre  sur  laRaye,  Journ.  dc  Med. 

VOl.  XXX. 

f In  a voluminous  work  before  mentioned,  written  by  aMons.  Trol- 
LiET,  it  is  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  rabid  virus  is  not  generated 
within  the  salivary  glands,  neither  is  the  saliva  the  vehicle  of  the  con- 
tagion. On  the  contrary,  the  frothy  slime  or  slaver  (have  ecumeH.<ic), 
furnished  by  the  bronchial  surfaces,  alone  contains  it:  hut  as  this  is  a 
new  view  of  the  subject,  and  propagated  by  an  author  of  resjiectability 
and  talent,  I shall  present  his  aphorismal  summary  of  it: 

Propositions  Aphoristiques : 1.  “La  salive  u’est  point  le  vehicule  du  virus 
“ de  la  rage.  2.  Les  gland  salivaircs  ne  presentent  ni  douleur  dans  le 
“ cours  de  la  maladie,  ne  traces  d’alteration  apres  la  mort.  3.  La  have 
“ equemeuse  est  etrangi)re  i la  salive  ; elle  vient  des  vois  aferiennes. 
“ 4.  La  membrane  muqueuse  des  bronches  est  le  si^ge  d’un  inflamma- 
“ tion  specifique;  elle  produit  le  virus  de  la  rage,  comme  la  membrane 
“ muqueuse  de  I’urethre  inflammC-e  produit  le  virus  de  la  bl6norrhagie 
“ syphilitique.” — Ndnvean  Traite  de  la  Kaye,  p.  673. 

J This  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  rabid  malady  is  as.  old  as  the  disease 
itself.  In  antient  times,  particular  families  or  tribes  (the  Marii  and 
P.siLn,  Africans,  who  practised  at  Rome,  were  of  this  kind)  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  drawing  out  the  poison  in  these  cases  by  suction  with  the 
mouth. — (Pi.iN.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  vii.)  jRlianus,  Hist.  Animal,  lib.  i,  chap. 
.51  ; Lucain  Pharsal.  lib.  ix,  v.  891. 

It  was  also  an  opinion  entertained  by  many  among  the  antients,  that 
the  salivary  secretion  alone  contained  the  seeds  of  the  disease.  Among 
the  moderns,  Saliu.s  Diversus,  Ponteac,  Dcciioisel,  Baudot,  Bonnet, 
Morcagnii,  Lieutaud,  are  neighbouring  authors  who  have  signalized 
themselves  by  their  researches  in  this  interesting  subject,  and  they  all 
maintain  the  same,  and  cite  numerous  facts  to  prove,  that  iicithir  by 
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saliva  is  tlie  only  secretion  capable  of  producing  this  effect  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  not  only  from  an  immense  mass  of 
analogical  testimony  afforded  by  our  own  observation  and  that 
of  others,  but  also  by  the  more  conclusive  evidence  of  innu- 
merable experiments  made  in  this  and  other  countries  with 
the  other  Huids  of  the  body,  all  of  which  failed  to  produce 
the  disease  ; neither  have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
solids  become  more  affected  with  the  materia  morbi  than  the 


the  solids,  or  by  any  of  the  fluids,  save  the  saliva  alone,  can  the  conta- 
gions rabies  be  generated. 

This  opinion  I consider  materially  strengthened  by  the  circumstance 
of  having  several  times  scratched  or  cut  myself  accidentally  with  my 
scalpel,  while  examining  the  dead  bodies  of  rabid  dogs,  and  from  which 
no  ill  consequences  resulted,  although  I never  did  more  (and  not  always 
that)  than  wash  the  wound  with  a little  spirit.  M.  Devalay,  of  Verdun, 
wounded  himself  under  similar  circumstances,  and,  without  any  precau- 
tions being  taken,  he  experienced  no  ill  effects  from  it.  A similar 
instance  is  also  related  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Paris,  17S3.  As  a further  proof,  also,  that  the  whole  of  the  fluids,  as 
well  as  the  solids,  of  the  trunk  of  the  body  are  wholly  incapable  of 
disseminating  the  disease  by  the  closest  intermixture,  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  of  Paris  for  1783,  p.  333,  may  be  quoted, 
which  contain  an  authentic  account  of  an  infant  extracted  from  the 
womb  of  a hydrophobous  woman  in  the  eighth  month  of  her  pregnancy, 
which  child  lived,  and  was  reared. 

As  a proof  of  the  inherent  capability  of  the  morbid  salivary  secre- 
tion to  produce  rabies,  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Zinke,  of  Jena,  afford 
conclusive  evidence.  A dog,  inoculated  in  the  fore  legs  with  rabid  sali- 
vary virus,  and  to  which  belladonna  was  daily  given,  died  on  the  eighth 
day.  Another,  who  was  inoculated  with  morbid  saliva,  mixed  with  a 
strong '’solution  of  arsenic,  wholly  escaped;  while  a cat,  inoculated 
with  the  same  saliva,  diluted  with  a tincture  of  cantharides,  became 
rabid  nine  days  after.  A rabbit  was  inoculated  with  a mixture  of  rabid 
saliva  and  volatile  alkali ; it  died  on  the  eleventh  day.  Another,  ino- 
culated with  virus  and  human  saliva,  escaped  disease.  A dog,  inoculated 
with  the  same  morbid  saliva,  mixed  with  a diluted  solution  of  phospho- 
rus, although  he  became  sick  on  the  fifth  day,  n'evertheless  escaped  in- 
fection. A cock,  inoculated  with  the  same  saliva,  mixed  with  some  of 
the  gastric  juice  of  a cat,  died  on  the  fourteenth  day. 
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fluids  *.  We  are,  nevertheless,  constrained  to  admit  that 
there  are  respectable  authorities  who,  on  the  contrary,  main- 
tain an  opinion  that  various  other  agencies  besides  the  mere  sa- 
liva may  operate  in  producing  the  diseaset;  among  whom, Drs. 
Hamilton  and  Bardsley  stand  conspicuous : these  gentle- 
men entertain  a notion  that  the  iiifection  may  be  received  in  a 
state  of  vapour  either  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  or  by 
inhalation,  or  by  both  J.  Others  conceive  it  possible  that  it 


=*=  La  chair,  le  sang,  le  lait  et  les  humeurs  de  I’animal  enrag6,  nc 
coinmuniquent  point  la  rage. — Trolliet,  p.  576. 

t Among  the  antients  who  ranged  under  this  head,  the  names  of  Di- 
AScoRiDES,  Gai.f.n,  and  Mathiolus,  appear  : while,  among  those  of  later 
date,  we  find  the  respectable  authorities  of  Boerhaave,  Van  Swieten, 
Hoffman,  and  Sauvagesj  and  were  we  to  believe  the  accounts  that  cre- 
dulity and  ignorance  have  handed  dqwn,  we  might  indeed  extend  the 
infectious  process  to  an  interminable  end.  Fernel,  with  great  gravity, 
relates,  that  some  hunters,  having  killed  a mad  wolf,  were  imprudent 
enough  to  eat  a part  of  him,  and  were  all  attacked  with  rabies,  although 
he  owns  that  some  of  them  recovered. — {De  ahd.  rcr.  cniis.)  Sauvaces, 
on  the  authority  of  one  Schenkius,  speaks  of  an  aubergiste,  who,  serving 
some  of  his  guests  with  pork  of  a rabid  swine,  occasioned  hydrophobia 
in  them  all : it  seems  the  infection  was  so  subtil,  that  it  did  not  wait  until 
their  departure,  but  they  were  immediately  attacked. — This  is  wholesale 
dealing  ! 

J Elaborate  as  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  its  hypotheses  are  chiefly 
founded  on  argument  and  theorj'.  The  Reports  of  Dr.  Bardsley  are 
drawn  with  care  and  ingenuity  ; and,  in  support  of  his  opinions,  he  de- 
tails some  facts  which  give  colour  to  his  arguments,  but,  unless  these 
facts  should  be  followed  b}'  many  others  of  the  same  nature,  and  un- 
questionably authentic,  they  will  avail  little  towards  overturning  the 
contrary  opinions  above  stated,  which  are  supported  by  still  longer  ex- 
perience, more  extensive  observation,  and  a wider  range  of  experiment. 
The  immediate  fact  on  which  Dr.  Bardsley  grounds  his  opinion  relative 
to  the  capability  of  receiving  rabies  by  means  of  infected  vapour,  was 
gained  from  Mr.  Trevalyan’s  experiments.  This  gentleman,  after  losing 
almost  a pack  of  hounds  by  madness,  was  led  to  suspect  that  contagion 
might  lurk  in  the  surrounding  materials  of  his  kennel.  The  litter  was 
carefully  destroj'cd,  the  beuches  were  scalded,  the  joints,  crevices,  &e. 
were  painted,  and  the  walls  white-washed  ; the  pavement  was  also 
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may  make  its  way  into  tiie  constitution  through  the  mediutn 
of  an  epithelium,  or  mucous  surface,  as  lliat  of  the  nostrils, 
lips,  or  eyelids*;  and  with  still  less  probability  or  fact  to  sup- 
port their  theory,  some  suppose  that  the  surface  of  the  skin 
throughout  is  capable  of  being  penetrated  with  the  poison  by 
the  simple  application  of  it  to  the  unabraded  surface.  A very 
few  only  have  been  led  into  an  opinion  that  it  was  possible 
for  the  rabid  virus  to  enter  the  circulation  through  the  me- 
dium of  matters  taken  into  the  stomach  t.  But,  however 


scalded  : nevertheless  the  rahies  again  appeared.  Mr.  Trevalyan  was 
now  more  than  ever  oonvineed  that  Isome  subtle  contagion  lodged  con- 
cealed within  the  apertures  of  the  benehes  or  pavement ; the  whole  was 
therefore  removed,  and  the  edifice  was  again  white-washed  and  painted, 
after  which  no  rabies  appeared.  Puzzling  as  this  appears  to  one  who 
.argues  that  no  contagion  can  lurk  thus  unseen,  and  be  generated  by 
inhalation,  it  may  yet  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  another  state- 
ment, equally  true,  that  fell  under  my  own  immediate  cognizance.  I 
was  requested,  in  1821,  by  Mr.  Yates,  of  Tring  Paylt,  to  examine  two 
servants,  a huntsman  and  whipper-in,  who  had  been  bitten  by  a hound 
evidently  rabid.  I cauterised  the  wounds  many  days  after  the  accident, 
and  neither  of  them  felt  any  future  inconvenience  from  the  accident. 
Three  or  four  of  the  hounds  had  already  become  rabid  in  succession, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  destroy  the  remainder  j to  which  I objected,  and 
recommended  that  a minute  examination  should  be  made  of  them  indi- 
vidually every  day.  Every  now  and  then,  however,  for  months  after- 
wards, an  individual  was  attacked  with  madness,  and,  at  length,  the 
whole  were  destroyed,  and  Mr.  Y.  procured  a new  paclt,  which  have 
never  become  affected,  although  living  in  the  same  kennel,  without  any 
precautions  having  been  made  use  of  to  prevent  latent  contagion. 

* On  the  authority  of  Dr.  Perceval,  Dr.  Bardsley  tells  us  of  a man, 
who,  during  his  sleep  on  the  ground,  was  licked  about  the  mouth  (but 
not  bitten)  by  an  infected  dog.  He  was  seized  with  hydrophobia,  and 
died  of  the  disease  : but  this  case,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  always 
considered  questionable. 

f Palmerius  states,  that  he  was  an  eye  witness  to  the  death  of  several 
horses  and  cows  which  had  eaten  the  litter  on  which  some  rabid  swine 
had  lain.  But  we  need  not  wonder  at  so  gross  an  error  having  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  former  authorities,  when  we  find  Dr.  Parry  (who 
appears  particularly  in  the  character  of  a critical  arbiter  between  what 
is  erroneous  and  true  on  the  subject  of  rabies,  as  well  symptomatic  as 
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cogent  may  be  the  arguments  made  use  of  to  support  these 
theories,  and  however  specious  may  be  the  appearances  of  a 
few  isolated  facts  in  their  favour,  when  w'eighed  against  the 
vast  body  of  evidence  and  the  numerous  experiments  col- 
lected from  authorities  the  most  imposing,  they  operate  little 
or  nothing  against  the  conviction,  that  the  saliva  of  a rabid 
animal,  and  the  saliva  only,  is  capable  of  exciting  hydropho- 
bia in  man,  or  madness,  as  it  is  called,  in  other  animals. 

Having  thus  traced  the  rabid  poison  from  its  rise  and  ori- 
gin to  its  insertion  into  the  animal  body,  let  us  now  proceed 
to  inquire,  what  are  the  chances  that  it  will  prove  baneful  ; 
what  time  usually  intervenes  between  its  insertion  and  active 
operations;  and,  when  so  acting,  what  are  the  symptoms  it 
produces,  and  what  its  supposed  modus  operandi  ? 

It  is  fortunate,  that,  out  of  the  numbers  bitten  by  a rabid 
animal,  many  escape  without  infection.  A variety  of  circum- 
stances may  tend  to  this  favourable  issue,  among  which 
may  be  reckoned  the  intervention  of  substances  between  the 
biter  and  the  bitten;  as  the  wool  of  sheep,  and  the  thick 
hair  of  some  dogs  *.  Another  cause  occasionally  operates,  in 


specific)  perpetuating  an  account  like  the  following  ; — “ A farmer,  in  my 
“ neighbourhood,  lost  a cow  by  the  black  water  and  yellows,  that  is,  a 
“ disease  with  jaundice.  This  cow  he  gave  to  be  eaten  by  his  i)igs, 
“ consisting  of  a sow,  and  three  pigs  ten  months  old,  and  five  of  two 
“ months.  Within  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards,  one,  which  was  ten 
“ months  old,  and  the  master  pig,  and  which  had  therefore  eaten  more 
“ than  either  of  the  rest,  became  furiously  mad,”  &c.  What  became  of 
the  mistress  pig  One  would  suppose  that  the  old  lady  would  have  had 
her  share.  Of  what  weak  materials  even  great  men  often  build  their 
theories ! 

* In  the  human  subject,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  interposed 
dress  wipes  the  saliva  from  the  teeth,  and  saves  many  who  would  be 
otherwise  fatally  inoculated.  But,  independent  of  this,  there  appears 
to  be  much  less  constitutional  liability  in  the  human  subject  to  receive 
the  rabid  contagion  than  exists  in  the  brute.  Out  of  twenty  persons, 
bitten  l)y  one  dog,  Mr.  Hunter  informs  us  (although  no  prophylactics 
were  employed),  one  only  became  h3Mlrophobous.  Dr.  Vaughan  relates, 
that  between  twenty  and  thirt\'  persons  were  bitten  by  another  dog,  out 
of  whioh  number  also  one  only  was  infected.  If  it  were,  however,  pos- 
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my  opinion,  very  powerfully  to  prevent  the  contagion  from 
being  received,  which  is  a peculiar  inaptitude  in  the  animal 
body  to  receive  the  rabid  poison  at  some  times  more  than 
at  others,  dependant  probably  on  a constitutional  idiosyn- 
crasy generated  within,  or  gathered  from,  the  operation  of 
external  circumstances,  as  peculiarity  of  situation,  variations 
in  temperature,  qualities  in  aliment,  &c.  See.  Not  only  do 
facts  coincide  with  this  opinion,  but  it  is  impossible  otherwise 
to  account  for  the  epidemial  as  well  as  endemial  character 
which  the  rabid  malady  sometimes  assumes. 

The  intervening  time  between  the  inoculation  by  the  rabid 
bite  and  the  appearance  of  the  consequent  disease,  is  very 
variable.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  the  effects  appear 
between  the  third  and  seventh  week.  Cases,  hovever,  do 
now  and  then  occur,  where  they  have  been  protracted  to 
three,  four,  or  even  a greater  number  of  months.  Although, 
therefore,  caution  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  even  after 
eight  weeks  have  elapsed,  yet  the  danger  may  be  considered 
as  inconsiderable  after  that  time.  A week  is  the  shortest 
period  1 have  met  with  between  the  bite  and  rabid  appear- 
ances *. 


sible  to  credit  the  accounts  of  the  ravages  of  wolves,  we  might  be  led 
to  believe  that  a superior  degree  of  certainty  attended  the  contagion 
when  received  from  them.  Mons.  Troli.iet  relates  that,  of  twenty-three 
persons  bitten  by  a wolf,  thirteen  were  infected  with  the  disease.  In 
the  Metn.  de  la  Soc.  Roy.  de  Med.  p.  122,  mention  is  made  of  two  human 
persons,  with  many  horses  and  cows,  being  bitten  by  a rabid  wolf,  in 
September  1772,  and  that  every  one  of  these  became  affected.  Baudot, 
also,  gives  an  account  of  no  less  than  forty  oxen,  cows,  horses,  dogs, 
&c.,  bitten  by  a mad  wolf,  in  the  month  of  June  1765,  the  majority  of 
which  died.  I might  multiply  these  instances  handed  down  to  us  bv  the 
industry  of  collators,  but  the  authorities  are,  in  general,  so  dubious, 
that  they  should  be  received  cum  yrano  salis.  It,  however,  may  be  ad- 
mitted, that  as  the  wolf  usually  attacks  the  face,  which  is  not  only  un- 
covered, but,  it  is  probable,  is  more  certainly  and  more  quickly  acted 
on  than  other  parts  of  the  body,  so,  in  this  way,  greater  danger  may 
arise  from  the  rabid  wolf  than  the  rabid  dog. 

* In  the  human  subject,  if  an  average  can  be  taken  in  so  variable  a 
matter,  we  maj^  consider,  that  from  thirty  to  fifty  days  between  the  bite 
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I am  fully  persuaded,  that  accidental  circumstances  also 
have  some  influence  in  determining  the  time  of  the  attack, 
from  repeatedly  seeing  it  follow  directly  after  any  great  ex- 
citement, as  that  of  travelling,  particularly  in  hot  and  dry 
weather.  Tiie  oestrum  of  bitches  favours  the  approach  ; and, 
in  fact,  whatever  tends  greatly  to  accelerate  the  circulation 
af)pears  to  produce  a more  early  developement  of  the  disease. 
Tlie  certaintij  of  the  attack  is  also,  1 have  reason  to  believe, 
greatly  increased,  as  well  as  hastened,  according  to  the  part 
bitten.  1 have  very  seldom  known  any  animal  escape  which 
was  bitten  in  the  head  or  face;  and  1 have,  in  almost  every 
instance,  observed  less  time  to  intervene  in  these  cases  than 
in  others  bitten  elsewhere.  This  circumstance  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  other  French  and  English 
authors. 

Symptoms  of  Rabies. — I shall  now  proceed  to  describe 
the  pathognomonick  and  occasional  appearances  of  the  rabid 
malady,  premising  that  the  varieties  in  both,  but  particularly 
in  the  latter,  are  so  numerous,  that  hardly  any  two  cases  pre- 
sent themselves  under  a directly  similar  aspect.  It  is  how- 
ever certain, that,  by  the  aid  of  the  pathognomonick  symptoms, 
the  disease  may  be  always  detected  without  fear  of  mistake. 
The  extent  of  the  former,  and  the  necessity  for  a distinct 


and  hydrophobic  symptoms  will  include  the  greatest  number  of  cases.  ; 
Instances,  however,  occur,  where  the  period  is  extended  much  beyond 
this  average.  One  of  Dr.  Parry’s  cases  was  seven  months;  Dr.  Meau 
met  with  one  of  eleven  months.  Gai.en  has  informed  us  of  one  of  twelve 
months.  In  the  Phil.  Trans,  of  Paris,  No.  445,  a case  is  detailed,  by 
M.  Nourse,  occurring  after  fifteen  months.  Neither  is  there  any  reason 
to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  any  of  these  statements;  but  what  are  we 
to  think  of  the  case  related  by  C.elius  Avrelianus,  which  took  place 
after  seven  years;  of  Sai.mitii’s,  after  eighteen  years;  and  of  that 
met  with  in  the  Epliemeridcs  dcs  Curieu.c  dc  la  Xahtre,'  “ I’histoire 
“ d’unc  femme  qui  devint  hydrophobe  qne  vingt  ans  apres.?”  which  are, 
however,  all  outdone  by  DouoN.'fi's,  who,  in  Obs.  Med.,  chap,  xii,  speaks 
of  hydrophobia  occurring  thirty  j'ears  after  the  bite.  To  these  we  may 
reply — ircdite  vult ! 
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notice  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  latter,  render  a perspicuous 
account  of  the  disease  extremely  difficult,  and  necessarily 
extend  it  beyond  the  limits  of  a summary. 

Rabies,  or  Madness,  commonly  commences  with  some 
peculiarity  of  manner,  some  departure  from  the  ordinary  ha- 
bits, or  by  the  introduction  of  new  ones.  In  many  instances, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  smaller  and  closely  domesticated 
kinds  of  dogs,  this  peculiarity  consists  in  a disposition  to  pick 
up  straws,  thread,  paper,  or  other  small  objects  *.  In 
others,  the  first  symptom  noticed,  is  an  eag’er  and  unceasing" 
attempt  to  lick  the  anus  or  parts  of  g'eneration  of  another 
dog-t.  The  lapping  of  their  own  urine  is  a common  and  early 
symptom  of  madness,  and  one  that  should  be  particularly  in- 
quired for,  and,  when  it  is  found  to  exist,  I know  of  none  that 
should  be  regarded  as  more  strongly  characteristic  of  rabies, 
and  of  no  other  complaint.  Some  dogs  shew  an  early  dispo- 
sition to  lick  every  thing  cold  about  them,  as  iron,  stone,  &c. 
These,  and  other  peculiarities,  often  appear  in  dogs  under 
immediate  observation,  one,  two,  or  even  three  days,  before 
the  more  decisive  and  active  symptoms.  The  eyes,  in  this 
early  stage,  are,  in  some  cases,  rather  more  bright,  lively, 
and  red  than  usual ; but,  on  the  contrary  in  others,  and 
more  particularly  when  the  disease  is  to  assume  the  mild 
form,  called  dumb  madness,  they  often  present  a dull  aspect, 
and  a purulent  discharge.  In  the  wild  or  raging  madness, 
both  the  eyes  and  nose,  sometimes,  also  discharge  a purulent 
moisture,  which  has  occasioned  these  cases  to  be  sometimes 
mistaken  for  distemper.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  a sullen  man- 
ner and  disposition  to  hide  or  retreat  from  observation,  as 


* I have  repeatedly  seen  dogs,  which,  before  they  became  at  all  sus- 
pected of  madness,  had  for  a day  or  two  industriously  employed  them- 
selves in  this  way,  so  that,  not  the  smallest  loose  object  of  any  kind  re- 
mained on  the  floor,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  the  owners. 

j-  In  one  instance,  I foretold  the  approach  of  the  disease  by  the  un- 
common attachment  of  a pug  pnppy  to  a kitten,  which  he  was  conti- 
nually licking,  as  well  as  the  cold  nose  of  another  pug  that  was  with 
him. 
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early  characteristics  of  madness ; and  these  appearances  are 
certainly  not  unusual  in  hounds  and  kennelled  dogs,  but  they 
are  less  frequently  observed  in  the  smaller  kinds,  or  in  such 
as  live  within  doors,  and  are  more  immediately  about  our 
persons  *.  Costiveness  is  not  uncommon  in  the  incipient 
stage;  in  the  latter  it  is  still  more  frequent.  An  early  sick- 
ness and  vomiting  often  appear,  but  although  ineffectual 
retchings  may  continue,  actual  vomiting  does  not  often  ac- 
company the  complaint  through  its  progress;  the  peculiarity 
of  the  inflammation  in  the  stomach  rather  tends  to  retain  the 
ingesta  within  it.  Indeed,  this  circumstance  forms  one  of  the 
strongest  criteria  of  the  existence  of  the  disease,  as  will  be 
hereafter  noticed. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  one  of  the  first  symptoms  to  be  that  of 
continually  licking,  or  violently  scratching,  some  particular 
part  of  the  body.  A close  examination  of  such  part  will  fre- 
quently detect  a scar,  or  the  remains  of  the  wound  by  which 


* I have  great  reason  to  think  that  much  of  the  discrepancy  we  meet 
with  in  the  various  accounts  that  appear  relative  to  rabies,  arises  from  the 
c onfmed  field  of  observation  from  whence  they  are  drawn.  One  gives 
a detail  of  rabies  as  it  has  appeared  in  one  or  two  individual  cases  that 
accidentally  fell  under  his  notice  ; another  describes  it  as  it  is  found  to 
xist  among  hounds,  pointers,  or  other  large  dogs  only  ; and  a third  draws 
a portrait  of  it  as  it  shewed  itself  among  the  smaller  and  confined  dogs 
in  close  domestication  j and  yet  each  (not  considering  that  original  cha- 
racter and  habit  stamp  a still  further  variety  on  a disease  already  suf- 
ficiently variable)  expects  all  future  eases  exactly  to  coincide  with  his 
own  statement,  or  that  they  should  fully  bear  him  out  in  his  own  views 
of  the  subject.  In  the  larger  breeds  of  dogs,  and  particularly  in  ken- 
nelled ones,  as  hounds,  &c.,  where  close  domestication  has  not  wholly 
reclaimed  their  native  ferocity,  rabies  may,  and  indeed  does,  shew  itself 
with  much  of  that  wildness  and  mischievous  character  that  has  gained 
it  the  name  of  madness.  The  rabies  of  the  wolf  and  fox,  although  close 
congeners  of  the  dog,  and  that  likewise  of  the  half-reclaimed  cat,  is 
always  stamped  with  a ferocity  and  malignance  of  character  that  is 
foreign  to  what  usually  occurs  in  the  smaller  and  more  domesticated 
breeds,  in  which  cultivation  has  wrought  such  an  entire  change  of  their 
nature,  that  even  their  symptomatic  appearances  under  disease  arc,  in 
a great  degree,  altered  by  it. 
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the  poison  was  received ; and  when  the  former  wound  can- 
not be  found  in  this  way,  if  a true  history  of  the  case  can  be 
gained,  it  will  always  be  found  that  the  inoculation  was  re- 
ceived on  the  part  so  scratched  or  licked  ; and  1 have  reason 
to  believe  that  this  morbid  sympathy  in  the  bitten  part  ex- 
ists more  or  less  in  every  case  *.  The  appetite  is  by  no  means 
always  affected  in  either  early  or  continued  rabies  ; on  the 
contrary,  food  is  not  only  eaten,  but  digested  also,  during 
the  first  stages  ; and  some  will  eat  almost  to  the  last,  but 
with  them  the  food  is  seldom  digested.  That  no  disincli- 
nation to  liquids  exists,  will  be  readily  acknowledged  by 
all  who  observe  the  disease  with  only  common  attention : 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  no  aversion  to  water  is  ever  ob- 
served. In  the  early  stages,  liquids  are  taken  as  usual,  and 
some  continue  to  take  them  so  throughout  the  complaint ; 
others  cannot,  from  a swelling  and  paralysis  of  the  parts  of 
deglutition,  readily  swallow  them  in  the  advanced  stages, 
but,  in  such,  no  spasm  is  occasioned  by  the  attempt,  nor  does 
it  occasion  pain  or  dread;  on  the  contrary,  from  the  heat  and 
thirst  occasioned  by  the  fever,  water  is  sought  for,  and,  in 
most  cases,  an  extreme  eagerness  is  expressed  t for  it.  The 


^ I have  seen  a dog  which  had  been  known  to  have  been  bitten  in  the 
foot,  some  weeks  afterwards  begin  to  lick  the  part,  at  first  gently,  then 
violently,  incessantly  whining  over  it,  as  though  distressed  with  the  sen- 
sation produced,  until,  at  last,  he  has  proceeded  actually  to  gnaw  it. 
1 have  witnessed  the  same  thing  happening  to  other  parts,  as  the  lips 
and  ears,  which  have  been  rubbed  or  scratched  with  anxious  perse- 
verance from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  complaint,  when  the  rabid 
bites  have  been  received  there. 

f Perhaps  a greater  instance  of  pertinacity  is  not  on  record  than 
that  which  marks  Dr.  Parry’s  treatment  of  the  various  testimonies  to  this 
fact.  Although  these  testimonies  are  given  by  authorities  equal  to  his 
own,  and  by  those  wl^ose  opportunities  for  observation,  and  habits  of  im- 
proving them,  rendered  them  worthy  of  implicit  confidence  ; yet  to 
establish  a visionary  and  short-lived  theory,  and  notoriously  without  one 
authentic  fact  to  support  him,  he  has,  in  the  most  unfair  and  illiberal 
manner,  endeavoured  to  weaken  the  credibility  of  them,  and,  by  argu- 
ments the  most  weak  and  futile,  has  attempted  to  prove,  that,  of  necessity, 
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experience  of  more  than  twenty  years,  1 ag-ain  repeat,  ha* 
never  produced  one  instance  where  any  thing-  like  spasm  was 
present  in  the  throat,  and  where  a consequent  dread  of  swal- 
lowing, or  pain  from  the  attempts  to  do  it,  appeared  iu  the 
slightest  degree. 

An  early  and  marked  alteration  of  temper  usiialh'  presents 
itself,  and  this  so  generally  as  to  form  a distinguishing  feature 


(logs  must  also  be  hj’drophobous,  because  the  human  subject  is  so.  His 
dictum  on  this  matter  he  considers  sufficient  to  overturn  all  the  collected 
facts  which  go  to  prove  the  direct  contrary  ; and  the  whole  of  this  other- 
wise ingenious  production  is  a lamentable  proof  to  what  even  great 
minds  will  stopp  when  a favourite  point  is  to  be  established. 

Mr.  Meynell  expressly  says,  n\ad  dogs  have  no  abhorrence  or  dread 
of  water,  and  that  they  will  eagerly  lap  it  even  the  day  before  their 
death.  He  also  notices  the  paralysis  that  often  renders  their  attempts  to 
drink  abortive. 

Dr.  John  Hunter,  who  w'as  not  accustomed  to  state  facts  without  ex- 
amination, says,  that  “ mad  dogs  can  swallow  solids  and  liquids  through 
“ the  whole  disease.” — 2'rans.  of  a Soc.  for  the  linproremeut  of  Medical 
Knomledgc,  p.  296. 

Dr.  Hamilton  also  says,  “ A rabid  dog  never  avoids  water,  and  lajis 
“ whatever  liquid  food  is  set  before  him,  long  after  the  poison  can  be 
“ communicated  by  his  bite.”. — Remarks  on  Hydrophobia,  vol.  i,  p.  12- 
16. 

In  a case  of  rabies,  related  by  Mr.  Youatt,  he  says,  “ On  the  fourth 
“ day,  he  not  only  eagerly  lapped  milk  and  water,  but  readily  swnllon-ed 
“ it.” — Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  xxxi,  p.  231. — In  another  case,  he 
observes,  “ On  the  third  day,  though  his  thirst  was  excessive,  and  he 
“plunged  his  whole  face  in  water,  yet  he  could  not  swallow : but  he 
“ was  not  prevented  by  spasm  ; the  cause  was  purely  mechanical.” 
A third  case  states,  that  “ the  dog  ate  and  drank  heartily  before  his 
“ death.” — See  London  Medical  Journal,  and  London  Repository,  Cases  2, 
3,  and  5. 

• “ Cette  chienne,  avoit  i-w  et  inang6  apr^s  avoir  mordu.” — Journal  dc 
Medccine,  vol.  xxxix. 

“ Lc  loup  mangeoit  tranquillement  une  chevre,  et  celui  de  Frejus 
“ traversa  plusicurs  fois  de  grandes  rivieres  k la  nage.” — I'oj/.  d’.Arluc, 
Rerueil  Periodique,  vol.  iv. 

“ 11  est  done  dangcreux  dc  concleur  de  cc  qu’un  animal  voit  et  mange 
“ et  traverse  une  riviere  ciu’il  n’est  point  alteint  de  la  rage.” — Tboi.i  iti, 
Xov.  Trait,  de  la  Rage,  p.  276. 
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of  the  complaint.  Some  instances  certainly  occur  in  the  lap- 
dog  breeds,  where  no  alteration  of  temper  whatever  appears, 
but  these  cases  usually  belong  to  that  variety  of  the  disease 
called  dumb  madness.  In  all  others,  a marked  dillerence  in 
temper  may  be  usually  observed  early  in  the  complaint,  which, 
at  first,  consists  rather  of  a pettish  irritability  than  any  settled 
mischievous  tendency  ; and  with  few  exceptions,  a peculiar 
impatience  of  restraint  is  manifested.  The  first  oflensive  symp- 
toms are  often  directed  towards  cals,  while  dogs  remain  unmo- 
lested. Next,  however,  dogs,  particularly  strange  ones,  are 
attacked,  but  those  they  are  acquainted  with  are  still  safe;  and 
as  the  complaint  gains  ground,  even  these  are  not  spared. 

As  the  disease  advances  beyond  the  immediate  attack  of 
these  precursory  symptoms,  it  assumes  a more  marked  cha- 
racter. It  either,  by  its  immediate  communication  with  or 
direct  attack  on  the  sensorium  and  organs  of  respiration,  pro- 
duces increased  excitement  of  manner,  quickness,  and  irrita- 
bility ; or  otherwise,  by  confining  its  specific  inflammation 
more  particularly  to  the  bowels,  it  appears  under  a milder  n 
character  of  diminished  energy  and  of  more  patient  suffering. 
These  two  leading  varieties  in  the  complaint  have  given  rise 
to  the  distinctions  known  among  sportsmen,  of  raging  and 
dumb  madness.  But  attention  to  the  following  description 
will  shew  that  the  symptoms  that  might  be  supposed  pecu- 
liar to  one  are  so  often  blended  with  the  other,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  them  with  nosological  accuracy;  for  as 
the  distinctions  that  really  belong  to  the  disease  are  the 
effects  of  the  difference  of  parts  principally  attacked  by  the 
morbid  inflammation,  or,  in  other  words,  as  the  specific  at- 
tack may  be  more  immediately  confined  to  the  cerebral,  tho- 
racic, or  abdominal  viscera;  and  as  it  is  not  uncommon  for  all 
these  parts  to  partake  of  the  affection,  sometimes  in  equal, 
and,  at  others,  in  unequal  degrees;  so  we  can  easily  under- 
stand how  the  principal  symptoms  whicli  characterise  these 
two  varieties  may  be  blended  in  the  same  subject.  For  the 
convenience,  however,  of  noting  such  features  as  are  in  many 
cases  companions,  1 will  proceed  with  (/ach  variety  sepa- 
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rately,  but  not  without  again  observing  that  the  distinction 
is  one  of  convenience  rather  than  of  fact,  inasmuch  as  that 
no  one  character  which  is  observed  to  appear  in  one  of  the 
varieties  but  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  other  also. 

Raging  Madness* , as  it  is  called,  is  that  state  of  increas- 
ed excitement  and  irritability  which  often  begins  to  shew  it- 
self immediately  after  the  precursory  symptoms.  Sometimes 
these  precursors  are  passed  over  unnoticed,  and  it  is  therefore 
supposed  that  the  animal  is  at  once  attacked  with  the  appear- 
ances that  follow.  It  is,  however,  very  seldom  that  these 
present  themselves  in  any  considerable  degree  at  once. 
Those  already  described  usually  appear  as  monitory  ones, 
and  therefore  greatly  lessen  the  danger  that  arises  from  mad 
dogs.  This  variety  of  rabies,  called  the  raging,  shews  itself 
by  a general  quickness  of  manner,  sudden  starlings,  great 
watchfulness,  and  a disposition  to  be  acted  on  by  sudden 
impressions,  as  sudden  noises,  the  appearance  of  a stranger, 
&c.  This  watchfulness,  however,  often  yields  to  a momen- 
tary stupor,  and  inclination  to  doze.  The  dog  breathes  quick, 
sometimes  the  panting  is  excessive,  and  where  Ihe  pulse  can 
be  examined  it  is  invariably  found  hard  and  very  quick.  The 
irritability  in  these  cases  is  marked  by  great  impatience  of 
controul;  and  even  when  no  aptitude  to  attack  or  act  offen- 
sively towards  those  around  may  appear,  yet  a disposition  to 
resist  any  offence  offered  commonly  shews  itself.  A stick 
held  to  such  a dog  t is  sure  to  excite  his  anger,  even  from 


* It  is  a curious  fact,  but  it  is  no  less  true  than  curious,  that  the  ra- 
bies of  very  young  dogs  is  always  of  this  kind.  I never  saw  a rabid 
puppy  that  did  not  exhibit  marks  of  considerable  delirium  and  much 
mischievous  tendency  towards  every  living  being  indiscriminately. 
That  affection  of  the  throat,  and  paralysis  of  the  parts  of  deglutition, 
producing  dumb  madness,  I never  met  with  in  any  but  an  adult  dog. 

f Tills  disposition  to  become  irritated  on  the  slightest  shew  of  oft'ence, 
is,  I think,  a very  strong  and  almost  invariable  eharaetcr  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  it  accompanies  not  only  this  but  the  dumb  or  milder  variety 
in  most  instances  also.  1 cannot  say  I have  never  seen  eases  witliout  it  ; 
occasionally,  the  paralysis,  stupor,  and  weakness  so  benumbs  the  facul- 
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those  he  is  most  fond  of,  and  he  will  sieze  and  shake  it  with 
violence : the  same  will  happen  if  the  foot  is  held  out.  Be“ 
sides  this  resistance  displayed,  a peculiarly  treacherous  dispo- 
sition, already  hinted  at,  is  a common  feature  of  this  vari- 
ety of  the  complaint,  and  is  often  present  in  the  other  also. 
Without  any  warning-,  and  often  in  the  midst  of  caresses  ap- 
parently received  with  pleasure,  he  will  at  once  turn  and 
snap  at  those  noticing-  him  ; or  he  will  readily  come  when  he 
is  called,  and  with  every  mark  of  tractability  will  wag  his 
tail  and  seem  pleased,  but,  on  a sudden,  he  will  seem  to  re- 
ceive a counter  impression,  and  hastily  bite  the  person  who 
called  him.  This  stage  is  also  marked,  particularly  in  larger 
dogs,  with  an  utter  fearlessness  of  danger  and  contempt 
of  every  menace.  Every  restraint  is  most  unwillingly  sub- 
mitted to ; he  shakes  his  chain  with  extreme  violence, 
and,  when  confined  without  one,  he  attempts  to  gnaw  his 
way  out.  The  vessels  that  are  placed  before  him  he  over- 
turns or  breaks. 

Every  variety  of  rabies  begets  a disposition  to  rove,  but 
as,  in  the  dumb  kinds,  the  paralysis,  stupor,  and  prostration 
of  strength  are  hindrances  to  it,  so  it  is  more  particularly  ap- 
parent in  the  raging  variety.  This  disposition  shews  itself 
by  no  attempt  to  escape  altogether,  neither  does  it  appear  a 
delirious  affection  -,  on  the  contrary,  much  method  is  display- 
ed in  it,  which  makes  it  rather  seem  an  instinctive  disposition 
common  to  all  to  propagate  the  disease.  In  its  early  stages, 
before  the  strength  is  much  impaired,  dogs  will  travel  im- 
mense distances  under  this  impulse.  Such  a dog  trots  along, 
and  industriously  looks  out  for  every  other  within  his  reach 
or  sight.  Whenever  he  discovers  one,  little  or  large,  he  first 
goes  up  and  smells  to  him,  in  the  usual  way  of  dogs. 


ties,  that  even  this  shew  of  resistance  is  wanting  : but  these  instances 
are  comparatively  so  rare  to  those  wherein  it  is  otherwise,  that  I cannot 
impress  it  too  strongly  on  the  notice  of  those  concerned,  that,  when  a 
dog,  otherwise  mild  and  inoffensive,  immediately  flies  at  a stick  held 
towards  him,  particularly  by  those  he  is  acquainted  with,  such  a dog 
may,  without  hesitation,  be  pronounced  rabid. 
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and  then  immediately  falls  on  him,  g-enerally  g^iving  him  one 
shake  only;  after  which,  he  commonly  trots  off  again  in 
search  of  another  object.  The  quickness  with  which  this  at- 
tack is  made  very  frequently  surprises  the  bitten  dog  so  much, 
as  to  prevent  his  immediately  resenting  it:  but  nothing  is 
more  erroneous  than  the  supposition,  that  a healthy  dog  in- 
stinctively knows  a rabid  or  mad  one.  I have  watched  these 
attacks  in  numerous  ca.ses,  and  I have  seen  the  mad  dog 
tumbled  over  and  over,  without  the  least  hesitation,  by 
others  that  he  had  attacked. 

During  this  march  of  mischief,  rabid  dogs  very  seldom, 
however,  turn  out  of  the  way  to  bite  human  passengers. 
Neither  do  they.often  attack  horses,  or  any  other  animals  but 
their  own  species.  Sometimes  they  will  not  go  out  of  their 
line  of  march  to  attack  these  even;  but,  trotting  leisurely 
along,  will  bite  only  those  which  fall  immediately  in  their 
way.  In  other  cases,  however,  where  the  natural  habit  is 
irritable  and  ferocious,  and  where  dogs  may  have  been  used 
to  worry  other  animals,  as  bull  dogs,  farmers’  dogs,  terriers, 
&c.,  a disposition  to  general  attack  is  sometimes  apparent ; 
and  by  such,  horses,  cows,  sheep,  pigs,  and  even  human 
persons,  are  all  indiscriminately  bitten. 

When  a rabid  dog  has  roved  about  for  an  indeterminate  pe- 
riod, as  ten  or  even  twenty  hours,  he  will  return  home  qui- 
etly, if  not  discovered  and  destroyed  in  his  progress;  which, 
in  cities  and  large  towns,  he  seldom  is.  But  in  the  country 
it  is  different,  and,  therefore,  this  peculiarity  has  not  an  op- 
portunity to  shew  itself;  for  there  the  unfortunate  animal  is 
soon  detected  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  manner,  and  is  imme- 
diately hunted.  If  not  overtaken,  he  is  too  much  alarmed  to 
return  soon  ; and,  before  he  has  time  to  recover  his  fright,  he 
IS  discovered  in  some  other  situation,  and  falls  a sacrifice  to 
the  anger  of  his  pursuers.  The  very  hunting  will,  of  course, 
do  to  him  what  it  would  to  any  other  dog  ; it  will  beget  fury: 
otherwise  there  w’ould  very  seldom  be  much  ferocity  apparent, 
and,  in  most  instances,  such  a dog  would  return  home  when 
thoroughly  tired. 
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The  voice,  also,  in  every  variety  of  rabies,  usually  forms  a 
strong-  characteristic  of  the  complaint.  In  the  irritable  vari- 
ety, the  alteration  is  first  observed  by  a more  quick  and  hasty 
method  of  barking-,  with  some  difference  also  in  the  usual 
tones  of  the  bark  ; by  degrees,  an  occasional  howl  either 
mixes  with  the  bark,  or  takes  place  of  it  altogether*.  This 
howl,  which  is  common  to  both  varieties  of  the  complaint,  is 
of  so  peculiar  a kind,  that  it  may  be  said  never  to  be  heard 
under  any  other  circumstance  than  from  a rabid  dog.  It  usu- 
ally consists  of  a single  howl,  repeated  at  uncertain  intervals 
with  the  head  held  up  t. 

Dumb  Madness  forms  the  other  and  most  frequent  vari- 
ety in  adult  dogs,  and  which  cases  appear  dependent  on 
a less  degree  of  sensorial  excitement,  but  with  more  mor- 
bid affection  of  the  bowels.  The  symptoms  are,  a dull, 
lieavy,  and  distressed  countenance ; and  as  the  disease  ad- 
vances, the  mouth  presents  an  appearance  of  inability  to  keep 
it  closed.  As  the  whole  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx  become  tu- 
mefied, the  muscles  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  those  of 
the  lower  jaw,  become  to  a certain  degree  paralyzed,  by 
which  the  Jaw  drops  and  the  tongue  hangs  pendulous  with- 
out the  mouth,  and  an  actual  inability  to  close  the  jaws 
takes  place.  A congestion  of  blood  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  tumefaction  of  the  parts,  and  the  tongue  from 
this  cause  appears  commonly,  in  these  cases,  livid  or  almost 


* It  is  evident,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a written  description  of  any 
peculiarity  of  voice,  but  the  rabid  howl  may  not  unaptly  be  resembled 
to  the  tones  produced  by  what  is  called,  among  sportsmen,  the  giving 
tongue  of  the  old  heavy  southern  harrier.  It  appears  composed  of 
something  between  a bark  and  a howl,  being  made  up  of  tones  longer 
than  the  one  and  shorter  than  the  other.  It  is,  however,  so  peculiar, 
that,  when  once  heard,  it  can  never  be  forgotten,  and  so  characteristic, 
that  it  may  be  almost  implicitly  relied  on.  I have,  in  several  instances, 
been  attracted  to  houses  where  dogs  have  been  confined  by  the  sound 
alone,  in  time  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of  their  danger. 

f Boerhaave  seems  to  have  this  howl  in  view,  when  he  says,  “ muti 
“ quoad  latratum,  murmuranles  tamen.” 
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black,  particularly  towards  its  apex  or  point : sometimes  a 
black  line  extends  through  its  whole  length.  The  paralytic 
affection  of  the  muscles  extending  to  the  oesophagus,  occa- 
sions a difficulty  and  sometimes  a total  inability  even  to 
swallow  either  liquids  or  solids.  In  general,  however,  the 
inability  does  not  extend  so  far,  but  is  principally  confined  to 
liquids,  which  are,  in  such  instances,  returned  as  fast  as  they 
are  lapped,  from  the  incapacity  of  the  pharynx  to  retain 
them  ; but  in  no  instance  do  the  attempts  to  swallow  appear 
to  excite  apprehension  or  give  pain.  The  mouth  itself  is 
sometimes  parched  and  dry,  at  others  it  is  moist,  and  a 
viscid  saliva  continually  flows  from  it.  The  tumefaction  of 
the  pharynx  occasions  a deep  choaking  kind  of  noise,  which 
sound  seems  to  issue  from  the  bottom  of  the  glottis.  In  this 
dumb  or  milder  variety,  a spasmodic  and  paralytic  affection 
often  extends  also  to  other  parts : in  some  cases,  the  whole 
body  becomes  affected  with  it.  Others  have  it  only  in  the 
loins  and  hinder  extremities.  When  the  morbid  affection 
acts  very  strongly  on  the  bowels,  it  often  occasions  the  hinder 
parts  to  be  drawn  forward  by  a species  of  tetanic  spasm  to- 
ward the  fore  parts,  so  as  to  bend  the  poor  sufferer  into  a 
circle ; sometimes  it  fixes  the  animal  on  his  rump,  upright. 
In  other  cases,  convulsive  twitches,  like  St.  Vitus’s  dance, 
are  not  unfrequently  observed. 

A symptom  common  to  this  variety,  and  not  uncommon  in 
the,  other  also,  is  a disposition  to  carry  straw,  or  whatever 
litter  the  dog  can  get,  about  in  the  mouth,  which  he  ap- 
pears to  make  a bed  of,  frequently  altering  it,  pulling  it  to 
pieces  and  again  removing  it.  It  is  also  very  common  to  ob- 
serve them  scratch  their  litter  under  them  with  their  fore 
feet,  not  as  they  do  when  making  their  beds,  but  it  is  evi- 
dently done  to  press  the  straw  or  litter  to  the  belly.  This 
peculiarity  appears  to  arise  from  some  particular  sympathy 
with  the  intestines,  which,  in  these  cases,  are  always  after 
death  observed  to  be  very  highly  inflamed.  These  cases  are 
also  remarkable  for  a disposition  to  pick  up  and  to  swallow, 
when  not  prevented  by  the  affection  of  the  throat,  indigest- 
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ibie  and  unnatural  substances,  selected  from  whatever  is 
around  them,  and  which  the  cosliveness  usually  present  tends 
to  retain  within  the  body.  It  appears  to  be  this  impulse, 
likewise,  that  leads  rabid  dog's  to  gnaw  boards,  or  what- 
ever is  within  their  reach;  and  this  aptitude  may  be  consi- 
dered as  common  to  every  variety  of  the  complaint,  except 
where  the  tumefaction  and  paralysis  of  the  throat  are  so  ex- 
treme as  altogether  to  prevent  it. 

1 he  irritability  attendant  on  dumb  madness  is  even  subject 
to  more  variation  than  in  that  called  the  raging.  It  is  some- 
times extreme,  and  occasionally  exhibits  all  the  treachery 
and  mischievous  disposition  that  marks  the  other  ; but  when 
the  dumb  character  is  strongly  marked,  there  is  then  seldom 
much  irritability  or  delirium  apparent;  on  the  contrary,  in 
many  instances,  a most  peaceable  disposition  is  manifest,  and 
which  does  not  appear  dependent  on  the  inability  to  bite, 
but  really  from  a total  want  of  inclination  to  it.  Indeed,  in 
many  cases  of  this  kind,  the  tractability  of  character  and 
mildness  of  disposition  have  appeared  to  be  even  increased 
by  the  disease,  and  that  to  a degree  that  will  not  permit 
strangers  to  suppose  it  possible  for  rabies  to  be  present.  It 
would  sensibly  affect  any  one,  to  witness  the  earnest  im- 
ploring look  1 have  often  seen  from  the  unhappy  sufferers 
under  this  dreadful  malady.  The  strongest  attachment  has 
been  manifested  to  those  around  during  their  utmost  suffer- 
ings ; and  the  parched  tongue,  as  I have  before  noticed,  has 
been  carried  over  the  hands  and  feet  of  those  who  noticed 
them,  with  more  than  usual  fondness.  This  disposition  has 
continued  to  the  last  moment  of  life,  in  many  cases,  without 
one  manifestation  of  any  inclination  to  bite,  or  do  the  small- 
est harm.  I have  observed  this  particularly  in  pugs,  as  well 
as  in  other  lap  dogs  *. 


It  may  be  supposed,  that  I have  dwelt  on  the  subject  of  the  temper 
in  madness  more  minutely  than  is  requisite  j but  I have  been  induced  to 
.do  so,  to  reconcile  the  seeming  contradictions  implied,  to  guard  the  un- 
wary against  surprise,  and  to  ease  the  unhappy  from  unnecessary  dread 
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The  termination  of  the  complaint  is  invariably  fatal,  but 
the  time  it  takes  to  produce  this  issue  is  variable : few  die 
sooner  than  the  third  day,  and  very  few  survive  longer  than 
the  seventh.  The  average  number  die  on  the  fourth  and 
fifth  days.  In  other  rabid  quadrupeds  the  existence  is  pro- 
tracted to  a similar  period  *. 

The  morbid  Anatomy  of  the  rabid  Dog  forms  a most  im- 
portant feature  in  a portrait  of  the  malady,  but  one,  that,  till 
of  late,  has  been  most  unaccountably  neglected t.  It  by  no 
means  unfrequently  happens,  that  it  is  not  until  after  a dog 
is  dead  that  he  is  suspected  of  having  been  rabid,  although 
he  may  have  bitten  one  or  more  persons.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  evident  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  be  able  to  decide,  from  an  inspection  of  the  dead  body 
alone,  whether  the  disease  did  or  did  not  exist.  Fortunately 
to  those  conversant  with  the  morbid  appearances  peculiar  ta 
these  cases,  this  is  not  difficult.  From  the  great  number  of 


and  fear.  I am  by  no  means  disposed  to  throw  any  one  off  his  guard, 
or  to  encourage  an  unwarrantable  security,  with  regard  to  the  peaceable- 
ness of  the  temper  in  rabies.  I would,  on  the  contrary,  strongly  impress 
on  the  minds  of  my  readers,  that  there  is  a constant  necessity  for  caxi- 
tion  in  these  cases,  from  the  irritability  present , and  likewise  from  a 
peculiar  treacherous  disposition  which  very  often  exists,  and  cannot  be 
too  much  guarded  against.  Tliese  cautions  I would  as  strongly  incul- 
cate for  the  security  of  the  public,  as  I have  alreadj^  endeavoured  to 
combat  the  prejudices  relative  to  the  existence  of  a wild  ferocious  man- 
ner, so  strongly  characterised  by  the  name  of  madness;  to  which  both 
the  irritability  and  treachery  are  unlike  in  by.  far  the  majority  of  instances. 
The  treachery  and  irritability  displayed,  from  whence  alone  arise  what 
danger  exists,  it  is  my  particular  wish  to  prove,  are  not  dependent  on 
perfect  alienation  of  mind,  but  are  the  effects  of  either  a momentary 
impulse  of  anger,  or  of  the  instinctive  wish  to  propagate  the  disease. 

* Mr.  Meynei.i.  gives  ten  days  as  the  frequent  duration  of  rabies ; but 
for  one  dog  which  lives  ten  days,  one  hundred  do  not  reach  the  eighth. 

f In  a celebrated  French  work,  apparently  written  for  the  express 
purpose  of  collating  all  that  was  known  in  France  on  the  rabid  disease, 
so  late  as  1822,  no  description  whatever  is  attempted  of  the  morbid  ana- 
tomy, and  it  is  even  mentioned  as  a somewhat  extraordinary  effort  of  ob- 
servation that  M.  PoRTAi.  had  opened  a rabid  dog.— Troli.ie  r,  p.  108. 
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eases  which  1 liave  examined,  the  distinctive  marks  of  the 
existence  of  the  disease  are  become  so  familiar,  that  I would 
seldom  seek  or  wish  any  other  aids  to  guide  my  decision  *. 

On  a careful  examination  of  the  head,  the  brain  and  its 
membranes  will  be  found  to  have  suffered  more  or  less  from 
the  attack.  Sometimes  its  vascularity  is  only  slightly  in- 
creased, but,  at  others,  the  vessels  will  be  found  distended 
with  blood,  particularly  those  of  the  pia  mater.  1 have  never 
observed  the  membranes  thickened,  as  in  idiopathic  phrenitis. 
Inllammatory  appearances  within  the  cerebral  cavity  are  usu- 
ally less  considerable  in  those  cases  called  dumb  madness  t. 
Throughout  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  much  of  the  tumefac- 
tion whicli  existed  during  life  disappears  after  death,  except 
the  base  of  the  tongue,  which  often  remains  greatly  enlarged. 
Inflammatory  marks  from  altered  colour  are,  however,  al- 
ways present;  sometimes  this  inflammatory  hue  pervades  the 
whole.  It  is,  however,  more, usual  to  find  distinct  inflam- 
matory blotches  throughout  the  pharynx,  and  often  extend- 


* Had  Dr.  Parry  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  the  rabid  dog,  even  his  pertinacity,  in  endeavouring  to  support  a 
strict  analogy  between  the  human  and  canine  rabies,  must  have  yielded 
to  the  evidences  before  him.  In  the  human  subject,  very  few  morbid 
appearances  present  themselves,  sometimes  none  at  all,  but  always 
trifling.  In  the  dog,  on  the  contrary,  and  his  congeners,  the  most 
striking  ravages  present  themselves,  enveloping  in  one  specific  inflam- 
mation, parts  that  under  no  other  disease  are  affected  together.  Dr. 
Parry  expressly  says,  “ There  cipnnot  be  a greater  mistake  than  to  sup- 
pose  either  that  the  fever  of  hydrophobia  is  of  an  inflammatory  kind, 
“ or  that  its  peculiar  symj)tom  arises  from  local  inflammation  of  the 
“ fauces,  cardia,  &c.  — Treat,  on  Hydroph.,  p.  89.  Now,  if  it  is  not 

clear,  from  the  morbid  anatomy,  that  the  rabies  of  dogs  is  altogether  an 
inflammatory  affection  (but  a specific  one),  all  our  pathognomonicks  of 
inflammation  hitherto  received  and  admitted  are  totally  false.  Neither 
is  it  less  clear,  that  all  the  rabid  symptoms  in  dogs  are  immediatelj'  re- 
ferrible  to  the  state  of  the  inflamed  organs. 

f In  the  pig,  the  sheep,  and  the  horse,  I have  also  found  evident 
marks  of  visceral  inflammation,  and  of  considerable  congestion  within 
the  head  j but  the  cavities  within  the  mouth  and  throat  were  not  affected 
in  any  of  those  subjects  which  fell  under  my  observation. 
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ing-  to  the  tonsils,  fauces,  and  g-lottis ; but  a distinct  inflamma- 
tory patch  about  the  angle  of  the  larynx,  at  the  back  of  the 
rima  glottis,  is  so  invariably  present,  as  to  deserve  the  charac- 
ter of  one  of  the  distinguishing  criteria  of  the  disease.  The 
epiglottis  and  rima  glottis  are  commonly  enveloped  with  an 
inflammatory  tinge,  which,  now  and  then,  extends  a little  way 
within  the  trachea,  but  less  frequently  is  the  oesophagus 
affected  with  it.  Proceeding  onwards,  we  invariably  meet 
with  an  extension  of  the  morbid  inflammation  to  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  viscera ; but  by  no  means  are  these  cavities 
always  affected  in  an  equal  degree;  on  the  contrary,  in  those 
instances  where  there  has  been  a greater  tendency  to  the 
raging  variety,  the  thoracic  viscera  are  usually  more  inflamed 
than  the  bowels  or  stomach.  Not  only  are  the  lungs  them- 
selves, in  these  cases,  found  highly  inflamed,  and  often  gan- 
grenous, but  the  costal  pleura  and  diaphragm  are  affected 
also.  Sometimes  one  thoracic  cavity  is  found  more  highly 
inflamed  than  the  other,  and,  now  and  then,  the  mediastinum 
pericardium,  and  even  the  heart  itself,  in  cases  of  great  rabid 
intensity,  are  found  inflamed  *. 

When  the  abdominal  viscera  are  examined,  they  almost  in- 
variably present  marks  of  a full  share  of  the  morbid  affection. 
If  the  dog  has  been  destroyed  early  in  the  disease,  these  may 
not  be  very  considerable,  and  an  occasional  case  may  occur 
where  the  appearances  are  not  very  strong,  even  when  the 
animal  is  suffered  to  remain  until  the  complaint  kills  him,  but 
such  instances  are  e.xtremely  rare.  The  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  particularly  of  the  latter,  will 


* It  is,  however,  proper  to  remark,  that  the  degree  of  inflammatory 
appearances  in  either  the  pharynx,  the  lungs*  stomach,  or  bowels,  is 
not  always  in  exaet  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  affection  exhibit- 
ed in  the  symptoms  during  life.  It  is  also  equally  necessary  to  no- 
tice, that  the  same  variety  in  the  morbid  appearances  occurs  as  in  the 
symptoms.  Nothing  can  be  asserted  as  invariable  and  certain.  It  must 
also  be  evident,  that,  when  a dog  is  destroyed  early  in  the  complaint,  the 
morbid  appearances  will  not  be  the  same  as  when  he  is  suffered  to  die 
by  the  force  of  the  disease. 
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usually  be  found  in  proportion  as  the  character  of  dumb  mad- 
ness was  more  or  less  well  defined,  but  some  considerable 
degree  of  morbid  alteration  in  the  stomach  is  common  to 
every  variety  of  the  disease,  and  is  almost  invariably  pre- 
sent. 

When  our  attention  is  directed  to  the  stomach,  we  are 
first  stj-uck  with  its  appearance  of  distention,  and  on  opening' 
into  it,  the  cause  is  seen  to  arise  from  an  accumulation  of  a 
considerable,  oftentimes  of  an  immense,  mass  of  indigestible 
substances,  as  hay,  straw,  wood,  coals,  cinders,  matting,  or, 
in  fact,  any  surrounding  substance  which  proved  small  enough 
for  deglutition.  This  disposition  to  take  in  unusual  ingesta 
exists  in  every  variety  of  the  complaint;  and  as  sickness  and 
vomiting,  though  common  in  its  early  stages,  are  but  seldom 
present  during  the  latter  periods  of  it,  so  the  substances 
taken  in,  being  of  an  indigestible  nature,  necessarily  remain 
within  the  stomach  until  death.  There  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  a morbid  sympathy  in  this  organ  is  the  occasion  of 
this  peculiarity,  and  that  the  presence  of  these  hard  bodies 
gives  some  relief  probably  by  the  distention  they  occasion. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  appearance  of  this  indigestible  and  in- 
congruous matter  within  the  stomach  is  so  common,  that  it  be- 
comes a pathognomonick  sign  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
it  should  be  searched  for  in  every  case  where  doubt  exists  *. 


* In  describing  the  criteria  of  the  disease,  I have  purposely  omitted 
before  enlarging  on  this  particular,  that  I might  here  do  it  more  fully, 
and  that  I might  at  once  describe  both  the  cause  and  effect:  I must  now 
therefore  remark,  that,  of  all  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  complaint,  I 
csonsider  this  as  the  most  genuine,  and  as  the  one  liable  to  the  least  vari- 
ation. I will  not  say  that  I never  saw  a rabid  stomach,  after  death, 
without  this  crude  indigestible  mass;  but,  during  the  examination  of  more 
than  two  hundred  cases,  I do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  more  than 
two  or  three  without  it ; and  in  those,  the  non-appearance  was,  perhaps, 
to  be  attributed  to  an  accidental  fit  of  nausea.  This  genuine  character- 
istic cannot,  therefore,  be  too  strongly  kept  in  mind,  because  it  is  one 
that  may  be  sought  for  by  one|person  as  well  as  another;  by  the  most 
uninformed  ; and  by  the  amateur  as  well  as  the  professional  man.  It  is 

s 
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When  the  stomach  is  emptied,  it  usually  presents  marks  of 
very  intense  inflammation.  If  the  dog-  has  been  destroyed 
very  early  in  the  complaint,  the  inflammatory  appearances 
may  not  be  very  considerable,  but,  in  every  such  instance 
even,  which  has  fallen  under  my  notice,  in  some  degree  or 
otlier,  they  have  still  been  present;  while,  in  those  cases 
where  the  animals  had  been  suffered  to  die  of  the  disease, 
1 never  remember  one  instance  in  which  the  morbid  appear- 
ances were  not  considerable.  The  inner  surface  or  rugous 
coat  of  the  stomach  is  often  livid,  and  not  unfrequently 
sprinkled  over  with  pustular  prominences:  it  is  not  unusual, 
likewise,  for  it  to  present  sphacelated  ulcerous  patches.  I 
have  even  seen  an  opening  through  its  coats  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  by  the  mortification  present.  The  outer  sur- 
face is  seldom  free  from  inflammation  either,  and  which  is  usu- 
ally particularly  evident  along  the  great  curvature.  The  ve- 
nal vessels  are  commonly  turgid  w’ith  dark  blood,  which  is, 
sometimes,  by  the  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  action,  extra- 
vasated  between  the  membranous  and  muscular  coats.  There 
are  seldom  many  fluid  contents  present, — the  mass  of  ingesta 
usually  absorbs  what  may  be  there  ; but  when  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  fluid  contents  are  found,  they  invariably  consist  of 
a dark  coloured  liquor  not  unlike  coffee  grounds. 

'riie  intestinal  tube  is  usually  found  with  marks  of  disease 


.ilso  more  important,  because  it  may  be  found  long  after  death,  when 
the  other  marks  have  become  blended  in  the  universal  decomposition 
and  decay  of  the  body.  I cannot  exemplify  this  better,  than  by  relating 
a circumstance  of  my  being  sent  for,  to  a considerable  distance  in  the 
country,  to  examine  a suspected  dog,  who  had  been  already  buried  three 
weeks,  l)ut  was  now  dug  up  for  my  inspection.  All  other  marks  to  be 
gained  from  tlic  morbid  anatomy  had,  of  course,  disappeared ; and  1 
must  have  been  left  in  doubt  (for  the  dog  had  come  some  distance,  had 
bitten  a child  who  was  caressing  him,  and  had  been  in  consequence  killed 
on  the  spot;  nothing,  therefore,  of  his  history  was  known),  had.it  not 
been  for  this  unfailing  criterion,  which  I found  to  exist,  in  this  instance, 
in  its  full  force,  and  from  which  I was  led,  without  fear  of  error,  to  de- 
cide that  the  dog  had  been  rabid. 
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Very  similar  to  those  of  the  stomach.  The  inflammation  is, 
in  g-eneral,  diffused  and  extensive,  seldom  however  conti- 
nuous, but  rather  in  contig-uous  patches,  principally  affecting- 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another  of  the  intestines.  The 
villous  surface  is  frequently  gangrenous,  and  the  outer  or 
peritoneal  portion,  from  the  coagulable  lymph  thrown  out, 
is  often  found  adhering  to  other  portions.  Sometimes  intussus- 
ception exists,  but  constrictions  and  twistings  are  still  more  fre- 
quently present.  Occasionally,  the  tube  is  altogether  empty, 
but  it  is  more  frequently  found  partially  distended  with  hard- 
ened faeces.  The  degree  of  inflammation  between  the  stomach 
and  intestines  is  not  always  correspondent;  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  one  has  been  very  highly  inflamed,  it  has  not  been 
unusual  to  find  the  other  less  so,  but  the  variations  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  stomach  are  less  frequent  than  those  in  the 
bowels.  1 have  always  found,  that  when  the  intensity  of 
morbid  inflammation  has  been  present  in  the  bowels  particu- 
larly, that  such  cases,  during  life,  had  exhibited  torpor, 
distress  of  countenance,  affection  of  the  parts  of  deglutition, 
great  scratching  of  straw  to  the  belly,  paralysis,  and  all  those 
characteristics  more  immediately  appertaining  to  what  is 
called,  by  sportsmen,  dumb  madness.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  intestines  have  been  but  little  inflamed,  and  the  stomach 
likewise  not  intensely  affected  neither,  but  the  lungs  ex- 
tremely so ; such  cases,  during  life,  have  been  characterised 
by  great  irritability,  a desire  to  rove,  and  those  appearances 
common  to  raging  madness*. 

The  remaining  abdominal  viscera  often  participate  in  the 
affection.  The  mesentery  is  sometimes  found  clotted  with 
grumous  spots,  and  adhesions  are  formed  between  the  parts 
from  the  coagulable  lymph  thrown  out.  The  liver,  pancreas, 
spleen,  and  omentum,  but  particularly  the  former,  are  often 


* The  thoracic  viscera  of  the  horse,  cow,  pig,  and  sheep,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  appear  more,  highly  inflamed,  under  rabies,  than 
either  the  stomach  or  intestines. 

S2 
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inflamed.  The  kidneys  usually  escape,  neither  is  the  bladder 
in  general  attacked,  but  the  urine  contained  is  often  deeply 
tinged  with  bile  from  the  hepatic  affection. 

The  bodies  of  those  dogs,  who  die  of  this  disease,  soon  be- 
come putrid ; but  there  is  no  peculiarity  of  smell  attending 
them  : neither  are  they  so  offensive  as  1 have  often  witnessed 
them  in  other  cases  of  inflamed  bowels,  particularly  of  that 
kind  produced  by  mineral  poisons.  1 have  frequently  offered 
to  a healthy  dog  various  parts  of  the  body  of  rabid  dogs,  but 
1 could  never  distinguish  any  marks  of  dread  or  disgust.  I 
am,  therefore,  convinced  that,  living  or  dead,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  smell  that  characterises  rabies  from  one  to  the  other, 
as  has  been  so  often  alledged,  among  the  other  vulgar  errors 
held  forth. 

Having  thus  described  the  symptoms  and  morbid  anatomy 
of  rabies,  it  may  be  worth  inquiring  whether  any  other  dis- 
eases present  appearances  at  all  similar  to  these  ? What  such 
diseases  are,  and  how  we  can  best  disting-uish  between  them  ? 
It  is  certainly  possible,  that  those  not  at  all  acquainted  with 
canine  pathology,  might  mistake  the  distemper,  tetanus,  or 
even  the  lead  colic,  for  rabies : but  under  any  other  circum- 
stances it  is  not  probable  that  such  mistakes  could  arise.  In 
some  cases  of  distemper,  the  epileptic  attack  will  remain  for  a 
long  time,  during  which  the  delirium  and  wildness  occasioned 
thereby  may  be  mistaken  for  madness*.  But,  even  in  these 
cases,  the  duration  of  the  lit  is  still  determinate,  and  the  dog 
returns  as  soon  as  it  is  over  to  his  former  peaceable  habit,  un- 
less, indeed,  he  should  be  destroyed  at  once  by  its  violence, 
in  which  case  even  no  difficulty  can  arise  but  what  may  be 


* If  the  distemper  is  ever  mistaken  for  rabies,  authors,  by  their  confus- 
ed and  overcharged  descriptions  of  it,  liave  led  to  the  error.  Dr.  Jenner’s 
account  of  the  disease,  instead  of  deserving  the  praise  his  great  name 
has  drawn  down  on  it,  is  entirely  calculated  to  mislead  j and  it  might  be 
supposed,  by  his  readers,  that  he  was  purposely  describing  rabies  and  not 
distemper.— See  Medico-Chirurg.  Trans,  vol.  i,  p.  263.  I could  produce 
many  similar  instances  in  other  authors. 
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readily  overcome  by  an  examination  of  the  body,  joined  to 
other  circumstances  gathered  relative  to  the  disease.  During 
all  other  periods  of  distemper,  except  this,  no  irritability,  nor 
change  of  habit  or  manner,  so  common  to  rabies,  is  ever 
present.  The  spasmodic  twitchings,  and  the  discharge  from 
the  eyes,  in  rabies,  can  hardly  ever,  it  is  supposed,  be  con- 
founded with  distemper,  even  by  the  most  unobservant,  be- 
cause, as  this  latter  disease  is  an  attendant  on  young  dogs, 
so,  in  them,  rabies  is  always  characterised  by  extreme  quick- 
ness of  manner,  constant  irritability,  and  a restless,  unceasing 
disposition  to  escape,  which  appearances  are  none  of  them 
usually  present  in  distemper.  The  slow  attack,  the  previous 
emaciation,  and  the  constant  hard  dry  cough,  will  also  serve 
to  distinguish  distemper  from  rabies.  The  extreme  rarity  of 
tetanus  in  dogs,  renders  it  not  very  likely  to  be  confounded 
with  madness  ; and  when  it  does  attack,  no  mental  irritability 
is  present,  neither  is  there  any  tumefaction  of  throat,  or  pa- 
ralysis of  the  jaw:  the  tetanic  spasm  returns  also  at  uncer- 
tain intervals.  Tetanus,  when  it  does  occur,  can  commonly 
be  traced  to  some  local  injury  received;  and  when  it  cannot, 
as  soon  as  death  relieves  the  sufferer,  an  inspection  of  the 
body  at  once  discovers  the  difference.  Colic,  from  the  action 
of  lead,  produces  excruciating  pain,  unknown  to  rabies; 
the  pain  returns  also  at  uncertain  intervals,  and,  although 
plaintive  moans  are  often  heard,  barking  or  howling  is 
always  absent;  the  temper  is  never  affected,  but  the  animal 
is  more  than  usually  passive,  neither  are  the  jaws  paralysed. 
Active  purging  also  relieves  this,  but  is  totally  inert  in  the 
other. 

Having  already  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  rabid  poison 
is  only  received  into  the  system  by  the  actual  insertion  of  it 
by  means  of  an  abraded  surface,  it  will  now  be  our  endea- 
vour to  inquire  its  modus  operandi  when  received  there. 
This  subject  has  occasioned  a diversity  of  opinions,  but  the 
most  popular  view  of  it  is,  that  the  rabid  virus  is  at  once 
mixed  with  the  blood  by  the  absorption  of  the  lymphatic  vessels, 
and  that  it  afterwards  exerts  its  morbid  agency  principally  on 
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the  nervous  system  and  on  other  parts  sympathetically.  A 
less  popular  opinion,  but  one  which  is  gaining  ground  every 
day,  is  that  which  considers  the  infection  as  remaining  sta- 
tionary within  the  wounded  part  until  it  is  excited  into  action 
by  some  irritation  in  such  part,  from  whence  it  is  carried 
along  the  sensible  and  irritable  fibre  to  exert  a particular 
morbid  action  on  certain  organs. 

The  opinion  which  1 have  long  entertained  on  this  subject 
in  some  respects  differs  from  both  these,  but  is  much  more 
consonant  with  the  latter.  The  rabid  poison,  1 conceive, 
enters  the  circulation  very  soon,  probably  immediately,  as  it 
is  received,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  with  the  poisons  of 
venomous  reptiles  and  other  morbillae.  Some  sympathy, 
however,  seems  to  be  kept  up  with  the  bitten  part,  without 
the  agency  of  which  the  virus  can  never  germinate  into  fatal 
action.  The  wound,  therefore,  when  first  received,  not  be- 
ins:  under  the  immediate  action  of  the  morbid  matter,  heals 
as  other  common  wounds,  but,  after  an  uncertain  period,  a 
secondary  and  lymphatic  inflammation  arises  within  the 
part,  a new  morbid  compound  is  formed,  and  all  the  symp- 
tomatic appearances  which  follow  are  derived  from  the  ab- 
sorption of  this  newly  generated  poison. 

This  opinion  appears  to  be  borne  out  as  w-ell  by  analogy 
as  fact.  The  action  of  this  virus  exactly  coincides  with  the 
action  of  some  other  animal  poisons*  ; and  the  circumstance 
now  incontrovertibly  established,  that  the  excision  of  the 
bitten  part,  long  after  the  wound  has  healed,  indeed  at  any 
time  previous  to  this  secondary  inflammation  faking  place,  is 
a certain  preventive  to  the  consequences,  greatly  strengthens 
the  opinion  t.  - 


* Fontana’s  experiments  on  the  poison  of  the  viper  go  to  prove,  that 
the  excision  of  the  wounded  part  weakens,  or  wholly  prevents,  the  future 
ill  efrects. 

f I am  fully  aware,  that  this  theory  must  principally  rest  on  the 
certainty  that  a secondary  inflammation,  or,  at  least,  a morbid  altera- 
tion, does,  in  every  instance,  take  place  in  the  bitten  part,  and  that  be- 
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The  medical  treatment  of  brute  rabies  lias  hitherto,  in 
every  instance,  proved  unavailing',  nor  has  that  of  the  human 
hydrophobia  been  more  successful.  The  few  cases  of  fortu- 


fore  other  symptoms  have  made  their  appearance.  I am  also  aware, 
that  this  is  confidently  denied  by  authorities  of  great  weight.  Yet  it  is 
remarkable,  that  in  nine  out  of  every  ten  well  recorded  cases  of  hydro- 
phobia in  the  human  subject,  this  circumstance  has  been  distinctly  no- 
ticed: and  I think  we  are  by  analogy  led  to  conclude,  that  it  was  pre- 
sent in  the  tenth  also,  but  that  accidental  circumstances  prevented  its 
being  attended  to.  It  is  not  necessary  that  an  inflammation,  to  be 
active,  should  be  very  painful.  An  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  ex- 
treme violence  will  come  on  during  sleep,  and  remain  for  h*burs  without 
notice.  The  tumefaction  of  the  face,  after  the  tooth-ache,  instead  of 
being  painful,  is  the  signal  for  ease.  I have  also  seen  human  anthrax 
proceed  almost  to  gangrene  hefore  it  has  been  much  attended  to.  Have 
we  not  innumerable  proofs  that,  although  the  external  surface  of  a deep 
wound  may  remain  nearly  unaltered,  much  mischief  may  be  going  on 
within  ? Dr.  Parry,  who  proved  one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  this 
secondary  inflammation,  says,  and  that  immediately  after  having  denied 
its  existence— “ It  is  however  certain,  that  some  pain,  if  not  in  the 
“ part  itself,  at  least  in  the  course  of  the  nerves  supplying  it,  has 
“ usually  attended  the  commencement,  and  a considerable  part  of  the 
“ course  of  the  constitutional  malady.”  It  is  further  remarkable,  that 
this  morbid  affection  of  the  bitten  part  was  present  in  two  out  of  the 
three  cases  whereon  Dr.  P.  grounds  his  theory,  and  that  the  third  case 
was  altogether  involved  in  obscurity,  it  not  being  known  whether  the 
sufferer  was  ever  bitten,  or  how  he  became  affected.  It  is  true,  that,  in 
many  of  the  rabid  dogs  I have  met  with,  no  clear  marks  of  this  second- 
ary inflammation  have  appeared  j but  the  incapability  of  the  animal  to 
tell  all  his  feelings,  the  smallness  of  the  puncture  from  a solitary  tooth, 
and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  finding  it,  readily  account  for  the  ab- 
sence of  the  distinctive  character  in  these  instances.  In  many  others, 
it  has  been  most  clear  and  well  marked  j indeed,  in  some,  the  morbid  sym- 
pathy in  the  bitten  part  has  been  by  far  the  most  painful  symptom, 
which  shows  that  there  are  degrees  in  the  intensity  of  this  sympathy 
with  the  wound,  and,  if  so,  it  is  no  less  existent  because,  in  some  in- 
stances, its  outward  activity  is  not  so  observable.  This  secondary  in- 
flammation is  still  more  strikingly  apparent  in  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and 
pigs,  who  are  almost  invariably  observed  to  rub  and  tear  their  bitten 
parts  with  great  violence  from  the  commenceme  nt  of  the  complaint.  If, 
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nate  issue  on  record  have  a veil  of  obscurity  thrown  over  them 
that  damps  our  confidence,  and  we  have  only  hope  remain- 
ing that  time  may  yet  afford  us  a remedy  * for  this  dreadful 
scourge.  The  extent  to  which  this  inquiry  has  already  been 
carried,  will  prevent  a circumstantial  detail  of  the  various 
medicinal  agents  which  have  been  used  in  rabies.  I shall  only 
cursorily  notice  them,  and  reserve  myself  for  those  that,  for- 
tunately for  man  and  brute,  are  found  efficacious  as  prevent- 
ives against  such  attack. 

The  most  antient  remedy  on  record  for  the  rabid  malady, 
after  it  had  actually  appeared,  was  cold  bathing,  and  which 
it  was  usual  to  apply  to  the  extent  of  a temporary  drown- 
ing ; but,  although  it  is  handed  down  that  it  occasionally 


therefore,  a sympathy  with  the  bitten  part,  or  a secondary  inflamma- 
tion, is  found  so  generally  in  the  majority  of  human  and  brute  rabid 
cases,  are  we  not  warranted,  by  analogy,  in  concluding  it  an  insepara- 
ble pathognomonick  symptom  common  to  all  ? Likewise,  from  its  usually 
preceding  all  other  symptoms  many  hours,  and  even  days,  are  we  not 
warranted  in  considering  the  bitten  part  as  the  source  from  whence  the 
future  constitutional  disease  is  derived  ? 

“ Homo  optime  sanus  contagio  hoc  infectus  post  varium  tempus  inci- 
“ pit  hoc  ordine  fere  segrotare : dolet  lonts,  cui  impressa  contagii  labes  pri- 
“ ma  fecit.'' — Boeriiaave,  Aphorism  1138.  Van  Swieten’s  Commentary 
has,  also,  “ Plurima  observationes  confirmant  primum  signutn  venani 
“ actuosi  redditi  observari  in  ipse  loco  demorso,  et  pracipue  in  cicatrice 
“ vulneris  jam  consolidati.”  In  another  part.  Van  Swieten  has  also, 
“ Omnia  haec  observata  docent  aliquam  mutationem  in  loco  demorso 
“ imprimis  in  cicatricibus  vulneris  praecedere  solerc  ilium  statum,  ubi 

latius  hactenus  contagium  incipit  actuosum  fieri.  Unde  videtur  ad- 
“ modum  probabile  illud  venenum  susceptum  in  loco  demorso  haisisse 
“ tamdiu.”— -Comment,  tom.  iii,  p.  551.  An  observant  author  of  repute 
says,  “ The  bitten  part,  after  some  time,  begins  to  be  painful  j the  ci- 
“ catrix  becomes  hard  and  elevated,  a peculiar  tingling  sensation  is  felt 
“ in  the  part,  and  pains  begin  to  shoot  from  it  towards  the  throat.” — 
Thomas’ Pract.  p.  358. 

* “ Nec  desperandum  tamen  ob  exempla  jam  in  aliis  venenis  constan- 
“ tia,  de  inveniendo  Imjus  siitgnhirii  renciii  antidoto  singulari." — Boeb- 
HAAVE,  Aphorism  114(). 
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proved  successful,  these  accounts  are  not  now  relied  on  *. 
I tried  it  on  two  rabid  dogs  to  the  extinction  of  life  almost, 
and  it  certainly  suspended  the  progress  of  the  complaint  for 
some  hours ; which  I attribute  not  to  any  specific  virtue  in 
the  bathing  itself,  but  to  the  violence  done  to  the  constitu- 
tion : for  it  is  remarkable,  that  any  great  violence  offered, 
from  accidental  causes  t,  during  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
particularly  in  its  early  stages,  in  every  instance  appears  to 
beget  a new  action,  which,  for  a time,  arrests  the  progress 
of  the  rabid  one,  and  suspends  its  more  active  symptoms  for 
a longer  or  shorter  period,  usually  in  proportion  to  the  vi- 
olence done.  The  morbid  poison,  however,  soon  resumes 
its  ascendancy,  and  the  fatal  i-ssue  is  only  protracted,  but 
never  removed. 

Warm  bathings  have  been  also  fully  tried,  both  in  antient 
and  modern  times,  with  no  better  success.  Bleeding  largely 
was  an  antient  remedy,  which  has  been  revived  by  the  mo- 
derns ; and  on  the  authority  of  some  reputedly  successful 
cases,  but  now  discredited,  1 was  induced  to  try  it  to  its 
fullest  exieiii(ad  deliquium)  on  tv.o  or  three  rabid  dogs. 
Mr.  Youatt  has  also,  I believe,  done  the  same  J,  but  with- 
out permanent  benefit;  although  in  these  instances,  as  in  all 
others  where  much  violence  had  been  committed  on  the  con- 


* Celsus  recommends  it,  and  gives  instances  of  its  successful  appli- 
cation. Euripides  is  one  who  was  said  to  have  been  cured  by  it. 

f During  the  rovings  of  a rabid  dog  it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  will 
meet  with  severe  beatings  from  other  dogs,  and,  not  unfrequently,  he 
will  be  subject  to  violent  attacks  from  human  persons,  from  whom  he 
may,  however,  eventually  escape,  although  half  killed.  I have  had 
many  opportunities  of  observing  dogs,  after  their  return,  which  have 
been  so  treated,  and  I have  invariably  found  that  an  absence  of  the  more 
active  appearances  of  disease  have  followed  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
that,  in  some  cases,  to  such  a degree  as  to  deceive  those  around,  and 
make  them  consider  the  recovery  of  the  animal  as  certain,  but  gradually 
the  complaint  has  returned  with  all  its  violence. 

;{;  M.  Gossier,  Professor  of  the  Veterinary  School  of  Lyons,  also  em- 
ployed bleeding  on  three  dogs  to  deliquium,  without  success. 
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stitution,  the  morbid  action  has  been  suspended.  Of  electri- 
city and  galvanism,  as  applied  for  the  cure  of  rabies,  1 have 
no  experience : it  has  been  fully  tried  in  the  human  subject 
without  success.  Vinegar,  which,  in  Germany,  was'said  to 
have  arrested  the  human  disease,  has  failed  in  dogs  in  every 
instance  in  which  it  has  been  made  use  of.  Mercury  1 have 
also  tried  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  in  most  of  its  popular 
forms,  without  benefit.  Camphor  and  opium,  both  by  the 
mouth  and  per  ano,  have  proved  equally  inert  in  these 
cases  *.  With  the  belladonna  I succeeded  no  better ; and 
the  alisma  plantago,  or  water  plantain,  has  proved  equally 
unsuccessful  with  Mr.  Youatt.  The  internal  and  external 
exhibition  of  the  volatile  alkali  has  not  been  more  fortunate, 
although  the  analogy  of  its  beneficial  effects,  in  cases  of  poi- 
soning by  the  bite  of  the  cobra  de  capello,  had  raised  hopes 
of  its  proving  useful  here  alsot.  Cauterizings,  scarifyings, 
blisterings,  &c.,  have  been  applied  to  the  bitten  part  in  the 
human  subject  after  the  attack,  but  without  avail.  From  the 
known  property  of  arsenic  in  lessening  the  spasm  of  epilepsy, 
something  was  hoped  from  it  in  the  hydrophobic  spasm  of 
the  human,  but  it  has  not  answered  the  expectations  formed. 
On  rabid  dogs  1 have  frequently  tried  it,  and,  from  its  de- 
cided capability,  evinced  on  each  trial,  of  suspending  the  com- 
plaint, I was  once  also  led  to  hope  much  from  it,  but  repeat- 
ed experience  has  proved  that  its  benefits  are  not  pernianentj, 
but  act  only  like  other  violent  means.  Chlorine  has  been 


* Professor  Dupuytren  injected  opium  in  solution  into  the  veins  of 
two  rabid  dogs,  but  without  any  alleviation  of  the  symptoms. — Jhssert. 
ile  Cii.  Busnout,  Paris,  1814. 

f Tissot  strongly  recommends  the  Eau  de  Luce,  and  says,  “ 11  calnia 
“ I’agitation,  occasion  un  senr  abondant  et  fit  disparoitre  les  symptoms.” 
—Avis  an  Pvujilc,  tom.  i,  p.  179,  8vo,  Paris. 

J I have  given  it,  in  these  cases,  in  very  large  doses,  as  five,  six,  and 
even  a greater  number  of  grains,  and  have  been  surprised  how  little 
effect  it  appeared  to  liave,  probably  from  the  stomach  being  already 
affected  with  a specific  inflammation,  by  which  it  was  rendered  less  likely 
to  be.  acted  upon  by  occasional  causes. 
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said  to  remove  the  hydrophobic  symptoms,  but  late  trials 
have  shewn  the  fallacy  of  the  assertion.  The  same  has  hap- 
pened to  sulphuric  acid,  with  which  a Dr.  Skuderi  pretends 
to  have  effected  several  cures  of  hydrophobia,  by  its  internal 
and  external  administration.  There  is,  therefore,  reason  to 
believe  that  we  have  no  authenticated  case  of  the  rabid  ma- 
lady having-  yielded  to  any  treatment,  either  in  man  or 
beast,  after  it  had  actually  made  its  attack. 

The  preventive  treatment. — Here,  fortunately  for  man- 
kind, we  stand  on  vantage  ground,  as  we  can,  in  almost 
every  instance,  insure  the  prevention  of  any  hurtful  conse- 
quences from  the  rabid  bite.  The  prophylacticks  that  both 
interest  and  ignorance  have  extolled  and  brought  into  use, 
are  innumerable.  Very  few  of  them,  however,  have  de- 
served the  smallest  confidence ; on  the  contrary,  they  have 
lulled  into  a fatal  security  those  who  have  relied  on  them  *. 

The  oldest  prophylactick  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is 
suction.  We  have  very  antient  records  of  its  employment, 
and,  if  we  can  believe  these  legends,  a particular  family  en- 
joyed the  privilege,  or  devoted  themselves  to  this  process  of 
drawing,  by  the  application  of  the  mouth  to  the  wound, 
poisons  inserted  by  venomous  animals  t. 

* Boerkaave  complains  of  these  impositions.  “ Nec  jEschrionis  apud 
“ Galenum  et  Oribasium  arcano  de  cancris  combustis  j nec  Scribonii 
“ Largi  famigerata  opiata  ad  rabiem  Siculoriim ; nec  Peregrini  consilio 
“ de  pelle  hysenae  j nec  jEtii,  Rufi,  Possidonii,  cinere  cancrorum  cum 
“ tberiacaj  nec  jactata  Palmario  medela  j vel  nimis  laudato  Mayerno, 
“Grew,  et  venatoribus  stanno  cum  Mithridatio ; nec  in  somniis  sacris 
“ revelata  radice  cynorrhodonis ; aliisve  in  coelum  elato  cichone  cinereo 
“ terrestri  pimpinella,  jecore  rabiosi  canes  exusto,  et  similibus  excep- 
“ tis.” 

f Celsus  strongly  recommends  this  practice,  and  brings  forward  the 
family  of  PsYELi.ES  to  prove  how  free  it  is  from  danger:  “ Non  gustu, 
“ sed  vulnere  nocent.” — “ Ergo  quisquis  exemplum  Psylli  secutus,  id 

“ vulnus  exsuxerit,  et  ipse  tutus  erit,  et  tutum  homiuem  prsestabit.” 

De  Medicin.  Uh.  v,  chap,  ii,  sect.  12. — Fothergill,  Heister,  and  Vaughan 
have  spoken  favourably  of  suction  as  a preventive,  and  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  might  be  employed  in  some  cases  with  probability  of 
a successful  issue : should  danger  be  apprehended  from  the  epithelium 
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Cold-bathing,  but  particularly  sea-bathing,  as  a preven- 
tive, is  a practice  also  of  great  antiquity,  and,  even  yet,  the 
uninformed  classes  place  implicit  reliance  on  it.  Its  incapa- 
bility of  insuring  safety  was,  however,  early  noted,  and  Pal- 
MERius,  Ambrose  Parey,  Desault,  and  others,  were  at 
much  pains  to  discredit  the  practice.  Both  hot  and  cold 
bathing,  how'ever,  long  retained  some  powerful  advocates. 
Celsus  informs  us,  that  it  was  the  practice  of  his  day  to  im- 
merse those  who  had  been  wounded  by  a rabid  animal  in  a 
hot  bath  *,  to  promote  perspiration,  and,  on  their  leaving  it, 
to  give  them  large  quantities  of  wine  to  drink.  Hoffman 
preferred  tepid  to  hot  bathing,  and  Boerhaave  and  Mead 
appear  to  have  done  the  same ; but  it  seemed  indifferent,  in 
Boerhaave’s  opinion,  whether  the  water  was  fresh  or  salt. 
However  respectable  the  authorities  in  its  favour,  the  la- 
mentable experience  of  many  who  have  trusted  to  its  effi- 
cacy, even  when  performed,  as  Van  Swieten  has  it,  ad 
sujficationem  usque,  but  too  w'ell  proves.  Among  the  well- 
informed,  therefore,  no  reliance  is  now  placed  on  it. 

Mercury  has,  for  a very  long  period,  been  employed  as  a 
prophylactick.  In  1732,  we  find  Dessault  urging  the  use 
of  mercurial  frictions  t.  Sauvages  was  very  favourable  to 


of  the  lips  not  offering  a sufficient  resistance  to  the  person,  or  what  may 
be  really  necessary  to  guard  against  any  small  vessels  being  ruptured 
in  the  act  of  sucking,  a piece  of  thin  bladder  might  be  interposed,  or 
the  suction  might  be  still  more  safely  made  with  the  bowl  of  a tobacco 
pipe.  When  it  can  be  procured,  a cupping  glass  can  be  substituted  for 
the  mouth  with  the  utmost  propriety. 

* “ Protinus  in  balneum  amittunt,  cumque  ibi  desudare,  dum  vires 
“ corporis  sinant,  vulnere  apcrto  quo  magis  ex  es  quoque  virus  distil- 
“ let.” — Dc  Medicina,  lib.  v,  c.  47. 

Tulpius  is  also  no  less  warm  in  his  commendation  of  sea  bathing: 
“ Neque  vidi  hactenus  quemquam  (licet  viderim  plurimos)  cui  tempestiv^ 
“ in  mare  projecto  quidquam  sinistre  postmodum  evenerit,  sed  salutari 
“ hoc  remedio  vcl  flocci  facto,  vcl  tardii  ac  timid^  adhibito,  dedCre  multi 
“ irreparabiles  supin®  su®  incuri®  poenas.” — Obs.  Med.  lib.  vii,  c.  20. 

■f"  “ Tons  ceux  en  quije  I’ai  employ^,  dit  cet  auteur,  ont  6t6  preservfs 
“ de  la  rage.” — (./oiirnaf  de  Med.  ) 
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them  * * * §.  Darluc,  Baudot,  and  Tissot,  are  equally  warm 
in  their  commendations  of  this  method  of  treatment.  The 
internal  use  of  mercury  as  a preventive  has  had  even  a 
greater  number  of  partisans.  Sir  G.  Cobb’s  famous  Tonquin 
remedy,  so  highly  extolled  by  Claude  Duchoisee,  in  In- 
diat,  was  prepared  from  the  native  and  factitious  cinnabars, 
with  musk.  Turbith  mineral,  which  is  a sub-sulphate  of 
this  metal,  was  higlily  extolled  by  Tissot  J,  and  has  been 
very  generally  used  among  the  dogs  of  this  country.  Many 
other  authorities  of  note,  as  Dr.  Thomas  Reid,  Dr,  James, 
&c.  &c.,  migiit  be  quoted,  who  have  extolled  the  preven- 
tive efficacy  of  mercury;  some  preferring  one  preparation 
and  some  another;  but  all  have  used  them  to  a state  bor- 
dering on  salivation,  reasoning  on  the  analogy  of  its  pre- 
ventive and  curative  efficacy  in  syphilis.  The  long  conti- 
nued use  of  it,  and  the  weight  of  the  authorities  that  have 
been  favourable  to  its  use,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it 
certainly  has  some  preventive  efficacy  §;  but  as  instances  are 
not  wanting  of  its  entire  failure  in  man  and  beast,  under 
every  advantage  of  administration,  so  it  has  ceased  to  be 
relied  on  as  solely  sufficient  to  guard  the  constitution  ||. 

Arsenic. — This  powerful  mineral  possesses  many  medicinal 


* “ J ’ignore  que  ce  remede  ait  encore  manqu#.” — Ch.  d’(Euv.  p.  148. 
Nosoloyia,  tom.  ii. 

f “ Hommes,  femmes,  enfans,  Indiens,  Portugais,  Francois,  &c.  &c. 
“ plus  de  trois  cents  personnes,  sans  qu’un  seul,  a dt6  afflige  du  plus 
“ petit  symptom  de  rage. — Nouv.  Meth.  pour  le  Trait,  de  Rage,  21. 

J Avis  au  Peuple,  tom.  i,  p.  156.  A celebrated  sportsman  says, 
“ During  twenty-one  years  that  I kept  hounds,  I never  knew  it  fail.” 
— Trecetise  on  Greyhounds,  2d  edit.  p.  88. — It  was  also  Mr.  Beckford’s 
favourite  remedy.  So  many  instances  of  its  failure  have,'  however, 
since  occurred,  that  it  has  fallen  into  disrepute. 

§ Dr.  Moseley  appears  to  be  one  of  the  last  advocates  for  the  use  of 
mei'cury  extended  to  a slight  salivation : but  even  he  recommends  the 
use  of  caustic  to  the  wounded  part  in  conjunction  with  it. 

II  Lf.roux,  Oudot,  Raymond,  Lafond,  Majault,  Enaux,  Chaussier,  and 
Morveau,  are  neighbouring  authors  who  have  denied  the  efficacy  of  mer- 
cury in  this  case;  and,  among  ourselves,  Drs,  Fothercill  and  Vaughan 
have  followed  the  same  course. 
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virtues,  and  its  known  tendency'  to  check  the  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  epilepsy  raised  hopes  that  it  might  act  favour- 
ably in  the  violent  contractions  of  rabies  ; but,  although  it 
has  not  hitherto  stemmed  the  fatal  torrent,  yet,  from  its  ob- 
vious action  on  the  disease,  and  from  its  alledged  properties 
of  counteracting  the  bites  of  other  venomous  animals,  the 
propriety  of  a full  trial  of  it,  as  a prophylactick,  appears  evi- 
dent. A favourable  account  of  its  virtues,  when  internally 
administered,  may  be  gained  from  Mr.  Ireland’s  Memoir, 
Med.  Chirurg.  Trans.,  p.  393,  and  likewise  from  a quota- 
tion given  in  the  Loud.  Med.  Rev.,  March  and  April  1793. 
Of  its  external  employment  1 shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter. 

Dr.  Mead’s  pulvis  antilyssus  has  wholly  lost  its  reputa- 
tion, although,  during  his  practice,  he  expressed  a wish  that 
he  knew,  as  certain,  a remedy  for  any  other  disease*. 

The  Ormskirk  Remedy  is  a striking  proof  how  easily  a 
reputation  may  be  gained,  and  how  undeservedly.  Palpable 
instances  of  its  failure  are  multiplied  upon  us,  and  yet,  until 
of  late,  it  enjoyed  a very  geneVal  share  of  confidence  ; and 
even  yet,  in  the  vicinity  of  its  preparation,  it  is  occasionally 
trusted  to  t 

Dr.  Previtalt,  in  the  Giornale  des  Fisica,  has  published 
an  extended  account  of  the  virtues  of  chlorine,  not  only  as 
a direct  cure  for  the  actual  hydrophobia,  but  as  a preventive 
also.  It  is  not,  however,  supposed  that  these  accounts  are  to 
be  depended  on. 

* This  powder  was  composed  of  the  ash-coloured  liverwort  [lichen 
cinereus)  and  black  pepper. 

f There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  Mr.  Hili.’s  Ormskirk  Medi- 
cine is  nothing  more  than  powdered  chalk.  Neither  need  we  wonder 
that  articles  so  inert  should  gain  celebrity,  when  we  consider  that  not 
more  than  one  in  twenty  human  persons,  who  are  bitten,  become  affect- 
ed 5 and  that,  perhaps,  many  of  those  who  take  this  or  other  popular 
remedies  have  never  been  bitten  at  all.  When  these  are  added  to 
others,  who,  having  been  bitten  by  a dog  who  was  only  mad  in  the  fears 
of  those  around  him,  it  lessens  the  numher  of  those  really  inoculated 
down  to  a very  few,  and  these  few,  it  is  vmfortunately  too  well  known, 
fall  a sacrifice  to  this  ill-placed  confidence. 
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’I'lie  water  plantain  (alisma  plantago)  has  also  proved  one 
of  those  unfortunate  articles  offered  to  notice,  whicli  only 
served  to  raise  hopes  it  was  doomed  never  to  realise.  As  it 
came  recommended  by  a Russian  counsellor  of  state,  M.  Ja- 
lovvsky,  at  the  express  direction  of  his  government,  it  met 
with  a cordial  reception,  and  a full  trial  in  England  and  else- 
where, but,  I believe,  every  where  it  proved  fallacious.  It 
should,  however,  be  stated,  that,  in  the  trials  of  it  made  by 
Mr.  Youatt  on  rabid  dogs,  it  certainly  appeared  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  disease  for  a time,  in  the  same  manner  with 
some  other  plans  of  treatment,  but,  as  under  those,  so,  under 
the  use  of  the  plantain,  the  fatal  termination  was  the  same. 

To  enumerate  all  the  other  articles,  particularly  of  the 
vegetable  world;  that  at  some  period  or  other  have  been 
deemed  prophylacticks,  would  be  endless.  Among  the  most 
popular  we  may  mention  the  eglantine,  or  wild  rose  (rosa 
sylvestris,  Linn.)* * * §,  pimpernel  (^anagallis) , deadly  night- 
shade (^alropa  belladonna')  J,  rue  (j'uta)  §,  garlic  (^allium 
sativum),  sage  (salvia),  daisy  (bellis),  vervain  (subena), 


* The  wild  rose  seems  to  have  been  a remedy  of  much  repute  in  its 
day  CBaudot,  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  Roy.  1783).  In  a communication  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  M.  Provost  details  the  virtues  of  its 
inner  bark.  And,  among  tlie  Sicilians,  its  spongy  excrescences  (bede- 
guar)  are  considered  a powerful  antidote  to  the  rabid  poison  {Mtiseo  di 
piante  rare  dii  P.  Boconi).  According  to  Pliny,  its  virtues  were  revealed 
by  an  oracle  ; from  whence  we  may  learn,  that  a preventive  efficacy  was 
long  ago  attributed  to  it. 

f An  account  of  its  supposed  anti-rabid  virtues  may  be  seen  by  con- 
sulting/fist,  de /.a  ./ITed.,  SpreNgel,  tom.  ii,  p.  48  j Q^iiv.  de  Bourgelat, 
Reflex,  sur  la  Rage  Voy.  Journ.  d’Arietilt.  p.  109. 

I As  long  as  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  belladonna  has  been  used  as  a re- 
medy against  rabies.  Apulei  also  notices  it ; and,  in  later  times,  Munch 
also.  Hist  de  la  Soc.  Roy.  de  Med.,  1783,  2d  part.  At  the  present,  no 
dependance  is  placed  on  it. 

§ Rue  was  a very  antient  favourite  prophylactick,  and  it  still  enters 
into  many  of  the  country  nostrums  and  drinks  against  madness.  It 
formed  also  an  ingredient  in  the  celebrated  powder  of  Palmerius. — See 
Andry’s  account  of  celebrated  remedies. 
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fern  (polypodium),  wormwood  (nrtemisia  arboreacens), 
mugwort  (artemisia  vulgaris) , betony  (betonica),  tree  box 
(buxus)*.  My  opinions  on  the  efficacy  of  this  plant,  as  a 


^ The  tree-box  is  one  of  the  oldhst  internal  preventives  made  use  of. 
Mention  appears  to  be  made  of  it  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  ; Galen 
and  Celsus  likewise  speak  of  it.  It  has  continued  to  be  used  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  and  it  forms  the  active  principle  in  the  celebrated 
Hertfordshire,  or  Webb’s  drink.  The  rue  which  enters  into  it,  in  equal 
proportions,  I have  not  the  same  dependance  on.  The  huxns,  or  box, 
has  long  been  known  in  India,  and  used  as  a preventive  of  rabies  j but  it 
is  the  dwarf  box  that  is  there  used,  and  it  is  usually  mixed  with  a decoc- 
tion of  the  horns  of  the  rhinoceros. 

For  some  years  I had  been  informed  that  there  lived,  near  Watford, 
a cottager  of  the  name  of  Webb,  who  dispensed  what  is  commonly  called 
a drink,  as  a remedy  against  rabies  generally.  The  many  testimonies  I 
had  received  from  gentlemen,  relative  to  its  efficacy,  supported  by  facts 
apparently  authentic  and  conclusive,  gave  me  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
really  possessed  some  preventive  properties  : but,  till  the  year  1807,  I 
had  not  embraced  any  opportunity  of  putting  its  qualities  to  the  test  of 
experiment.  About  that  time  madness  proving  very  prevalent,  and  the 
public  curiosity  becoming  very  much  excited  on  the  subject,  my  atten- 
tion was  awakened  to  the  advantage  of  such  a preventive. 

To  endeavour,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  grounds  on  which  the  repu- 
tation of  this  remedy  stood,  I went  to  Watford,  and  prosecuted  my  in- 
quiries with  such  success,  that,  from  one  of  the  two  brothers  who  had 
dispensed  it,  I gained  the  original  recipe,  which  had  been  before  verified 
on  oath  before  a magistrate.  I immediately  presented  the  public  with 
the  composition,  with  all  I had  learned  relative  to  it,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Medical  Review  for  December  1807,  where  the  original  re- 
cipe, and  mode  of  preparation,  may  be  seen  at  length.  The  following 
method  of  preparing  it  is  an  improvement  on  the  original  formula : — 


Take  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  tree  box 2 ounces 

Of  the  fresh  leaves  of  rue 2 ounces 

Of  sage half  an  ounce. 


Chop  these  finely,  and,  after  boiling  them  in  a pint  of  w ater  to  half  a 
pint,  strain  and  press  out  the  liquor.  Beat  them  in  a mortar,  or  other- 
wise bruise  them  thoroughly,  and  boil  them  again,  in  a pint  of  new  milk, 
to  half  a pint,  which  press  out  as  before.  After  this,  mix  both  the  boiled 
liquors,  which  will  make  three  doses  for  a human  subject.  Double  this 
(juantity  will  form  three  doses  for  a horse  or  cow  j two-thirds  of  it  is  suf- 
ficient for  a large  dog,  calf,  sheep,  or  hog ; half  of  the  quantity  is  re- 
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preventive,  are  already  before  the  public;  and,  although  I 
would  on  no  account  recommend  its  being  trusted  to  when 
other  means,  as  the  destruction  of  the  bitten  part,  can 


quirecl  for  a uiiddling  sized  dog  ; and  oiie-third  for  a small  one.  These 
three  doses  are  said  to  be  sufficient,  and  one  of  them  is  directed  to  be 
given  every  morning  fasting.  Both  human  and  brute  subjects  are  treat- 
ed in  the  same  manner,  according  to  the  proportions  specified. 

In  the  human  subject  1 have  never  found  this  remedy  produce  any 
effects  whatever,  except  a momentary  nausea  from  disgust.  To  prevent 
this  disgust  operating  disadvantageously,  the  old  recipe  directs  it  to 
be  taken  by  any  human  person  two  or  three  hours  before  rising,  by 
which  method  it  will  be  less  likely  to  be  brought  up  again,  as  otherwise 
so  large  and  unpleasant  a dose  might  be**.  Neither  in  any  animal,  ex- 
cept the  dog,  have  1 ever  witnessed  any  violent  effects  from  the  exhibi- 
tion of  this  remedy.  In  dogs,  however,  I have  frequently  seen  it  pro- 
duce extreme  nausea,  panting,  and  distress ; in  two  or  tliree  instances 
it  has  even  proved  fatal : but,  as  it  is  probable  that  it  is  more  likely  to 
be  efficacious  when  its  effects  on  the  constitution  are  evident,  and  as, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  proper  to  guard  against  these  effects  becoming  too 
violent;  so  it  is  prudent  always  to  begin  with  a smaller  dose  than  the 
one  prescribed,  and  to  increase  each  succeeding  dose  till  it  shows  its  ac- 
tivity, by  sickness  of  the  stomach,  panting,  and  evident  uneasiness. 
Under  such  a plan,  perhaps,  five  doses  are  not  too  much. 

Between  the  years  1807  and  1817,  this  preparation  of  box  and  rue 
was  administered,  under  my  direction,  to  nearly  three  hundred  ani- 
mals of  different  kinds,  as  horses,  cows,  sheep,  hogs,  and  dogsff ; 

•»  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  remedy  should  be  so  bulky,  and  so  nauseous.  Its 
bulk  often  renders  it  difficult  to  give  to  a dog,  particularly  without  waste ; its  nau- 
seous taste  also  makes  it  very  liable  to  be  brought  up  again  ; either  f)f  which  cir- 
cumstances  must,  of  course,  render  its  efficacy  doubtful.  To  obviate  these  incon- 
veniences, I have  endeavoured  to  condense  the  dose,  by  making  an  extract  of 
the  box,  in  which  plant  I believe  the  efficacy  principally,  if  not  wholly,  exists. 
But  I have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  its  preventive  quality  is  lessened,  if  not 
altogether  destroyed,  by  these  means.  Nor  have  I succeeded  in  anj' other  at- 
tempts  at  lessening  the  dose.  These  inconveniences  must,  therefore,  be  put  up 
with,  and  the  animal  must  be  made  to  swallow  the  whole,  after  which  he  should 
be  attentively  watched  to  observe  whether  it  is  retained  on  the  stomach.  If  such 
should  not  be  the  case,  the  dose  must  be  repeated  until  it  remains. 

tt  I have  administered,  in  the  course  of  my  practice,  this  remedy  to  nearly 
fifty  human  persons  also  ; but  as  most  of  those  joined  with  this  treatment  the  ex. 
cision  or  cauterization  of  the  wounded  part,  and  as,  in  others,  the  rabid  virus 
would  not  probably  have  taken  effect,  so  I lay  little  stress  on  these  proofs  of  its 
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be  effected,  yet  if,  as  I believe,  it  will  be  found  that  it  pos- 
sesses some  considerable  preventive  virtues,  its  importance 
will  be  evident;  for  circumstances  often  arise  which  render 
the  resorting'  to  the  external  means  of  excision  or  cauteriza- 
tion impracticable,  from  the  difficulty  of  detecting  the  wound- 
ed part  in  animals  covered  with  hair.  I have  searched  a dog 
over  most  carefully  for  an  hour  without  discovering  any 
wound,  but  which  dog  has  afterwards  become  rabid  : and 
when  one  or  two  bites  are  detected,  others  may  remain.  1 
have  found  this  happen  so  frequently,  that  a preventive  re- 
medy, witli  only  a moderate  degree  of  efficacy,  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  brute  creation.  Nei- 
ther would  the  benefits  of  such  a prophylactick  remedy  be  lost 
on  the  human  subject,  where,  from  extensive  laceration,  the 
complete  extirpation  of  the  bitten  part  is  rendered  doubtful, 
or  where  the  dread  of  the  operation,  or  the  peculiar  situation 
of  the  patient,  or  of  the  wounded  part  itself,  renders  the  e.x- 


the  latter  in  by  far  the  greater  proportion.  If  may  naturally  be 
prcsumefl,  that  ungrounded  fear  operated  in  some  instances,  and  that  it 
was  given  to  animals  who  were  suspected  only  to  have  been  -in  danger* 
Some  of  the  remainder,  it  may  also  be  supposed,  would  have  remained 
safe,  had  nothing  been  done  for  them.  In  others,  washings,  cauteriza- 
tions, &c.,  had  been  added  to  the  box  remedy  ; yet,  still  a very  consi- 
derable number,  after  all  these  admissions,  must  have  remained  ex- 
posed to  the  preventive  power  of  this  preparation  alone,  out  of  which 
number  only  nine  or  ten  cases  of  its  failure  occurred.  In  a few  of  these 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  medicine  was  not  all  got  down, 
<^r  otherwise  was  returned  j but  live  or  six  of  them  were  palpable  and 
fair  instances  of  failure,  the  medicine  having  been  all  given  and  retain- 
ed. It  is  remarkable,  that,  of  these  palpable  failures,  the  majority 
were  wounded  in  the  head — one  of  these  was  a horse,  bitten  in  the  lip  ; 
which  further  agrees  with  what  I have  already  remarked,  that  the  ino- 
culation more  certainly  takes  effect,  and  the  disease  makes  its  attack 
earlier,  when  received  in  the  head  than  elsewhere. 

efficacy,  although  three  or  four  of  these  persons,  at  their  own  express  desire, 
trusted  solely  to  it.  Us  real  eflicacy  appears  unequivocally  pioved  by  ilie  nu- 
merous instances  of  canine  safety  which  followed  from  its  use. 
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tirpation  tinadvisable.  Enougli  is  stated  below  to  render  the 
matter  worthy  of  further  investigation.  Fourteen  or  fifteen 
years’  experience  have  only  served  to  increase  the  conviction 
in  my  mind,  that  the  qualities  of  the  tree  box,  as  a preven- 
tive of  rabies,  merit  great  public  attention. 

Not  only  the  mineral  and  vegetable  world  have  yielded 
prophylacticks  of  ephemeral  popularity,  the  animal  kingdom 
also  has  been  ransacked  by  interest,  ignorance,  or  credulity. 
Thescarabei,  or  beetle  tribe,  particularly  the  cockchaffer,  or 
may-bug  {^scarabceus  melolontha,  Linn.)*,  the  blister  fly  t 
{incloe  vesicatorius') , and  various  testacea  J,  are  of  this  kind. 
The  liver  of  the  animal  by  which  a person  has  been  bitten  is 
a remedy  as  old  as  the  time  of  Pliny,  who  speaks  himself  of 
its  efficacy.  We  have  it  also  recorded,  that  Palmerius 
forced  his  patients,  who  had  been  bitten  by  a rabid  wolf,  to 
take  the  dried  blood  of  the  animal. 

But  the  destruction  of  the  bitten  fart,  judiciously  effect- 
ed, has  been  found,  in  every  instance,  to  prevent  the  further 
developement  of  the  disease,  so  this  practice  has  nearly  su- 
perseded all  other  preventives:  but  by  what  immediate 
process  the  wounded  surfaces  are  to  be  removed,  has  occa- 
sioned much  difference  of  opinion.  That  which  has  been 
generally  practised,  is  either  the  actual  cautery  or  burning, 
the  potential  cautery  by  escharotics  or  caustics,  or  the  exci- 
sion of  the  part  by  the  knife. 

The  actual  cautey-y  was  employed  by  the  antients,  who 


* Weikard,  Thesaurus  Pharmaceuticus  Galcno-chemicus,  1626.  If  we 
credit  other  accounts  handed  to  us,  these  insects  were  no  less  famous  in 
Spain,  Germany,  and  Prussia,  than  in  France. — (Andry,  p.  271.) 

f Avicenna  and  Mattiiiolus  wrote-expressly  on  the  virtues  of  this 
meloe,  as  an  infallible  remedy  for  the  rabid  malady.  Werthof  and 
Andry  als  o notice  it. 

J As  the  testacea,  particularly  calcined  crabs,  were  used  so  long  ago 
as  the  time  of  Galen,  and  were  recommended  by  Sennert,  it  would  seem 
that  an  early  confidence  was  placed  in  absorbents.  It  was  this  confi- 
dence, probably,  that  begot  the  Ormskirk  medicine,  which  appears  to 
be  only  the  earthy  absorbents  coloured. 
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burned  the  parts  with  heated  iron,  sometimes  with  “brass,  sil- 
ver, or  gold  *.  Some  of  the  moderns  have  also  favoured  its 
use ; and  as  it  is  a remedy  immediately  at  hand,  it  is  not  an 
ineligible  one,  particularly  where  the  unnecessary  dread  of 
after  consequences,  from  immediate  absorption,  is  fixed  in  the 
mind,  and  also  where  other  assistance  is  not  at  hand.  When, 
likewise,  the  wound  is  of  a determinate  form,  and  superficial 
in  extent,  the  actual  cautery,  or  heated  iron,  is,  from  the  quick- 
ness of  the  operation,  a very  convenient  method,  particularly 
with  regard  to  horses,  cows,  and  other  large  animals,  who 
are  not  easily  restrained.  In  such  cases,  a budding  iron,  so 
called  among  farriers,  is  a convenient  instrument,  or  even  a 
kitchen  poker,  or  any  other  iron  whose  surface  may  be 
adapted  to  the  form  of  the  wound,  when  heated  red  hot, 
may  be  applied;  observing  due  caution  in  the  application, 
that  the  part  is  sufficiently  burned  without  injuring  the  sur- 
rounding parts  too  deeply. 

Caustics,  or  the  potential  cautery,  may  be  applied  under 
manj’  forms.  The  caustic  potass,  or  potash,  formed  into  a 
solid  body,  and  then  called  lapis  infernalis,  is  a very  power- 
ful escharotic,  and,  when  an  extensive  surface  not  in  Ihe 
neighbourhood  of  very  important  parts  is  to  be  destroyed,  it 
is  an  excellent  preparation;  but  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  it  liquefies  speedily,  and,  therefore,  when  great  nicety 
is  required,  and  a slow  destruction  is  advisable,  as  about  the 
head,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  important  vessels  and  nerves,  it 
is  less  eligible.  The  nitrate  of  silver,  usually  called  lunar 
caustic,  liquefies  less  speedily,  and  is  equally  powerful,  pro- 
vided a longer  time  is  allowed  for  its  operation.  In  some 
cases  it  is  recommended  to  be  powdered  and  sprinkled  over 


* Portal  informs  us,  that  Galen,  Giascorides,  Celsus,  /Elius,  Rufus, 
and  nb  Greek  physicians,  considered  the  actual  cautery  to  the  bitten 
part  as  the  most  powerful  means  of  prevention  against  the  rabid  ma- 
ladv.  And,  according  to  Matthiolus,  during  his  time,  it  was  debated 
whether  gold  or  silver  would  not  form  a better  cautery  than  iron.  In 
Van  IlELMON  r’stime,  brass  was  proposed. 
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a surface,  or.  to  be  inserted  within  a deeper  wound,  mixed 
with  an  equal  part  of  other  matter  to  lessen  its  potency,  and 
an  adhesive  plaster  then  applied  over  to  confine  its  effects. 
This  method,  in  animals,  can  only  be  advisable  when  a very 
extensive  laceration  with  numerous  jagged  edges  and  sinuo- 
sities exists,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  im- 
portant parts  that  the  knife  cannot  be  wholly  depended  on  : 
in  all  others,  this  plan  would  occasion  so  much  pain  and  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  animal,  as  to  defeat  its  intention, 
by  being  rubbed  or  torn  off.  I have,  through  a very  long 
practice,  adhered  to  the  use  of  this  form  of  caustic,  as  the 
most  manageable  and  effective  of  all  the  escharotics.  It  may 
be  cut  or  scraped  to  any  shape,  and  long  habit  has  enabled 
me  to  make  the  eschar  thick  or  thin,  deep  or  superficial,  at‘ 
pleasure.  In  a word,  it  is  slow  but  certain.  Muriate  of  an- 
timony, called  butter  of  antimony,  is  a very  favourite  escha- 
rotic  application  with  some  practitioners,  particularly  with 
the  French  *:  it  is  applied  by  means  of  a piece  of  linen  or 
lint  fastened  to  a probe,  skewer,  or  other  matter  of  that 
form  ; the  surface  of  the  wound  being  then  smeared  over 
with  it.  As  its  action  begins  immediately,  and,  after  a few 
minutes,  is  confined  to  the  parts  it  is  applied  to  only,  so  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  a more  eligible  application  for  extensive 
lacerations,  and  wounds  of  uncertain  depth  and  extent  in 
animals,  than  the  powdered  nitrate  of  silver.  Potass  and ' 
lime  are  sometimes  also  used  as  escharotics.  The  mineral 
acids,  likewise  mercurial  preparations,  as  the  oxymuriate  and 
red  nitrate  of  quicksilver,  are  now  and  then  also  employed  in 
this  way. 

The  use  of  caustics  has  been  objected  to  as  not  carrying 
the  destruction  of  parts  far  enough,  the  formation  of  the 
eschar  preventing  the  further  progress  of  the  caustic  .agent. 


* “ Lc  bcurre  d’antimoine  (hydrochlorate  d’antimoine)  est  pr6f6rre  k 
“ tous  les  caustiques  que  nous  avons  cites,  par  Lerou.x,  qui  I’a  propos6 
“ par  Sabatier,  par  Portal,  et  par  Enaux  et  Chaussier,  parceque  son 
“ action  est  prompt.” — Trolliet,  p.  341. 
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but  this  1 am  convinced  is  not  a cogent  objection.  If  the 
nitrate  of  silver  is  formed  into  a point,  and  a moderate  fric- 
tion is  kept  up  by  it  over  the  eschar,  the  decomposed  por- 
tions are  removed  by  the  rubbing,  and  the  cauterization  goes 
on  to  any  depth  or  extent  required.  In  penetrating  wounds, 
made  by  the  canine  teeth,  the  probe  having  detected  the 
course  of  the  wound,  the  knife  may  be  properly  employed  to 
dilate  it,  and  render  it  accessible  to  the  approach  of  the 
caustic ; in  which  case  equal  certainty  is  gained  by  one  as  by 
the  other,  with  less  loss  of  substance.  It  has  also  been  ob- 
jected to  caustics,  that  they  may  dilute  the  virus,  and  carry 
it  farther  within  the  wound;  but,  if  previous  friction  and  ab- 
lution of  the  wound  take  place,  it  may  be  supposed  no  virus 
will  remain  beyond  what  the  absorbents  have  already  taken 
up.  It  is  likewise  said,  that  they  cannot  be  conveniently  ap- 
plied to  the  bottom  of  a deep  wound,  in  which  case  the  knife 
can  be  best  employed  in  dissecting  out  the  whole  cavity,  with 
all  its  surrounding  parts.  A still  more  imaginary  objection 
has  been  urged  to  the  use  of  caustics,  particularly  to  those 
formed  of  the  caustic  alkalies,  which  is,  that  in  their  ac- 
tion they  unite  themselves  with  the  morbid  saliva,  and 
with  the  decomposed  animal  matter,  forming,  together,  a sa- 
ponaceous mass  or  eschar,  w'hich  may  retain  the  virus,  and 
keep  it  ready  to  be  acted  upon  by  a new  absorption.  That 
such  a fear  is  entirely  groundless,  will  appear,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  agent  employed,  be  it  what  it  may,  which 
is  equal  to  the  destruction  of  the  animal  solids,  must  also  of 
necessity  be  more  than  sufficient  to  decompose  the  animal 
fluids  also,  and  totally  deprive  them  of  any  morbid  activity  ; 
and  this  we  find  to  be  actually  the  case  with  rabid  virus  mixed 
with  even  diluted  caustic  matter,  as  has  been  exemplified  in 
the  experiments  of  Huzard,  Dr,  Zinke,  and  others,  where 
such  matter  entirely  failed  to  excite  rabies. 

Excision  of  the  part,  after  the  rabid  bite,  is  j)ractised  by 
many  of  our  most  eminent  surgeons  of  the  present  day,  in 
preference  to  cauterizalion  ; but  as  each  of  these  modes  of 
operating  contain  some  advantages  over  the  other,  so  each 
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also  owns  some  disadvantages.  A skilful  surgeon,  therefore, 
will  bind  himself  to  neither,  but  will  use  the  one  or  the  other 
as  occasion  suits,  or  will  often  unite  them  in  the  same  opera- 
tion. The  partizans  for  the  use  of  the  knife  argue,  that  the 
operation  of  excision  is  quicker,  and  can  be  applied  more  ex- 
tensively. It  is  certainly,  where  much  is  to  be  done,  more 
quickly  performed  ; but  when  it  is  so  done,  unless  perfect 
ablution  has  removed  all  surrounding  virus,  may  not  the 
very  instrument  which  is  to  insure  life  be  sowing  the  seeds 
of  death,  by  making  a fresh  morbid  inoculation  at  every 
section  ? To  prevent  this,  therefore,  when  excision  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  it  is  prudent,  after  every  stroke  of  the 
knife,  to  wipe  the  blade  carefully.  Towards  animals,  parti- 
cularly of  the  larger  kinds,  where  despatch  is  requisite,  and 
where  deformity  and  a destruction  of  parts  are  not  of  so  much 
consequence,  excision  may  be  considered  preferable.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  blood-vessels,  nerves,  &c.,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  knife  must  be  used  with  extreme  caution, 
whereas  the  caustic  may  be  applied  freely  with  much  less 
fear,  as  the  eschar  which  starts  up  protects  the  parts  under- 
neath, and  enables  them  to  reinstate  themselves  previously  to 
sloughing,  if  they  should  be  slightly  injured. 

The  flow  of  blood,  during  excision,  is  very  apt  to  obstruct 
a proper  and  clear  view  of  the  extent  of  the  injury,  and  a 
consequence  follows  which  I have  frequently  witnessed  among 
surgeons  in  operations  on  the  human  subject*,  which  is  the 


* I cannot  help  thinking,  that  surgeons,  from  fear  of  tlie  after  con- 
sequences, perhaps  to  themselves,  as  well  as  their  patients,  commit  an 
unnecessary  waste  of  parts  often.  I have  seen  a bite  of  the  end  of  the 
finger,  and  graze  of  the  skin  of  the  knuckle  of  the  same  finger,  treated 
not  only  by  an  excision  of  the  whole  phalange,  but  also  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  it  adhered  to.  I was  present,  also,  when  an  eminent  sur- 
geon, for  a moderate  puncture  of  the  lip  from  one  tooth  only,  took  out 
the  whole  surrounding  portions  completely  through,  as  in  the  operation 
for  hare  lip.  A similar  deformity  and  stricture  of  lip  was  thereby  oc- 
casioned through  life.  I have  likewise  had  many  other  occasions  to  re- 
gret this  over  caution  and  free  use  of  the  knife. 
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removal  of  a much  larger  portion  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. With  the  caustic  nothing  of  this  kind  happens : pro- 
ceeding deliberately,  every  portion  of  wounded  surface  is 
taken  in  succession,  until  the  whole  is  passed  over. 

Process  of  Operation  for  the  Rabid  Bite. — When  a dog, 
or  any  other  animal,  has  been  attacked  by  one  that  is  rabid, 
it  is  evident  that  a difficulty  presents  itself  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  human  subject  under  similar  circumstances.  The 
incapability  of  pointing  out  the  wounds  that  may  have  been 
received,  and  which  the  hair  may  prevent  from  being  ob- 
served, renders  it  necessary  that  a very  minute  examination 
of  every  part  of  the  body  should  take  place,  by  turning  the 
whole  hair  deliberately  back*  ; after  which,  to  remove  any 
rabid  saliva  that  may  adhere  to  the  hair,  the  animal  should 
be  washed  all  over,  first  with  simple  warm  water,  and,  next, 
with  water  in  which  a sufficient  quantity  of  either  potash  or 
soda  is  dissolved,  to  render  it  a moderate  ley,  in  doing  which 
the  eyes  must  be  carefully  guarded.  During  this  latter 
washing,  the  wounds  should  be  pressed  to  excite  a fresh 
flow  of  blood.  Having  finished  this  operation,  which  will 
render  the  dog,  or  other  animal,  secure  from  accidental  virus 
hanging  about,  it  would  increase  the  safety  of  the  operation, 
if  the  wounds  were  to  be  bathed  with  an  arsenical  solution 
made  by  dissolving  a dram  of  white  arsenic  in  four  ounces  of 
water.  In  many  instances,  this  ablution  of  the  wounds  with 
an  arsenical  solution  of  double  or  treble  the  strength  here 
noted,  is  trusted  to  solely  as  a preventive ; and  apparently, 
from  the  experiments  that  have  been  made,  it  has  been  attend- 
ed with  uniform  success.  After  these  precautions  have  been 
attended  to,  proceed  to  the  actual  removal  of  the  bitten  part 
by  either  of  the  modes  already  described.  I have  before 


* It  is  extremely  diflicult  to  detect  all  the  minute  bites  dogs  may 
meet  with,  which  renders  the  washing  them  ail  over  with  some  active 
waslr  indispensibly  necessary : perhaps  the  very  best  that  could  be 
used,  would  be  an  arsenical  solution  of  moderate  strength,  as  one  dram 
of  arsenic  to  a quart  of  water. 
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stated,  that,  in  rny  own  practice,  I have  principally  made 
use  of  caustic  applications  for  such  removal,  occasionally 
using  the  knife  to  enlarge  an  opening,  to  remove  ragged 
edges,  or  entirely  to  excise  protruded  parts ; but,  under 
either  process,  particularly  that  of  the  caustic,  when  a lace- 
rated wound  has  been  made,  or  one  of  considerable  depth, 
it  is  prudent,  on  the  removal  of  the  slough,  again  to  touch 
the  surfaces.  The  keeping  a discharge  from  the  sores,  for 
some  time,  by  means  of  stimulating  applications,  is,  in  the 
animal  at  least,  unnecessary ; neither  does  it  appear  at  all  to 
insure  the  success  of  the'operation,  when  properly  performed, 
in  the  human. 

Although  as  regularly  educated  to  the  practice  of  human 
medicine  as  any  of  the  eminent  characters  around  me,  yet 
it  is  probable  I shall  be  considered  as  travelling  out  of  the 
record,  by  introducing  in  this  work  any  matter  directly 
treating  on  that  variety  of  the  rabid  disease  which  belongs 
immediately  to  mankind,  characteristically  called  hydropho- 
bia; and  were  I not  impelled  by  strong  motives,  I would, 
for  the  sake'of  consistency,  altogether  avoid  it;  but  the  sup- 
position that  I may,  by  this  irregularity,  be  enabled  at  all  to 
lighten  any  of  the  terrors,  real  or  imaginary,  with  which  I 
know  many  persons  suffer  themselves  to  be  overwhelmed, 
outweighs  every  other  consideration.  During  the  years  of 
the  extreme  prevalence  of  the  rabid  malady,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  some  notoriety  must  have  attached  itself  to 
the  extent  of  my  opportunities  of  observing  it,  and  the 
known  attention  I had  paid  to  it.  The  confidence  begot  by 
this,  occasioned  it  frequently  to  happen,  that,  from  being 
first  consulted  on  the  rabid  dog,  I was  next  consulted,  also, 
on  the  person  wounded  by  it,  which  connection  of  circum- 
stances drew  under  my  immediate  observations  a greater 
number  of  bitten  persons  thanjias  fallen  to  the  lot  of  almost 
any  individual.  It  has  so  happened,  that  particular  circum- 
stances have  occasioned  a considerable  number  of  the  cases 
in  the  practice  of  other  surgeons  to  be  also  submitted  to  my 
consideration.  Of  those  persons  who,  at  their  own  desire. 
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chose  to  trust  themselves  to  my  sole  direction,  1 operated  on 
upwards  of  fifty,  every  one  of  whom  I have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  has  remained  unaffected.  The  benefit  of  this 
experience,  added  to  a warm  interest  in,  and  close  attention 
to,  the  subject,  has  enabled  me  to  satisfy  myself  relative  to 
some  disputed  points  of  immense  moment  to  both  the  safety 
and  the  peace  of  mind  of  those  who  may  be  hereafter  endan- 
gered. 

It  is  very  generally  considered,  that  the  destruction  of  the 
bitten  part  is  the  most  certain  preventive  of  hydrophobia  ; 
but  it  is  little  credited,  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  that  the 
excision,  or  the  cauterization,  of  the  wounded  part  should 
be  immediately  effected.  Nevertheless,  I firmly  believe, 
and  I am  borne  out  by  innumerable  facts  and  well-directed 
experiments,  that  the  operation  may  be  performed,  with 
equal  certainty  of  success,  at  any  time  previous  to  the  se- 
condary inflammation  of  the  part  bitten,  as  though  it  had 
been  done  the  first  moment  after  the  accident.  However,  as 
it  is  always  uncertain  at  what  time  this  secondary  inllamma- 
tion  may  take  place,  so  it  is  prudent  to  perform  the  excision, 
or  cauterization,  as  soon  as  is  convenient:  but  it  is  frequently 
a matter  of  great  importance  to  the  peace  of  those,  \infor- 
tunately  wounded  in  this  manner,  to  know  that,  when  any 
accidental  cause  has  delayed  the  operation,  it  may  be  as 
safely  done  at  the  end  of  one,  two,  or  three  weeks  as  at  the 
first  moment  of  its  happening.  I have  frequently  removed 
the  bitten  parts  many  days  after  the  original  wound  has  been 
perfectly  healed  up,  and  the  operation  has  always  proved 
completely  successful.  1 ground  this  opinion  on  a full  con- 
viction that  the  safety  of  the  operation  does  not  consist  in 
preventin'^  immediate  absorption  ; on  the  contrary,  I am 
firmly  persuaded  that  the  rabid  poison  is  absorbed  directly, 
or  very  soon  after,  the  wound,  is  inllictcd,  and  is  immediately 
from  thence  carried  forward  into  the  circulation.  1 am,  how- 
ever, persuaded  that,  in  this  primary  state  of  its  circulation, 
the  virus  can  never  produce  rabies  in  brutes,  or  hydrophobia 
in  man.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  absolutely  necessary,  before 
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it  fully  exerts  its  baneful  influence,  that  it  should  underg-o 
some  further  change.  It  must  return  to  the  part  it  was 
originally  received  by,  and  it  must  there  occasion  a new  and 
specific  infiammation,  the  consequence  of  which  is  the  pro- 
duction of  some  new  morbid  compound  generated  by  this 
secondary  inflammation ; and  it  is  the  absorption  of  this 
compound  that  is  alone  capable  of  producing  rabies  or  hy- 
drophobia. Consequently,  when  the  part,  that  was  origi- 
nally bitten,  has  been  removed,  either  by  cauterization  or 
excision,  no  secondary  inflammation  can  take  place.  The 
first  received  virus  remains  inert,  for  it  is  incapable  of  acting 
on  any  other  than  the  original  wound. 

This  fact  being  fully  established,  will  tend,  I hope,  to  ba- 
nish much  misery  and  apprehension  relative  to  any  time  which 
may  intervene  between  the  bite  and  the  removal  of  the  bitten 
part.  It  matters  not,  I again  repeat,  at  what  time  this 
is  effected,  or  how  long  soever  it  may  be  after  the  bite  has 
been  received,  provided  it  be  done  before  any  secoiidary  in- 
flammation of  the  part  or  uneasy  sensation  is  felt  in  it. 

I cannot  help  manifesting  an  extreme  anxiety  to  impress 
this  important  fact  on  the  public  mind,  solely  with  a view  to 
remove  those  false  impressions  which  have  embittered  months 
and  years  of  the  existence  of  many  valuable  members  of  so- 
ciety. I have  entered  more  into  a general  detail  on  this  in- 
teresting subject  of  the  rabid  malady  than  on  any  other, 
from  a conviction  of  its  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
brute  race,  and  to  both  the  welfare  and  peace  of  mankind  in 
general.  Not  only  are  the  lives  of  thousands  of  human  per- 
sons rendered  miserable  by  the  false  impressions  entertained 
relative  to  it,  but  the  whole  race  of  dogs  is,  by  many,  feared 
and  hated  solely  on  this  account.  Others,  again,  though  na- 
turally fond  of  dogs,  yet  dare  not  indulge  in  the  pleasure  of 
their  association,  from  the  dread  that,  at  some  future  time, 
these  groundless  fears  may  be  realized;  for  surely  it  is  not 
too  much  to  call  these  fears  groundless,  when  it  is  known 
that  no  dog  can  become  mad  from  fright,  anger,  pain,  or 
illness.  Nothing  but  the  actual  bile  of  certain  animals  in  a 
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rabid  state  can  produce  the  disease ; and  even  should  a dog- 
become  so  bitten  unknown  to  his  owner,  or  when  it  is 
known  that  he  has  actually  been  endangered,  still  there  is 
no  real  necessity  for  dread  or  for  any  thing  more  than  com- 
mon caution.  So  little  danger  is  there  from  the  first  stage  of 
the  complaint,  that  1 should  entertain  no  fear  while  living  in 
the  same  room  with  half  a dozen  dogs,  all  duly  inoculated 
with  rabid  virus.  The  slightest  degree  of  attention  will  al- 
ways detect  some  peculiarity  in  the  affected  dog’s  manner — 
some  departure  from  his  usual  habits : and  this  may  be  ob- 
served one  day  at  least,  cammonly  two  days,  before  the  more 
active  symptoms  commence,  or  before  the  most  mischievous 
cases  show  themselves  in  a dangerous  point  of  view.  But, 
in  a great  number  of  the  cases  that  occur,  no  mischievous 
disposition  at  all  appears  towards  human  persons  through  the 
whole  complaint,  except  it  is  called  forth  by  opposition  and 
violence ; which  consideration  tends  to  reduce  the  danger 
still  more  materially.  It  ought,  likewise,  in  no  small  degree 
to  lessen  the  dread  and  fear  of  this  malady,  that,  even  when 
the  worst  has  happened,  and  a human  person  has  been  un- 
. fortunately  bitten  by  a rabid  animal ; still  that  a ready,  sim- 
ple, and  efficacious  remedy  is  at  hand,  the  application  of 
which  is  attended  with  little  inconvenience,  while  the  con- 
sequences are  certainly  productive  of  all  the  safety  that  can 
be  wished  for. 


Rheumatism. 

Therk  is  no  disease,  except  distemper  and  mange,  to  which 
dogs  are  so  liable,  as  to  a rheumatic  affection  of  some  part  or 
other  of  the  body. 

Rheumatism  presents  almost  as  many  varieties  in  dogs  as  it 
does  in  man ; and  it  has  some  peculiarities  that  are  observed 
in  the  dog  only.  One  very  extraordinary  one  is,  that  rheu- 
matism never  exists  in  a dog  without  its  affecting  the  bowels ; 
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that  is,  whatever  part  of  the  body  becomes  rheumatic,  either 
an  active  rheumatic  inflammation  will  be  found  to  exist  in  the 
bowels  also,  or  they  will  be  attacked  with  a painful  torpor; 
and,  in  either  case,  costiveness  will  be  commonly  present. 
The  most  usual  form  of  this  complaint  is  one  which  is  very 
similar  to  the  human  lumbag-o.  In  this  case  a dog’  is,  in  ge- 
neral, seized  with  a partial  or  total  loss  of  the  use  of  his 
hind  legs  ; his  back,  particularly  about  the  loins,  appears 
tender  and  painful  to  the  touch.  He  screams  on  being 
moved  ; his  belly  is  hot  to  the  touch ; his  bowels  are  costive, 
and  appear  tender  and  painful.  The  nose  is  hot  also,  the 
mouth  dry,  and  the  pulse  considerably  increased  in  frequency. 
Sometimes  the  paralysis  is  not  confined  wholly  to  the  hinder 
legs,  but  the  fore  legs  are  partly,  or  completely,  paralysed, 
and  helpless  also.  It  seldom  attacks  the  smaller  joints,  but 
confines  itself  to  the  trunk  and  upper  portions  of  the  extre- 
mities : neither  does  it  wander,  as  the  human  rheumatism, 
from  place  to  place,  but  usually  remains  where  it  first  at- 
tacked. 

A certain  prognostic  of  the  termination  of  this  acute  type  of 
the  complaint  is  very  difficult  to  form  ; for,  in  some  cases,  the 
limbs  recover  themselves  very  speedily,  in  others  more 
slowly:  while,  in  other  instances,  the  paralysis  remains 
through  life,  and,  when  confined  to  the  hinder  extremities, 
the  animal  drags  them  after  him  as  long  as  he  lives,  or  gets 
the  habit  of  carrying,  them  completely  from  the  ground  by 
the  strength  of  his  fore  quarters.  When  the  paralysis  is 
universal,  the  chance  of  perfect  recovery  is  less  than  when  it 
is  partial ; though,  from  this  also,  dogs  do  now  and  then  re- 
cover by  active  and  judicious  medical  treatment.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  however,  that  after  the  recovery  appears  in  other 
respects  complete,  a considerable  weakness  sometimes  re- 
mains in  the  loins  and  extremities ; but  more  particularly  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a rule  from  which  there  are  few  devia- 
tions, that,  when  a dog  has  once  had  rheumatism,  he  will  be 
peculiarly  liable  to  it  again  on  the  access  of  cold. 

There  is  another  variety  of  rheumatism  that  seems  to  be  com- 
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bined  with  a spasmodic  affection,  and  which  peculiarly  affects 
the  neck,  occasioning-  swelling,  stiffness,  and  extreme  ten- 
derness of  the  part.  Sometimes  also  it  affects,  at  the  same 
time,  one  or  both  fore  legs;  but  even  here  the  attack  on  such 
distant  parts  appears  to  be  more  symptomatic  than  idiopa- 
thic, for  the  bowels  are  always  affected,  and  it  happens  inva- 
riably, that,  when  they  are  relieved,  the  violence  of  the  com- 
plaint is  always  mitigated  in  the  limbs  or  neck.  I have  not 
found  any  one  kind  of  dog  to  be  naturally  more  prone  to 
rheumatic  affections  than  another  ; all  seem  alike  subject  to 
them:  but  those  become  most  so  that  live  most  artificially, 
and  such  as  are  usually  kept  warm,  but  become  accidentally 
exposed  to  wet  or  cold.  The  spring  produces  more  instances 
of  this  disease  than  any  other  lime  of  the  year,  probably  from 
the  prevalence  of  easterly  winds  at  that  season  *. 

The  treatment  of  canine  rheumatism  should  be  as  follows: 
— In  every  instance  the  bowels  must  be  particularly  and 
promptly  attended  to ; and  in  no  way  does  this  indication 
seem  better  effected  than  by  first  placing  the  animal  in  warm 
water,  and  keeping  him  there  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  at 
the  same  time  rubbing  him  well  over  the  affected  parts. 
When  taken  out,  wipe  him  dry ; -wTap  him  well  up  in  a 
blanket,  and  place  him  within  the  warmth  of  a fire : first, 
however,  giving  him  the  following : — 


Tincture  of  opium 20  drops 

Vitriolic  aether 30  drops 

Castor  oil 1 ounce. 


This  quantity  is  proper  for  a middling  sized  dog,  and  may 
be  increased  or  diminished  in  strength  at  pleasure.  Should 
it  not  be  found  to  operate  as  a laxative,  a clyster  should  be 


* Dogs,  particularly  such  as  are  closely  domesticated,  become  pecu- 
liarly open  to  .atmospheric  impressions.  Any  sudden  change  of  weather, 
especially  from  a dry  to  a moist  state,  may  be  seen  in  the  depressed 
countenance  and  listless  manner  of  many  of  them.  Many  others  can- 
>iot  be  exposed  to  an  easterly  wind  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  even,  with- 
out becoming  affected  with  rheumatism. 
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likewise  administered  ; and,  in  default  of  that  acting  also, 
give  the  following-  ball,  increasing  or  diminishing  its  size  and 
strength  according  to  circumstances: — 


Submuriate  of  mercury  (calomel) 4 grains 

Powdered  opium quarter  of  a grain 

Oil  of  peppermint 1 drop 

Aloes 1 dram. 


Make  into  a ball  with  lard  or  butter,  which  give  ; and,  if 
necessary,  repeat  every  four  hours  till  the  bowels  are  per- 
fectly open ; and  keep  them  gently  so  by  mild  aperients  for 
several  days  after,  or  until  amendment  takes  place.  The 
affected  parts  should  also  be  embrocated  two  or  three  times 


a-day  with  either  of  the  following: — 

Oil  of  turpentine 2 ounces 

Liquid  carbonate  of  ammonia  (spirit  1 £,  ounces 

of  har f shorn) 5 

Tincture  of  opium  (laudanum) 2 drams 

Olive  oil 2 ounces: 

Or, 

Cajeput  oil one  part 

Soap  liniment  (opodeldoc) two  parts. — Mix. 


The  warm  bath  should  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  one  or 
two  days,  according  to  the  quickness  or  slowness  of  the  amend- 
ment; moderate  feeding  only  should  be  allowed.  Sometimes 
food  is  altogether  refused;  more  frequently  the  animal  is  as 
willing  to  eat  as  at  other  times  ; and  it  is  not  uncommon,  in 
some  of  these  cases,  from  a morbid  sympathy  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  for  him  to  be  more  than  usually  voracious. 

When  the  paralysis,  occasioned  by  rheumatism,  continues 
to  deprive  the  limbs  of  their  mobility,  I have  experienced 
some  good  effect  from  electricity,  in  others  from  mercurial 
frictions,  and  in  some  cases  from  blisters  along  the  spine. 
When  the  hinder  limbs  only  are  paralytic,  a very  large  pitch 
plaster,  applied  over  the  whole  loins,  reaching  to  the  tail, 
and  covering  the  upper  parts  of  the  thighs,  should  continue 
to  be  worn  for  two  months,  or  even  longer.  In  a few  cases 
1 have  experienced  benefit  from  the  cold  bath  ; but  the  warm 
bath,  though  the  most  admirable  remedy  during  the  rheuma- 
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tic  attack,  I have  never  found  to  give  any  relief  to  the  future 
paralysis. 


Rickets. 

A LIFE  of  art  appears  to  subject  many  of  the  smaller  races 
of  dogs  to  the  same  deficiency  of  earthy  matter  in  their  bones 
as  is  witnessed  in  the  human  infant,  and  puppies  are  often 
born  ricketly,  or  become  so  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  walk. 
Pugs,  and  the  smaller  terriers,  are  very  liable  to  it.  There 
is  likewise  a breed  of  larger  terriers,  in  which  the  deformity 
is  hereditary,  and  is  cultivated ; these  are  called  wry  legged, 
and  are  used  for  hunting  rabbits,  &c.  &c.  The  affection  at- 
tacks all  the  joints  of  the  extremities,  which  it  enlarges, 
probably  from  a sympathy  in  the  constitution  to  make  up,  by 
bulk,  what  the  bones  want  in  ponderosity,  but  which  is  not 
effected;  for,  deprived  of  their  earth,  they  yield  to  the  su- 
perincumbent weight,  and  the  cylindrical  ones  particularly- 
become  crooked.  Cleanliness,  good  air,  free  exercise,  and 
wholesome  food,  will  commonly  prevent  it  in  the  future 
breeds  of  such  dogs  as  have  shewn  a disposition  to  it.  As  a 
cure,  an  invigorating  diet  added  to  these,  with  the  occasional 
use  of  tonic  bitters  if  the  appetite  fails,  or  the  digestion  should 
appear  defective,  will  answer  the  intention. 


■■ 

Scirrhvs. 

In  the  human  subject  this  is  considered  as  the  primary 
stage  of  cancer ; but  dogs,  though  very  subject  to  scirrhus, 
are  but  little  liable  to  cancer.  It  is  true  these  scirrhous  tu- 
mours very  frequently  ulcerate,  and  such  ulceration  proves 
obstinate,  and  spreads;  but  it  reaches  only  through  the  ex- 
tent of  the  gland,  and  very  seldom  attacks  the  surrounding 
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parts,  or  puts  on'  the  true  carcinomatous  character. — See 
Cancer. — On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  regarded  as  mild  in  its 
character,  little  painful,  and  not  attended  with  any  particular 
foetor  in  the  discharges  made  therefrom.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
remark,  that  an  examination  of  the  scirrhous  tumours  of  the 
dog  presents  a different  appearance  from  those  of  the  human 
subject.  In  the  former,  instead  of  exhibiting  various  strata  of 
morbid  matter,  the  innermost  of  which  is  the  most  condensed, 
there  are  seen,  in  the  canine  tumours  of  this  kind,  appearances 
more  resembling  a collection  of  glands,  or  of  firm  hydatids ; 
each  of  which  exhibits,  on  a section  of  it,  a distinct  diseased 
process. 

Scirrhous  induralions  appear  to  be  principally  occasioned 
by  the  same  causes  that  tend  to  the  production  of  mange ; 
namely,  vitiated  or  superabundant  secretions  of  some  parts, 
the  effect  of  a general  fulness  of  habit  striving  to  relieve  it- 
self. These  tumours  are,  therefore,  most  frequent  among 
dogs  who  are  hotly  kept,  suffer  much  confinement,  and  are 
over-fed. 

Scirrhous  Teats  of  Bitches. — The  mammary  glands  are 
very  usually  the  seat  of  scirrhous  tumours,  particularly  among 
those  bitches  who  have  not  been  allowed  to  breed.  Tltey 
are  also  common  to  those  of  gross  plethoric  habits,  and  to 
such  as  live  a confined  life,  and  are  too  full  fed.  The  origin 
of  these  tumours  may  be  very  frequently  dated  from  an  in- 
flammation in  the  mammae,  from  retained  milk  when  the 
pups  have  died ; or  from  the  coagulating  of  that  milk  which 
forms,  by  sympathy,  about  the  period  a bitch  would  have 
pupped,  provided  she  had  been  allowed  to  breed.  A small 
nucleos,  or  kernel,  not  larger  often  than  a pea,  is  first  felt 
within  the  gland,  which  sometimes  increases  fast;  at  others 
it  enlarges  very  slowly,  appearing  to  give  little  uneasiness, 
until  its  weight  makes  it  prove  troublesome.  If  the  tumour 
is  not  dispersed  in  this  state,  sooner  or  later,  it  proceeds  to 
ulceration  ; immediately  previous  to  which,  one  or  two  small 
shining  vesicles  form  on  its  surface,  which  break,  and  ooze 
out  an  ichor  or  glairy  fluid,  but  which  seldom,  in  this  stage, 
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produce  a healtliy  matter.  The  first  opening-  often  heals  up, 
but  others  follow;  and,  in  the  end,  two  or  three,  or  more, 
appear  at  the  same  time,  which,  breaking-  in  different  parts, 
are  soon  licked  into  one  sore  by  the  animal;  and  although 
the  ulceration  does  not  spread  rapidly,  or  put  on  the  virulence 
of  human  carcinomatous  ulcerations,  it  seldom  heals  after- 
wards, but,  at  length,  wears  down  the  animal  by  the  con- 
tinued discharge. 

While  the  tumour  is  externally  whole,  and  is  throughout 
indurated,  without  hydatid-like  vesicles,  it  may  be,  nowand 
then,  dispersed  by  the  frequent  application  of  active  discu- 
tients,  as 

Muriate  of  ammonia  {crude  sal  ammoniac)  one  ounce 

Acetic  acid  (vinegar)  four  ounces. 

Bathe  with  this  three  or  four  times  a-day.  Brandy  and  wa- 
ter, or  vinegar,  or  common  salt  and  water,  are  also  good  dis- 
cutients. 

In  some  cases,  the  repeated  application  of  leeches  forms; 
of  all  others,  the  best  mode  of  treatment.  In  others,  the 
means  recommended  for  the  cure  of  broncliocele  prove  use- 
ful, with  the  addition  of  sarsaparilla.  During  the  attempts 
at  discussing  these  tumours,  a repetition  of  the  causes  pro- 
ducing them  should  be  carefully  avoided,  such  as  a sympa- 
thetic repletion  of  the  teats  from  coagulated  milk,  and  the 
obstruction  to  its  passing  off,  by  depriving  them  too  early  of 
their  young;  but  particularly  by  avoiding  whatever  tends  to 
produce  repletion,  as  confinement,  over-feeding,  &c.  &c. 

As,  however,  all  means  at  dispersing  these  tumours  are 
very  apt  to  fail,  and  ulceration  almost  invariably  occurs,  it 
follows  that  extirpation,  or  the  cutting  of  them  out,  is  the 
remedy  usually  necessary  to  be  resorted  to  for  their  complete 
removal.  This  operation  may  bff  safely  performed,  in  every 
instance,  with  only  common  precautions  : out  of  innumerable 
cases,  on  which  1 have  operated,  I never  lost  one.  it  is, 
however,  in  general,  prudent  to  let  the  tumour  increase,  till, 
by  its  weight,  it  becomes  pendulous,  and  detached  from  the 
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abdominal  muscles,  when  it  maybe  dissected  out  without  any 
danger  of  opening  the  peritoneum,  or  of  wounding  large  ar- 
terial branches.  In  dividing  the  integuments,  care  should  be 
taken  to  destroy  but  little  of  their  surface,  except  such  as  may 
be  actually  diseased  ; for,  by  detaching  the  tumour  neatly 
from  the  integuments  by  a careful  dissection,  and  by  not  re- 
moving integuments  and  all,  the  wound  much  sooner  closes, 
and  the  cicatrix  which  follows  is  necessarily  smaller,  and  less 
corrugated.  As  the  excision  proceeds,  the  blood  vessels 
should  be  taken  up  ; and,  when  the  tumour  is  removed,  two 
or  three  stitches  should  be  introduced  into  the  opposite  edges 
of  the  skin  to  bring  them  together ; by  which  the  cure  will 
be  considerably  expedited.  These  stitches,  however,  ulcerate 
out  in  three  or  four  days;  but  they  usually  have,  by  this 
time,  performed  their  office,  and  the  remaining  wound  will 
require  only  common  dressing,  with  the  addition  of  bandages 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  dog  from  interrupting  the  healing  by 
his  nose  and  tongue. 

Wens  and  Scirrhous  Tumours  are  not  confined  to  the 
teats  only  ; nor  are  dogs  without  them,  as  well  as  bitches. 
There  is  scarcely  a part  of  the  body  but  what  I have  seen 
these  wen-like  enlargements  on ; the  treatment  of  which  in 
nowise  differs  from  the  plans  already  laid  down. 

The  Testicles  in  dogs  are  sometimes  also  the  seat  of  scir- 
rhous induration.  In  such  cases.  One  or  both  of  these  glands 
become  hard,  painful,  and  rather  tender,  with  a shining  ful- 
ness of  the  scrotum.  If  the  tumour  does  not  readily  give 
way  to  the  application  of  the  active  discutients  that  are  re- 
commended for  the  mammary  scirrhi  of  bitches,  try  the  effect 
of  a regular  administration  of  burnt  sponge,  as  recommended 
under  bronchocele.  In  some  cases,  mercurial  frictions  have 
succeeded ; but,  in  default  of  these,  proceed,  without  delay, 
to  castrate,  to  prevent  the  disease  from  extending  up  the 
spermatic  chord. — See  Castration. 
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Scrotum^  ii^amed. 

An  acute  inilarnmatory  affection,  not  unlike  human  erysi- 
pelas, often  falls  into  the  scrotum,  or  bag,  of  dogs,  which  is, 
in  fact,  a species  of  acute  mange.  It  proves  very  distressing 
and  painful  to  the  animal,  from  the  extreme  irritation,  heat, 
and  swelling  that  always  accompany  it.  It  sometimes  pro- 
ceeds to  superficial  ulceration,  becomes  raw,  and  produces 
pus  ; at  others,  it  remains  red  and  tumefied.  Although  it  is 
a mangy  affection,  yet,  like  that  which  attacks  the  head,  it 
must  be  deprived  of  its  irritable  and  highly  inflamed  state 
before  any  of  the  specijic  applications  detailed  for  the  cure 
of  mange  can  be  borne.  The  cure,  therefore,  should  be  be- 
gun by  bleeding,  purging,  and  cooling  alteratives,  with 
sparing  food.  The  parts  themselves  may  be  dressed  with  the 
following,  taking  care  to  prevent  the  dog  from  licking  them, 
which  only  aggravates  the  complaint,  robs  the  parts  of  their 
remedy,  and  may  injure  the  health  by  the  lead  being  received 


into  the  stomach : — 

Superacetate  of  lead  {sugar  of  lead) 10  grains 

Spermaceti  ointment 1 ounce. — Mix. 


After  the  scrotum  has  been  deprived  of  its  more  irritable 
state,  proceed  as  directed  under  mange. 


Sctons. 

Setons  are  artificial  drains  to  the  constitution,  either  to 
lower  it  generally,  or  to  draw  a deposit  or  a secretion  of 
matter  from  one  part  to  another.  Country  farriers  and 
grooms  make  setons  by  piercing  the  skin  through  with  a red 
hot  iron  ; but  this  is  barbarous,  unattended  with  any  superior 
advantage,  and  leaves  a large  scar.  The  proper  mode  of 
performing  the  operation  is  by  means  of  a seton  needle, 
which  is  a well-known  instrument,  not  unlike  a packing 
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needle,  but  three  times  as  broad.  This,  being  armed  with 
a skain  of  thread,  or  a piece  of  tape,  about  six  or  eight 
inches  long,  is  passed  through  about  two  inches  of  the  skin, 
commonly  of  the  neck,  though  any  other  part  may  very  pro- 
perly have  a seton  placed  in  it  if  requisite.  The  needle  is 
then  removed,  and  the  tape  suffered  to  remain,  either  tied 
end  to  end,  or  a knot  may  be  made  at  each  end  to  prevent 
the  tape  from  coming  out. 

Setons  may  be  beneficially  used  in  a variety  of  cases,  as 
canker,  mange,  diseased  eyes,  fits,  &c.  &c.;  but  their  most 
general  application  is  in  distemper,  in  which  they  are  very 
commonly  used,  but  not,  I think,  in  many  instances  with  the 
benefit  expected  from  them. 


Sickness,  excessive. 

The  stomach  sometimes  takes  on  a disposition  to  reject 
every  thing  taken  into  it.  Various  causes  may  produce  this; 
such  as  too  strong  an  emetic,  which  will  sometimes  occasion 
incessant  vomiting  for  two  or  three  days  after  it  has  been 
taken.  In  such  a case,  give  every  now  and  then,  or  after 
each  vomiting,  a few  drops  of  laudanum  in  a little  gravy, 
gruel,  or  rice  water.  In  instances  of  frequent  sickness, 
arising  from  a weakened  stomach,  boiled  milk  will  some- 
times remain  when  every  thing  beside  is  rejected.  In  such 
cases,  the  bitter  stomachics  should  also  be  tried,  as  Colombo, 
camomile,  and  gentian,  with  the  addition  of  very  small  doses 
of  opium. 

A foul  stomach,  as  it  is  called,  shews  itself  also  by  frequent 
sickness.  Indigestion,  or  worms,  or  more  frequently  bile, 
entering  the  stomach  by  inverted  peristaltic  motion,  may  be 
the  origin  of  such  nausea.  In  cases  of  indigestion,  an  emetic 
should  be  first  given  ; and  then  stomachics  may  properly  fol- 
low. The  sickness  arising  from  worms  may  also  be  treated  in 
the  same  way,  concluding  with  a course  of  worm  remedies. 


SPASM. 
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Bilious  vomitings  may  be  known  from  the  bile  appearing  with 
the  matter  brought  up.  When  this  kind  of  sickness  is  not 
accompanied  with  inflammation,  give  .an  emetic  also,  and 
then  a mercurial  purgative:  but,  when  the  sickness  is  inces- 
sant and  distressing,  it  shews  there  is  bilious  inflammation: — 
which  see.  The  most  urgent  aud  continued  vomitings  arise 
from  the  action  of  poisons,  and  from  idiopathic  inflammation 
of  the  stomach. — See  these  heads. 


Spasm. 

(By  spasm  is  understood  an  irregular  motion  in  the  muscular 
fibre,  occasioned  usually  by  some  excitement  on  the  senso- 
rium.  It  may  be  partial  or  general.  When  general,  it  is 
usually  called  convulsion.  Dogs  are  very  subject  to  spasm 
from  a variety  of  occasional  causes.  Spasm  is  also  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  several  idiopathic  diseases.  Rheumatism 
produces  spasmodic  affections  of  the  bowels,  and  often  like- 
wise of  the  neck,  fore  extremities,  8ic.  Distemper  is  also  a 
very  fertile  source  of  spasm,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  univer- 
sal or  partial  twitchings,  like  St.  Vitus’s  dance  in  the  human; 
sometimes  in  bowel  affections,  and  sometimes  in  general 
convulsion.  In  rabies,  spasmodic  contractions  are  very  com- 
mon. Spasmodic  colic  is  not  unfrequent  in  dogs  ; it  also 
affects  the  bowels  of  puppies  in  a very  particular  manner 
sometimes. — See  Cone. 

Cramp,  which  is  tlie  familiar  term  among  sportsmen  for 
spasm,  occasionally  seizes  the  limbs  suddenly,  attacking  first 
one  and  then  the  other.  Tetanus,  or  locked  jaw,  is  also  a 
spasmodic  affection. 

The  best  external  antispasmodics  are  the  warm  bath,  with 
close  confinement  in  flannel  afterwards.  In  some  cases,  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  warmth  has  proved  useful,  with  vo- 
latile embrocations  applied  to  the  pained  parts.  Internally, 
the  following  may  be  given: — 


Sl’AVlNG. 
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/Ether 20  to  (iO  drops 

Tincture  of  opium  {laudanum) 20  to  00  drops 

Camphor 3 to  0 grains. 


Mix  these  together,  and  give,  in  a table-spoonfnl  of  ale,  or 
of  wine  and  water,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symp- 
toms. No  fear  need  be  apprehended  from  an  over-dose  of 
opium;  in  these  cases  the  analogy  between  the  human  and 
brute  does  not  hold  good  in  this  instance : a dog  will  bear 
five  times  the  quantity  of  opium  that  a human  person  could. 
When  spasm  affects  the  bowels,  sometimes  much  benefit 
arises  from  clysters  with  a dram  of  laudanum  in  each. — See 
Colic,  spasmodic. — Warm  bathing,  as  before  noticed,  should 
never  be  omitted  as  a remedy  in  general  spasm  ; but,  in 
some  cases  of  long-continued  spasmodic  affection,  more 
purely  paralytic,  as  in  the  twitchings  arising  from  distemper;, 
tonic  remedies,  with  cold  bathing,  are  more  proper.  Exten- 
sive bleeding  has  relieved  some  occasional  spasms  ; and  other 
cases  have  been  benefitted  by  the  treatment  detailed  under 
the  head  Epilepsy. 


Spacing. 

This  is  a cruel  and  commonly  an  unnecessary  operation, 
which  is  frequently  practised  to  prevent  inconvenience  to  the 
owners  : but  humanity  should  forbid  its  being  resorted  to,  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  the  omission  of  it  would  endanger  the 
life,  as  when  some  peculiarity  occurs  that  would  prevent  a 
bitch  pupping  with  ease  and  safety ; or  when  she  has  been 
connected  with,  and  is  found  to  be  breeding  by,  a dog  much 
larger  than  herself.  In  this  case,  as  she  would  probably  die 
in  labour,  it  is  not  improper  to  remove  the  puppies,  at  three 
or  four  weeks  advance  of  pregnancy.  Th,e  operation  is  per- 
formed by  making  an  opening  in  the  flank  of  one  side,  when 
the  ovaria,  being  enlarged  by  pregnancy,  are  readily  distin- 
guishable, and  may  be  drawn  out  and  cut  ofl‘,  first  oiie  and 
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then  the  other,  securing-  the  ends  by  a ligature  lightly  ap- 
plied to  each  surface,  leaving  the  threads  without  the  wound. 
Farriers  often  apply  no  ligature,  but  content  themselves  with 
simply  sewing  up  the  wound,  and  no  ill  consequence  seems 
to  ensue.  Bitches,  after  they  have  been  (spayed,  become  fat, 
bloated,  and  spiritless  ; and  commonly  prove  short  lived.  Na- 
ture usually  punishes  any  considerable  deviations  from  her 
common  laws ; and  it  is  observed,  particularly  among  ani- 
mals, that  when  the  great  work  of  propagation  is  artificially 
stopped,  particularly  in  the  female,  she  ceases  to  feel  Na- 
ture’s protection,  and  becomes  diseased. 


Stomach,  mjiamed. 

See  Inflamed  Stomach. 


'The  Stone  in  Dogs. 

This,  though  an  uncommon  complaint,  sometimes  how- 
ever does  occur.  1 have  not  less  than  forty  or  fifty  cal- 
culi by  me  which  I took  from  a Newfoundland  dog,  after  his 
death,  occasioned  by  the  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the 
urine  by  means  of  these  stones.  Death  had  already  happened 
before  I was  called  in,  or  probably  relief  might  have  been 
afforded  by  an  operation.  I have  likewise  witnessed  a few 
similar  instances  of  calcular  concretions  within  both  kidneys 
and  bladder.  When  a small  calculus  obstructs  the  urethra, 
and  can  be  felt,  it  may  be  cut  down  upon  and  removed  with 
safety;  or  a catheter,  firm  bougie,  or  sound,  may  be  introduc- 
ed, and  the  stone  pushed  again  into  the  bladder- 

But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  urethra  of  the  dog,  in 
passing  from  the  bladder,  proceeds  nearly  in  a direct  line 
backwards  ; and  then,  making  an  acute  angle,  it  passes  again 
forwards  to  the  bladder.  It  must  be,  therefore,  evident  that. 
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when  it  becomes  necessary  to  pass  a catheter,  sound,  or 
bougie,,  into  the  bladder,  it  must  first  be  passed  up  the  penis 
to  the  extremity  of  this  angle : the  point  of  the  instrument 
must  then  be  cut  down  upon,  and,  from  this  opening,  the  in- 
strument can  be  readily  passed  forwards  into  the  bladder. 


St.  Anthony's  Fire. 

Dogs  are  subject  to  two  inflammatory  affections,  not  unlike 
to  human  erysipelas.  The  one  attacks  the  head,  and  is  de- 
scribed with  Mange,  and  with  Tumours  also.  The  other 
aflects  the  scrotum,  and  may  be  seen  under  Inflamed  Scro- 
tum. Until  the  diseases  of  dogs  are  more  clearly  defined, 
these  may  both  of  them  be  considered  as  an  acute  state  of 
mange,  or  integumental  inflammation.  They  both  depend 
on  plethora  or  repletion,  and  are  both  removed  by  such 
means  as  deplete  the  system  and  lessen  arterial  action. 


St.  Vitus's  Dance. 

An  irregular  action  of  the  muscular  fibre  now  and  then  oc- 
curs, that  very  much  resembles  chorea  sancti  viti.  That 
twitching  which  remains  after  distemper  sometimes,  resem- 
bles it  very  intimately.  Other  causes  will  also  produce  a si- 
milar appearance ; all  of  which  are  detailed  under  Spasm. 


Styptics. 

See  Astringents. 


SURFEITS. 
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Siirfeits. 

I 

What  is  known  by  the  name  of  a surfeit,  is  nothing;  more 
than  a more  irritable  variety  of  mange.  Thus,  when  a sud- 
den inflammatory  eruption  appears  over  the  integuments  of 
the  body,  with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  great  heat  and 
redness,  it  is  termed  a surfeit.  When,  also,  a number  of 
dry  bare  blotches  present  themselves,  without  much  heat 
or  redness,  they  are  called  the  same.  These  inflamma- 
tory states  of  the  skin  are  very  commonly  the  effect  of  some 
sudden  excitement  in  the  habit ; thus  bitches,  after  pupping, 
frequently  break  out  into  extensive  eruptive  spots  or  inflamed 
patches ; sometimes  accompanied  with  ulceration  also.  Si- 
milar appearances  occur  often  to  dogs  after  distemper,  or 
from  a removal  from  a spare  to  a very  full  diet  without  pre- 
paration. The  proper  treatment  is  detailed  under  Mange. 


Swellings. 

See  Tumour  s. 


Tailing  of  Puppies. 

See  Cropping. 


Teats,  swelled. 

See  Breeding,  Scirrhus,  Glandular  Swellings,  and 

Tumours. 


TESTICLES,  DISEASED. ...TETANUS. 
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Testicles,  diseased. 

Sometimes  dogs  are  attacked  with  a redness  and  swelling 
of  the  scrotum  or  bag,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a variety 
of  acute  mange,  and  is  treated  of  under  that  complaint,  and 
also  under  Scrotum,  inflamed.  But,  sometimes,  the  tes- 
ticles themselves  may  become  enlarged  and  indurated,  which 
is  a much  more  serious  disease. — See  Castration  and  Scir- 
RHUS. 


Tetanus,  or  Locked  Jaw. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  although  dogs  are  very  subject  to 
various  spasmodic  affections,  yet  to  that  called  tetanus,  or 
locked-jaw,  they  are  so  little  so,  that  1 never  met  with  more 
than  three  cases  of  it  among  many  thousands  of  diseased 
dogs.  These  are,  however,  sufficient  to  establish  the  suscep- 
tibility of  the  dog  to  the  complaint.  Two  of  these  cases 
were  idiopathic,  one  being  apparently  occasioned  by  expo- 
sure to  cold  air  all  night:  in  the  other,  the  cause  was  obscure. 
The  third  was  of  that  kind  called  symptomatic,  and  arose 
from  external  injury  done  to  one  of  the  feet.  In  each  of 
these  cases  the  convulsive  spasm  was  extreme,  and  the  ri- 
gidity universal  but  not  intense.  In  one  case  the  jaw  was 
only  partially  locked. 

Both  warm  and  cold  bathings  were  tried ; large  doses  of 
opium  and  camphor  were  thrown  up  in  clysters ; and,  in  one 
case,  these  articles  were  poured  down  the  throat  also.  The 
spine  of  one  was  blistered.  Stimulating  frictions  were  ap- 
plied to  all,  but  in  neither  case  with  any  salutary  effect. 

In  the  hog  and  sheep,  tetanus  is  very  apt  to  follow  wounds 
of  the  head ; but  it  is,  I believe,  invariably  fatal  in  both, 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that,  in  these  animals,  the  tetanic  at- 
tacks are  periodical  and  not  constant. 
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Throat,  swelled. 

See  Neck,  swelled;  and  Bronchocele. 


Tumours. 

Docs  are  subject  to  a variety  of  swelling's  or  tumours.  If 
we  commence  our  account  with  the  head,  we  shall  find  that 
it  is  the  subject  of  a peculiar  tumefaction,  not  very  unlike 
human  erysipelas.  In  dogs  of  a gross,  full  habit,  from  natu- 
ral plethora,  or  from  over-feeding,  the  head  will  sometimes 
become  suddenly  enlarged,  hot,  tender,  and  painful,  accom- 
panied with  thirst,  quickened  pulse,  and  every  mark  of  fever. 
In  a day  or  two  a general  breaking  out  takes  place,  which 
proves  to  be  a kind  of  acute  mange.— See  Mange. — In  dis- 
temper also,  a tumour  sometimes  forms  upon  some  pan  of  the 
face,  generally  about  the  lower  jaw,  which  soon  breaks  into 
an  open  and  bad  ulcer.— See  Distemper.— The  flap  of  the 
ear  is  also  subject  to  a very  considerable  tumour,  containing 
serum.— See  Tumefied  Flap  of  the  Ear. 

The  neck  is  likewise  subject  to  tumefactions.  T.  he  princi- 
pal of  these  cases  arises  from  an  enlargement  of  the  glands 
on  each  side  of  the  windpipe,  and  is  called  Bronchocele  ; 
ivhich  see.  The  neck  will  sometimes  also  become  swollen 
from  rheunialism. — Sec  Rheumatism. 

/On  the  body,  glandular  tumours,  or  wens,  will  likewise 
form  in  various  parts:  there  is  hardly  any  situation  in  which 
I have  not  seen  them,  and  e.xtracted  them  from.— See  Can- 
cer and  Glandular  Swellings.— But  the  most  frequent 
o-landular  tumours,  are  those  that  form  in  the  teats  of  bitches. 
—See  SciRRHUs.— Inold  bitches,  particularly  in  spayed  ones, 
there  often  appears  a tumour,  or  enlargement,  on  each  side 
the  back  about  the  loins  ; which,  though  it  elevates  the  skin 
externally,  yet  is  evidently  more  deeply  situated,  lliese 
swellings  arise  from  large  accumulations  of  fat  about  the 
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ovaria,  and  are  best  kept  down  by  exercise,  moderate  feed- 
ing-, and  alteratives. 


Ulcerous  Affections. 

Dogs  are  subject  to  ulceration  of  various  parts  of  the  body, 
dependent  on  very  different  causes.  Cancer,  which  is  the 
worst  ulcer  we  are  acquainted  with,  is  but  little  common  in 
the  dog-.  Those  cases,  however,  in  canine  patholog-y,  that  do 
approach  its  character,  are  noticed  under  the  head  Canceu. 
A very  malignant  ulcer  sometimes  breaks  out  in  the  lips, 
face,  or  neck,  in  distemper,  and  is  there  noticed.  In  virulent 
canker,  the  internal,  and  sometimes  the  external  ear  also, 
become  attacked  with  extensive  ulceration.  I have  seen  it 
proceed  so  far,  in  these  cases,  as  to  destroy  the  dog.  The 
eyes  become  very  commonly  ulcerated  in  distemper ; and 
as  commonly,  when  the  distemper  is  cured,  they  reinstate 
themselves,  although  the  ulcerative  process  was  very  consi- 
derable. 

Glandular  parts  in  dogs  are  very  liable  to  ulceration ; the 
most  common  among  which  are  the  teats  in  bitches. — Hee 
SciRRHUS. — The  vagina,  sheath,  or  bearing,  and  sometimes 
the  womb  also,  are  found  to  be  affected  with  a morbid  ulcer- 
ous state,  which  is  very  usually  accompanied  with  a fungous 
excrescence,  from  which  blood  exudes,  or  a bloody  ichor. 
This  disease  participates  more  of  the  nature  of  cancer  than 
any  other  to  which  dogs  are  generally  liable. — See  Cancer. 

The  penis  is  likewise  the  subject  of  an  ulcerous  affection, 
which  is  also  commonly  accompanied  with  a spongy  fungous 
excrescence,  exuding  a bloody  ichor ; but  it  does  not  erode 
the  neighbouring  parts,  and  appears  to  partake  more  of  the 
nature  of  a vascular  warty  substance,  than  that  of  cancer. 

This  fungous  excrescence  on  the  penis  is  often  mistaken  for 
a disease  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder.  A few  drops  of  bloody 
fluid  appear  now  and  then  to  come  from  the  dog ; and,  as  in 
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the  act  of  making  water,  the  last  effort  squeezes  the  fungus, 
and  forces  ^drop  or  two  at  that  time,  so  it  is  coneluded,  that 
either  the  urethra,  or  the  kidneys,  or  bladder,  is  affected.  But, 
in  these  cases,  if  the  dog  is  held,  and  the  prepuce  stripped 
all  the  way  down,  so  as  to  expose  the  penis  throughout  its 
whole  length,  there  will  generally  be  found  one  or  more  large 
fungous  knobs,  from  which  this  bloody  secretion  proceeds. 

The  cure  consists  in  removing  every  one  of  these  excres- 
cences, carefully  and  completely,  with  the  knife,  leaving  no 
part  of  the  base  or  pedicle  of  each.  Having  done  this, 
sprinkle  the  excised  part  with  a little  alum  inline  powder; 
and,  unless  the  excrescence  has  been  very  considerable  (when 
it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the  prepuce  every  day  to  pre- 
vent an  union  of  it  to  the  penis),  the  rest  may  be  left  to 
nature.  In  very  slight  cases,  where  these  fungi  have  ap- 
peared as  warts  only,  which  is  not  uncommon,  I have  re- 
moved them  by  merely  sprinkling  them  daily  with  powdered 
savine  three  parts,  crude  sal  ammoniac  two  parts.  Other  ul- 
cerous affections  are  noticed  under  the  head  Wounds. 


Urine,  bloody. 

Bitches  seldom  have  any  disease  of  the  bladder  or  kidneys. 
When,  therefore,  there  is  any  bloody  issue  from  the  parts  of 
generation  in  them,  it  commonly  proceeds  from  some  affection 
of  either  the  vagina,  or  womb.  Such  appearances  may  be 
the  effect  of  a polypus; — which  see.  Or  they  may  arise, 
which  is  also  more  probable,  from  a cancerous  affection. — See 
Cancer,  and  Astringents. 

In  dogs,  also,  bloody  urine  is  not  uncommon.  In  them,  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  becomes  sometimes  injured,  or  a part  of 
the  urethra  ruptured,  from  brutal  persons  forcing  them  from 
bitches  in  the  copulative  act.  In  such  cases,  during  the  active 
state  of  inflammation,  bleed  at  the  neck,  and  foment  the 
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part.  When  that  has  subsided,  the  following'  balls  will  com- 
monly effect  the  restoration  of  the  parts; — 

Catechu,  caWed  japan  earth 2 draVns 

Gum  arabic,  powdered  3 drams 

Gum  myrrh half  a dram 

Gum  benjamin half  a dram 

Balsam  Peru half  a dram. 

Mix  with  honey,  into  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  balls,  accord- 
ing- to  the  size  of  the  dog  ; and  give  one  night  and  morning. 

A more  frequent,  but,  to  persons  unacquainted  with  the 
diseases  of  dogs,  a more  obscure  source  of  bloody  urine, 
arises  from  fungous  excrescences  on  the  penis. — See  Ulcer- 
ous Affections,  and  Astringents. 


V accination  of  Dogs. 

See  p.  134. 


Venomous  Dites. 

See  Poisons. 


Vermin. 

See  p.  177- 


W arts  in  Dogs. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  dogs  to  be  troubled  with  warts  on 
some  parts  of  the  body  ; the  most  frequent  of  which  are  the 
lips,  the  penis,  and  the  prepuce.  These  excrescences  may 
be  either  cut  off,  or,  when  they  exist  in  clusters,  they  may 
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be  sprinkled  with  equal  parts  of  crude  sal  ammoniac  and 
powdered  savine  ; which  commonly  effects  their  removal. 


Washing  of  Dogs. 

This  becomes,  under  some  circumstances,  a very  necessary 
practice,  and,  when  judiciously  managed,  is  salutary:  but, 
when  otherwise,  it  is  productive  of  more  mischief  than  per- 
sons are  aware  of.  There  is  not  a more  fertile  source  of  dis- 
ease to  dogs,  than  suffering  their  coats  to  remain  wet  after 
washing  or  bathing.  In  the  first  place,  it  subjects  those  who 
are  unused  to  it  to  colds,  which  end  frequently  in  distem- 
per, inflammations,  or  asthma ; and  in  those  to  whom  the 
practice  is  common,  it  is  scarcely  less  pernicious  ; for,  though 
it  may  not  occasion  immediate  illness,  it  nevertheless,  in  the 
end,  frequently  produces  canker  or  mange.  It  may  be  ob- 
ser''  ed,  as  a proof  of  this,  that  dogs  who  often  go  into  the 
water  are  seldom  without  some  affection  of  this  kind.  Can- 
ker, particularly,  is  almost  confined  to  dogs  who  swim  much, 
or  who  are  washed  often,  without  being  properly  dried  after- 
wards : it  should,  therefore,  be  most  attentively  observed, 
when  dogs  are  washed,  that  they  are  also  carefully  dried 
after  it.  Very  small  dogs,  for  this  purpose,  may  be  wrapped 
up  in  a blanket : large  dogs,  after  being  well  rubbed,  may 
be  permitted  to  run  into  a stable  among  clean  straw,  which 
is  a very  excellent  means  of  drying  them,  and,  from  its 
warmth,  a very  safe  one. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  in  ascertaining  the  proper 
warmth  of  the  water  for  the  washing  of  dogs,  the  heat, 
which  appears  trifling  to  the  hand  of  a servant  always  used 
to  dabbling  in  suds,  will  scald  an  animal  unused  to  any  thing 
but  cold  water.  Washing  should  not  be  repeated  oftener 
than  once  a week,  even  with  the  best  care;  for  it  certainly 
promotes  mange  and  canker.  Rubbing  the  skin  with  a flan- 
nel and  dry  bran  is  better.  In  slight  rednesses  of  the  skin. 
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washing-  with  common  g-in  will  often  remove  them.  In  simi- 
lar cases,  yellow  soap  well  rubbed  in,  and  then  washed  clean 
off,  is  also  a good  practice. 

But,  however  hurtful  a too  frequent  system  of  water  wash- 
ing may  be  to  healthy  dogs;  to  diseased  ones,  both  hot  and 
cold  bathing  are  of  the  greatest  service. — See  Bathing. 


Wens. 

See  SciRUHUs. 


Worming. 

The  antients  were  fertile  in  errors  with  regard  to  the  ani- 
mal economy ; gradually,  however,  these  mistakes  gave  way  to 
the  lights  of  reason  and  science.  Some  few  are,  nevertheless, 
still  cherished,  with  a religious  veneration,  and,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  by  the  judicious  and  well-informed  likewise.  A 
prominent  instance  of  this  appears  in  the  subject  before  us, 
that  of  a supposed  worm  existing  within  the  under  surface 
of  the  dog’s  tongue.  Long  before  the  time  of  Pliny,  such 
an  animal  was  supposed  so  to  exist,  and  which  erroneous  no- 
tion appears  to  have  been  originally  derived  from  observing 
that  canine  madness  produced  a swelling  of  the  mouth  and 
tongue,  which  naturally  led  to  an  examination  of  these 
parts  ; when  the  discovery  of  a prominent  ligamentous  sub- 
stance was  readily  converted  into  a worm,  which  they  named 
lytta  *,  and  which  they  as  readily  conjectured  to  be  the  true 


* “ Est  vermiculus  in  lingui  canum,  qui  vocatur  lytta,  qno  excepto, 
“ infantibus  catulis,  nec  rabidi  firent,  nec  fastidium  sentiunt.” — Plinh, 
I/ist.  Nat.  lib.  xxix,  c.  32.  Paris,  4to,  1685.  In 
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cause  of  the  disease.  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  it  is 
only  an  offset  of  this  error  that  attributes  another  origin  of 
madness  to  the  tooth-ache,  occasioned  by  supposed  maggoltt 
within  the  teeth. 

1 feel  almost  ashamed  to  contend  this  point  gravely;  but 
when  it  is  considered  that  elegant  and  learned  writers  still 
advocate,  if  not  the  existence  of  a worm  under  the  dog’s 
tongue,  at  least,  the  presence  of  a something,  the  removal 
of  which  certainly,  in  their  opinions,  proves  a prophylac- 
tick,  and  either  altogether  prevents  the  animal  at  any  time 
going  mad,  or  otherwise  renders  him  wholly  incapable  of 
mischief  in  case  he  should  become  so,  it  appears  necessary. 

Anatomy  has  demonstrated,  that  many  pendulous  organs 
have  doublings  of  the  surrounding  skin,  which  doublings  are 
often  strengthened  by  interposed  ligamentous  substances  pur- 
posely placed  there  still  further  to  strengthen  the  duplica- 
ture.  In  this  way  is  the  tongue  of  man,  and  most  animals, 
secured  in  its  situation  from  being  forced  down  the  throat  by 
accident  or  convulsion.  This  frscmim,  or  bridle,  immediately  *■ 
appears  prominent  on  opening  a dog’s  mouth,  and  elevating  his 
tongue,  where  it  may  be  seen  extending  from  the  root  almost 
to  the  apex.  On  the  slightest  inspection,  its  use  as  a bridle 
and  support  to  the  lengthened  organ  must  be  apparent ; and 
it  must  be  torturing  conjecture  to  devise  any  other  purpose 
for  which  it  can  be  placed  there.  In  the  operation  called 
worming,  the  projecting  skin  is  divided  with  a lancet,  which 


In  the  Latin  Poets  on  the  Chase,  we  also  meet  with  the  same  idea  : — 

“ Plurima  per  catulos  rabies,  insutaque  tardis 
“ Praicipitat  cetale  malum  : sic  tertius  ergo 
“ Ant.eire  auxiliis,  et  primus  vincere  causas 
“ Namque  subit,  nodis  quft  lingua  tenacibus  hasret 
“ (Venniculum  dixfire)  mala  atque  incondita  pestis.” 

Gpat.  7’alisci  Cyiiegcticon,  383. 

Gesner  informs  us,  however,  that  the  Greek  medical  writers  were  better 
informed,  and  doubted  whether  this  ligamentous  substance  was  a worm 
or  not. 
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exposes  the  interposed  ligamentous  matter,  called  a worm ; 
on  the  extraction  of  which  (by  slitting  its  cuticniar  envelope 
behind  it,  from  one  end  to  the  other),  whole  and  unbroken, 
depends  the  virtue  of  the  operation.  One  end  of  the  liga- 
mentous substance  being  raised,  it  sometimes  is,  at  a fortu- 
nate or  dextrous  extraction,  at  once  stripped  off  to  the  other 
end  ; the  violence  made  use  of  in  doing  which,  puts  the  sub- 
stance on  the  stretch,  so  that,  when  removed  from  the  mouth, 
it  necessarily  recoils  by  means  of  its  elasticity,  and  which  na- 
tural occurrence  is  even  still  adduced  as  a proof,  with  some 
of  the  credulous,  that  it  is  itself  a vermicular  animal. 

Few  well-informed  persons,  however,  now  believe  so  truly 
ridiculous  a matter  as  that  this  is  or  can  be  any  thing  of 
the  worm  kind,  or  that  it  can  possess  any  independent 
life  ; but  many  well-informed  sportsmen  still  believe  that  the 
extraction  of  this  substance,  by  the  operation  just  described, 
called  worming,  will  render  the  dog  perfectly  harmless  in 
case  he  should  become  rabid,  or  go  mad,  in  future. 

In  the  rabid  variety  called  dumb  madness,  I have  had  oc- 
casion to  show  that  the  disease  appears  to  consist  of  a speci- 
fic attack  on  the  bowels  principally,  and  that,  conjoined  with 
this,  and  apparently  as  a consequence  of  it,  there  is  usually 
present  such  a tumefaction  of  the  parts  around  the  after 
mouth,  and  roots  of  the  tongue,  as  frequently  wholly  inca- 
pacitates the  dog  so  affected  from  biting.  When  this  takes 
place  in  a dog  which  has  been  wormed,  his  harmless  dispo- 
sition is  erroneously  attributed  to  the  previous  worming;  but 
nothing  is  said  or  thought  of  the  innumerable  instances 
which  occur  of  dogs  otherwise  affected  and  proving  mis- 
chievous which  have  been  duly  operated  on  by  worming. 
Instances  of  this  description  fell  under  my  notice  continually, 
during  the  prevalence  of  rabies.  The  incapability  of  the  dog 
to  bite,  and  his  having  been  wormed,  are  circumstances  that 
must  often  happen  in  the  same  animal,  seeing  that  dumb 
madness  is  a very  usual  form  of  the  complaint,  and  worming 
a very  common  practice  among  sportsmen  : but  such  circum- 
stances are  wholly  independent  of  each  other,  and  they  can- 
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not  necessarily  be  otherwise.  The  removal  of  a portion 
of  skin  from  a dog’s  mouth  can  no  more  influence  him  in 
this  particular  than  the  removal  of  a portion  of  his  tail : 
neither  can  it  act  mechanically,  as  has  been  supposed,  by 
taking  off  the  restraint  from  the  tongue ; for  the  affection 
that  renders  the  dog  harmless  consists  in  a tumefaction,  of 
a specific  kind,  around  the  base  of  the  tongue,  extending 
far  beyond  its  freenum  or  bridle.  Worming,  therefore,  1 do 
not  hesitate  to  state,  is  a custom  founded  on  ignorance  and 
misapprehension,  when  performed  as  a preventive  of  the 
consequences  of  madness. 

Worming  is  also  practised  to  prevent  gnawing,  which  young 
dogs  are  very  prone  to  do,  first  from  a playful  habit,  and 
next  to  favour  the  removal  of  the  present  and  the  growth  of 
the  future  teeth.  In  human  infants,  also,  the  same  habit  is 
observed,  and  from  the  same  cause.  In  this  case,  also,  worm- 
ing only  prevents  gnawing,  by  making  the  mouth  sore  ; for, 
as  soon  as  the  wounded  part  is  well,  the  dog  recurs  to  the 
practice  again. 


Worms, 

Dogs  are  subject  to  four  intestinal  animals,  three  of  which 
belong  to  the  vermes,  or  worms,  and  the  fourth,  I am  dis- 
posed to  think,  is  the  larva  or  grub  of  one  of  the  musca,  or 
fly  race,  perhaps  of  a species  of  oestrus.  In  size,  figure, 
and  colour,  it  resembles  a small  larva,  maggot,  or  gentil  of 
the  common  flesh  fly,  having  a dark  head,  between  the  palpi 
of  which  its  mouth  is  situated,  I am  totally  unaware  to  w'hat 
chrysalis  it  afterwards  changes,  neither  am  I better  informed 
by  what  means  it  enters  the  animal.  Were  it  like  the  larva 
musca  carnaria,  intended  to  live  on  animal  fibre,  it  would, 
by  its  ravages,  destroy  the  body  it  entered,  and,  as  a chance 
visitor,  the  high  temperature  of  the  animal  body  w'ould  soon 
destroy  it.  If  it  belongs  to  the  oestrus,  it  is  remarkab’e  that 
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its  attack  should  so  long-  have  escaped  the  observation  of 
naturalists.  It  is  not,  I believe,  very  hurtful,  nor  is  it  very 
common  in  dog-s. 

Of  those  worms  which  live  and  breed  within  the  dog-,  and 
may  be  considered  indig-enous  to  him,  the  Tcenia,  or  tape- 
worm, is  the  most  prejudicial,  and  the  most  difficult  to  re- 
move *.  I have  known  four  or  five  hundred  joints  (each  a 
distinct  animal)  passed  by  a dog-,  whose  united  leng-th  would 
encircle  his  body  many  times.  Sometimes  they  become 
coiled  up  into  a ball,  which  thus  forms  an  impenetrable  ob- 
struction within  the  intestines,  and  destroys  the  dog-. 

The  Teres,  or  long  cylindrical  worms,  resembling  earth- 
worms in  figure,  but  of  a whitish  colour,  are  the  most  common 
to  dogs,  and,  when  existing  in  great  numbers,  particularly  in 
puppies  and  young  dogs,  often  prove  fatal  by  the  convulsion? 
they  occasion.  Their  natural  situation  is  within  the  intestines, 
but  they  sometimes  crawl  from  them  into  the  stomach,  and 
are  then  brought  up  by  the  sickness  they  occasion. 

The  Ascarides,  or  small  thread-worms,  likewise  occasi- 
onally infest  dogs,  residing  principally  within  the  rectum. 
They  produce  an  intolerable  itching  in  the  parts  behind,  to 
relieve  which,  dogs  troubled  with  them  are  seen  continually 
drawing  the  fundament  along  the  ground.  Except  by  the 
irritation  occasioned,  which,  when  excessive,  may  weaken, 
they  do  not  appear  to  do  much  internal  injury. 

The  constitution  of  some  dogs  appears  particularly  favour- 
able to  the  generation  of  worms  ; for,  destroy  them  as  often 
as  you  will,  they  soon  return  again.  Puppies,  during  every 
stage  of  their  growth,  are  very  liable  to  them.  In  many, 
the  increase  of  the  body  appears  checked  by  their  ravages. 
The  presence  of  worms,  when  they  exist  in  considerable 
numbers,  is  easily  detected  ; for  such  a dog  has  usually  a 


* It  is  remarkable  how  universal  is  the  attack  of  this  parasitic  ani- 
mal: when  roach  and  dace  are  observed  to  swim  near  the  surface  of  the 
water  exhausted,  and  incapable  of  descending  long  together,  if  they 
become  the  subject  of  examination,  they  will  be  fotmd,  in  most  instances, 
affected  with  this  singular  worm. 
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slight  cough,  his  coat  stares,  he  eats  voraciously,  yet  seldom 
fattens  : his  evacuations  prove  also  a most  unequivocal  symp- 
tom ; for  they  are,  in  such  cases,  peculiarly  irregular,  being 
at  one  time  loose  and  slimy,  and  at  another  more  hard  and 
dry  than  natural.  The  belly  likewise  is  often  tense  and  en- 
larged. When  very  young  dogs  have  worms,  the  first  that 
pass  are  seldom  noticed,  for  they  seem  to  affect  the  health  but 
little  ; but  gradually,  as  they  increase,  purging  becomes  more 
frequent;  and  the  animal,  though  lively,  wastes,  and  his  hip 
bones  may  be  plainly  felt.  The  growth  likewise  appears 
stationary,  and  in  this  way  it  is  very  common  for  him  to  con- 
tinue, till  a fit  or  two  carries  him  off,  or  he  dies  tabid.  In 
adult  dogs,  worms  are  less  fatal,  though,  from  the  obstruc- 
tions they  form,  they  sometimes  kill  them  likewise  ; and  they 
always  occasion  a rough  unhealthy  coat,  with  a hot  nose  and 
foetid  breath ; and  in  both  the  young  and  the  -(ull  grown, 
they  very  commonly  produce  epileptic  fits.  It  do^  not  fol- 
low, because  no  worms  are  seen  to  pass  away,  that  a dog, 
who  exhibits  the  other  symptoms  of  them,  has  none:  neither, 
when  they  are  not  seen,  does  it  follow  even  that  none  pass  ; 
for,  if  they  remain  long  in  the  intestines  after  they  are  dead, 
they  become  digested  like  other  animal  matter. 

The  treatment  of  worm  cases  in  dogs  has  been  like  that  of 
the  human,  and  the  remedies  employed  have  been  intended 
either  to  destroy  the  worms  within  the  body,  or  otherwise  to 
drive  them  mechanically,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  bowels  by 
active  purgatives : but,  as  these  latter  means  were  violent 
(for,  without  the  very  mucus  of  the  bowels,  as  well  as  the 
fcEces,  were  expelled,  no  benefit  was  derived  from  them),  so 
the  remedy,  in  many  instances,  became  worse  than  the  disease. 
Many  substances  have,  therefore,  been  tried,  in  hopes  of  de- 
stroying these  animals  within  the  body  ; and  it  is  evident,  that 
any  thing  that  could  certainly  do  this  would  be  most  import- 
ant, as  it  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
the  violent  purgatives  means  heretofore  employed. 

For  this  purpose,  substances  which  present  small  spiculi, 
or  points,  have  been  found  the  best  adapted,  effectually  de- 
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siroying-  the  worms  by  abrading-  their  external  or  internal 
surfaces,  without,  in  the  slightest  degree,  injuring-  the  pa- 
tient. Either  of  the  following  recipes  embrace  these  pro- 
perties, particularly  the  latter,  which  1 cannot  too  highly  re- 


commend : — 

Cov/ha-ge  (dolichos jmiriens,  Linn.) half  a dram 

Till  filings,  made  with  a very  fine  file 2 drams 

Or, 

' Iron  filings,  very  fine 2 drams 

A distemper  powder.  No.  1 (p.  146.) 


Form  either  of  these  into  four,  six,  or  eight  balls,  and  give 
one  every  morning ; after  which,  a mercurial  purgative  will 
be  proper.  I have  occasionally  succeeded,  in  very  obstinate 
worm  pases,  by  moderate  daily  doses  of  Epsom  salts*.  Asca- 
rides  are  best  destroyed  by  terebinthinated  or  aloetic  clysters. 
The  tape-worm  is  not  unfrequently  removed  by  mercurial 
purges  ; but  a still  more  certain  remedy  for  this  noxious  guest 
is  considerable  doses  of  oil  of  turpentine,  as  two,  three,  or 
four  drams,  according  to  the  size,  age,  and  strength  of  the 
dog,  given  night  and  morning,  mixed  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  for  a few  days. 


Wounds, 

Dogs  are  liable  to  become  wounded  in  various  ways,  and 
their  wounds,  however  bad,  are  not,  generally,  much  attended 
to,  from  an  opinion  that  the  animal’s  tongue  is  the  best 


* The  obstinate  disposition  to  generate  worms,  which  some  dogs 
possess,  may  be,  in  some  instances,  checked  by  the  daily  administration 
of  common  salt  in  their  food  : the  vise  of  which,  however,  should  be 
persisted  in  no  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  avoid  the  ten- 
dency it  might  have  to  produce  mange,  unless  this  tendency  is  checked 
at  the  time  by  the  administration  of  alteratives  with  the  salt. 
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dressing-.  This  is  very  questionable:  in  some  instances,  1 am 
certain,  no  application  can  be  worse  to  a wounded  dog  than 
his  own  tongue.  Whenever  dogs  are  at  all  inclined  to  foul- 
ness, as  it  is  called,  a sore,  so  licked,  is  sure  to  become 
mangy,  and  to  be  aggravated  by  the  licking. 

In  all  extensive  and  lacerated  wounds,  a stitch  or  two 
should  be  made  with  a large  needle  and  thread,  as  it  will 
reduce  the  wound  ; but,  as  such  stitches  soon  ulcerate  out  in 
the  dog,  so  the  edges  should  be  still  further  secured  by  slips 
of  sticking  plaister.  A recent  wound  should  be  cleansed  from 
the  dirt,  and  then  covered  up : when  it  begins  to  suppurate, 
dress  with  any  mild  ointment.  In  thorn  wounds,  or  others 
made  with  splinters,  carefully  examine  that  nothing  is  left 
within  them  ; otherwise  no  attempts  to  produce  healing  will 
prove  successful.  The  most  common  wounds  in  dogs  arise 
from  the  bites  of  other  dogs.  Under  such  circumstances, 
should  any  suspicion  arise  that  the  dog  was  mad  by  whom 
the  wounded  one  was  bitten,  proceed  as  directed  under 
rabies.  The  wounds,  arising  from  common  bites,  in  general 
soon  heal  of  themselves : if,  however,  they  are  very  exten- 
sive, wash  them  with  Friar’s  balsam,  to  prevent  their  be- 
coming gangrenous. 

Fistulous  wounds,  in  glandular  parts,  often  prove  very  ob- 
stinate. In  such  cases,  means  must  be  taken  to  get  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sinus,  and  to  raise  a more  healthy  inflammation 
therein.  This  may  be  done  either  by  injecting  something 
stimulant  into  it,  as  a vitriolic  wash,  or  by  passing  a seton 
through  it.  Some  fistulous  wounds,  such  as  those  in  the  feet 
and  about  the  joints,  wilt  often  not  heal ; because  either  the 
bones,  or  the  capsular  ligaments,  are  diseased,  in  these 
cases,  the  wound,  in  general,  requires  to  be  laid  open  to  the 
bottom,  and  to  be  stimulated  with  oil  of  turpentine,  or  with 
tincture  of  Spanish  flies,  daily,  till  the  foul  diseased  bone  or 
ligament  is  throwm  off,  when  a healing  process  will  imme- 
diately commence. 
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A 

Abscess  of  the  eyes,  162...very 
frequent  in  distemper,  152. ..not 
unusual  in  madness  also,  251 
‘Adder,  bite  of,  220 
Age  of  the  dog,  how  ascertained, 
74 

Aloes,  the  best  purgative  for  dogs, 
210 

Alteratives  for  dogs,  their  nature, 
properties,  and  doses,  75 
Anasarca,  157 
Animal  poisons,  220 
Aperients,  210 

Ascites,  153. ..often  brought  on  by 
asthma,  79 

Asthma,  78. ..causes,  symptoms  and 
consequences,  79. ..morbid  ana- 
tomy, 80. ..treatment  of  it,  81 
Astringents  in  general  described, 

82..  .particularly  useful  in  loose- 
ness, 198...  Astringent  injections, 

320..  .Astringent  clysters,  123, 
198 

B 

Bag,  or  scrotum,  swelled  and  in- 
flamed, 300... internally  tumefied 
from  scirrhous  testicles,  299,307 
Balls,  how  to  give  them,  69 
Bathing  of  dogs  described,  83... 
mode  of  it,  and  cases  when  re- 
quisite, 84.. .Washing  not  so  sa- 
lutary to  healthy  dogs  as  is  sup- 
posed, 1 17,  313 

Belly  swelled,  how  to  distinguish 
between  pregnancy  and  dropsy, 
154 

Bilious  inflammation,  188. ..Bilious 
colic,  i&. ...Bilious  vomiting,  301 
Bites  venomous,  311. ..of  a viper, 

220. . .0.  a rabid  dog,  199. ..of 
wasps  and  bees,  221 

Bitches,  heat  of,  88,  182...  preg- 
nancy of,  90. ..how  distinguished 
from  dropsy, 154,. .brniging  forth. 


223. . .when  suckling,  subject  to 
a very  fatal  kind  of  fits,  176, 

224. . .their  teats  liable  to  be- 
come inflamed,  89. ..often  affect- 
ed by  scirrhus,  297. ..injuries  to 
their  parts  of  generation,  90 

Bladder,  inflamed,  183 
Bleeding,  mode  of  it  described,  85 
...cautions  relative  to  it,  193 
Blindness,  various  causes  of  it,  85 
Blistering  of  dogs,  mode  of,  and 
when  required,  86 
Blood,  among  sportsmen,  what,  101 
Bloody  stools  brought  on  by  vari- 
ous causes,  as  distemper,  144... 
bilious  colic,  188. ..mineral  poi- 
sons, 213. ..and  sometimes  from 
mercurial  applications  licked  off 
the  body  in  cure  of  mange,  207 
Bloody  urine,  310 

Boar  hound,  natural  history  of,  29 
Bones,  fractures  of,  179, 132. ..addi- 
tional hints  how  to  detect  them, 
ib. 

Bones  proper  to  be  given  to  dogs, 

173. . .exceptions  to  this,  ib. 
Bowels,  various  affections  of  them, 

184  ...  Inflammation  from  rheu- 
matism, ib.  292. ..from  obstruc- 
tion, 185. ..from  cold  taken,  186 
...  from  bile,  188. ..from  madness, 
267  Spasmodic  affections  of 
them,  124... a particular  kind 
common  to  puppies,  113. ..liable 
to  be  greatly  disturbed  by  mer- 
cury, 207. ..and  other  poisons, 
213 

Breeding  among  bitches,  87. ..is  a 
healthy  process,  the  omission  of 
it  is  therefore  hurtful,  88. ..cau- 
tions and  directions  relative  to 
it,89...superfoetation  not  uncom- 
mon, 91. ..sympathies  displayed, 

95..  .perfection  of  the  English 
system  of  breeding  animals,  102- 
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104. system  of  breed- 
ing, 107  ...  how  various  breeds 
have  originated,  98 
Bronchocelc,  1 13 
Bull  dog,  natural  history  of,  34 

C 

Caleuhir  concretions,  304 
CaUmiel  an  excellent  alterative,  76 
...a  good  emetic  in  particular 
cases,  160. ..a  useful  application 
for  diseases  of  tlie  eyes,  KiO 
Cancer  in  general,  114. ..of  the 
sheath  and  parts  of  generation 
in  bitches,  1 15...scirrhus  much 
more  common  than  cancer.  11  1, 
-297 

Canine  madness,  225 
Canfeer  of  the  ear,  internal,  116... 
treatment,  117. .External  canker, 

1 18.. . Cankered  tumour  on  the 
flap  of  the  ear,  120 

Castration,  how  performed,,  and 
when  proper,  121. ..of  cats,  and 
how  performed,  ib. 

Catarrh,  129. ..of  distemper,  138 
Claws  of  dogs,  122 
Clysters,  123. ..cases  in  which  they 
are  beneficial,  124... a convenient 
medium  for  nourishment,  ib.... 
mode  of  giving  them,  ib. 

Colic  in  general,  124. ..spasmodic, 

16. . ..Bilious  colic,  188.. .a  kind 
peculiar  to  rheumatism,  293 

Condition  of  dogs,  126.. .very  ne- 
cessary for  sporting  dogs,  ib.... 
mode  of  getting  them  into  con- 
dition, 127 
Convulsions,  302 

Costiveness,  its  consequences,  127, 

128.. . mode  of  removing  it,  185 
...inflammation  from  it,  ib. 

Co^Kjhs,  various  kinds,  129. ..causes, 
ettects,and  treatment, ii....  Cough 
of  distemper,  138. ..of  asthma,  79 
Cow  pox,  134,  31 1 
Cramp,  129 

Cnrppiny,  how’  performed,  130 
Cross  among  dogs,  what,  95 
Crowjiy,  a deadly  poison  to  dogs, 
218 

Cystitis,  131 

I) 

Dalmiilinu  dog,  33 

Dune  dog,  natural  hislory  of,  29 


Destruction  of  dogs,  when  neces- 
sary, how  best  effected,  219 
Dew  claws,  122 

Diarrhvea,  or  looseness,  131,195... 
treatment  of  it,  196... a common 
accompaniment  of  distemper, 

144... a bad  kind  occasioned  by 
the  use  of  mercurials,  207,  216 
Dislocations,  132.. .often  united  with 
fracture,  ib.  ...treatment  of  them , 
ib. 

Distemper,  detail  of  it,  133,  138... 
symptoms  of  it,  139- 1-44. ..treat- 
ment of  it,  145. ..abscess  in  the 
eyes  from  it,  162. ..popular  dis- 
temper powder,  146 
Diuretics,  useful  in  dropsy,  156 
Doy,  natural  history  of,  7,  10... not 
derived  from  the  wolf,  15. ..nor 
from  the  fox,  16. ..nor  from  the 
jackall,  17. ..proved  to  be  an  ori- 
ginal, and  not  a spurious,  form- 
ation, 20. ..origin  of  his  varieties, 
j6.  ...  Newfoundland  dog,  28... 
Dane,  or  boar-hound,  29  ...  the 
shepherd’s  dog,  i6.... greyhound, 

31. . .mastiff,  33. ..Dalmatian,  or 
spotted  coach-dog,  ib.  ...  stag- 
hound,  34. ..blood-hound,  ib.... 
fox-hound,  til... .harrier,  til. ...bea- 
gle, til.. ..pointer,  tii. ...bull-dog, 

111.. ..pug  dog,  tii....terrier,  til. . . 
barbet,  t'ii.... spaniel,  35. ..setter, 
36 

Doy,  his  moral  qualities,  38... pos- 
sesses intellect  beyond  any  other 
brute,  38. ..his  sagatity  is  rati- 
onal and  not  instinctive,  46. ..his 
courage,  52. ..his  fidelity,  ib.... 
his  tractability,  60...  Dogs  pos- 
sess a sixth  sense,  63 
Days,  their  qualities,  1-66. ..in  ana- 
tomical structure  they  resemble 
the  human,  67. ..their  diseases 
also  bear  a great  analogy,  68... 
this  analogy  not  so  striking  in 
the  operation  of  various  medi- 
cinal articles,  ifi.... mode  of  giv- 
ing medicines  to  dogs,  69. ..in 
sickness  they  require  great  care, 

70. . .nutriment  proper  for  sick 
dogs,  ift.... their  irritability  very 
great,  71. ..their  age,  how  ascer- 
tained, 74...  licking  their  wounds 
erroneously  supposed  salutary, 

320. . .condition  particularly  iie- 
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cessary  for  sporting  dogs,  126... 
naturally  subject  to  a costive 
habit,  127. ..very  subject  to  asth- 
ma, 78. ..exercise  essentially  ne- 
cessary for  their  health,  160... 
how  to  teach  them  to  exercise 
themselves,  161. ..destruction  of, 
when  necessary,  how  best  effect- 
ed, 219 

Dogs,  their  breeding,  87  to  109... 
capable  of  superfoetation,  91... 
opinions  on  breeding  from  con- 
sanguinitjr,  107. ..pupping,  223 
...rearing  of  puppies,  109-113 

Dog-grass,  the  natural  emetic  for 
dogs,  160 

Dressmgs  for  mange,  203-207  •••how 
performed,  208 

Dropsy,  153. ..of  the  belly,  154. ..of 
the  chest,  157. ..of  the  skin,  ib.... 
encj'sted,  158. ..hydatids,  ib.... 
Dropsy  of  the  eyeball,  164 

Dysentery,  158 

E 

Ears,  cropping  of  them,  130... 
rounding  them,  i5....Ears  can- 
kered, 116. ..the  flap  swelled,  120 

Emetics  generally,  159. ..excellent 
in  asthma, 81. ..useful  in  distem- 
per, 145. ..dog-grass  the  most  na- 
tural one,  160 

Empyema,  194 

Enteritis,  184 

Epidemics,  distemper  sometimes  so, 

135. . .1nflamed  bladder  proved 
so  in  1810,  183^^^inflamed  lungs 
also  sometimes  epidemic,  193 

Epilepsy,  174,  141 

Eruptions,  200 

Exercise  of  dogs,  160... great  use  of 
it,  161  ...  particularly  useful  in 
preventing  an  undue  accumula- 
tion of  fat,  166 

Eyes,  diseases  of,  162. ..ulcer  in,  ib. 
...spurious  ophthalyiia,  ib.... 
very  common  in  distemper,  163 
...true  ophthalmia,  i5..., cataract, 
164 

Eyelids,  ulcerated,  165 
F 

Fatness,  excessive,  165. ..its  conse- 
quences, and  how  to  prevent  it, 

166. . .a  common  cause  of  asthma, 
78 
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Feeding  of  dogs,  167. ..physiology 
of  digestion,  ib.  ...excessive  feed- 
ing productive  of  disease,  168... 
various  kinds  of  food,  ib.  169... 
food  proper  in  sickness,  71... 
mode  of  administering  it,  70-71 
...  clysters  often  a convenient 
medium  of  conveying  nutriment 
in  sickness, 132. ..nutritious  feed- 
ing particularly  necessary  in 
distemper,  147. ..feeding  and  ex- 
ercise should  be  regulated  in  re- 
lation to  each  other  according 
to  circumstances,  173 
Feet,  sore,  174 
Fever,  ib. 

Fits  in  dogs,  their  various  kinds, 

174... causes  of  them,  ib. ...very 
common  in  distemper,  141-149 
...often  arise  in  otherwise  healthy 
dogs,  particularly  in  pointers, 
setters,  and  spaniels,  from  an  ex- 
cess of  irritability,  175.. .a  very 
fatal  kind  brought  on  in  bitches 
who  suckle,  176,  224. ..common 
to  puppies,  113,  318...  worms  a 
frequent  occasion  of  fits,  318 
Fkqj  of  the  ear,  swelled,  120 
Fleas  hi  dogs,  how  destroyed,  177 
Fractures  of  the  bones,  with  the 
mode  of  reducing  them,  179... 
how  detected,  132. ..often  united 
with  dislocation,  i5... .compound 
fractures,  180 
Fungous  excrescences,  309 

G 

Gastritis,  181 

Gestation,  or  going  with  young,  91 
Glandular  swellings,  181 
Gravel,  ib. 

Greyhounds,  natural  history  of,  31 
...condition  particularly  neces- 
sary for,  293. ..distemper  parti- 
cularly fatal  to  them,  138 

H 

Heemorrhage,  182 
Hamorrhoids,  ib. 

Hair,  wire-haired  dogs  very  liable 
to  be  affected  with  mange,  and 
such  hair  soonest  becomes  dis- 
coloured, 201 
Head,  swelled,  182 
Heat  in  bitches,  87 
Hepatitis,  182 
Hernia,  ib. 
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//oimdfi, various,  origin  and  natural 
history  of,  34 
Hmk,  183 
Hydatids,  158 

Hydrophobia,  183... a misnomer  for 
rabies  in  the  dog,  ih. 
Hydrothorax,  157 

I and  J 

Impregnation,  phenomena  of  it,  95 
Jnjtammation,  183 
Injlamed  bladder,  ib. 

Inflamed  bowels,  184.. .from  rheu- 
matism, ib.  184,  292.. .from  ob- 
struction, 185. ..from  cold,  186... 
from  vitiated  bile,  188. ..specific 
kind  of  inflammation  in  rabies, 

267. . .1.flamed  from  poisons,  213 
Inflamed  liver,  acute,  190. ..chro- 
nic, 191 

Inflamed  lungs,  192 
Inflamed  stomach,  194.. .from  poi- 
sons, 213. ..specific  kind  in  ra- 
bies, 267 

Intussiisreption,  185 
Irritability  of  dogs  great  in  sick- 
ness, 71  ...often  productive  of  fits 
in  healthy  dogs,  175 
Jaundiee  common  to  chronic  in- 
' flammation  of  the  liver,  195... 
and  to  distemper,  135 
Jaw,  locked,  307 

L 

Liver,  acute  inflammation  of,  190... 
chronic  inflammation  of,  191... 
a particular  kind  present  in  dis- 
temper, 135 

Looseness,  or  diarrheea,  131,  195... 
very  common  in  distemper,  144 
...a  bad  kind  brought  on  by  mer- 
curials, 207,  216 
Locked  307 
Lumbago,  199 
Lungs,  inflamed,  ib. 

M 

Madness,  199. ..raging,  256.. .dumb 
madness,  259 

Mange,  200. ..its  varieties,  201  ...its 

anomalies,  f5.... treatment  of  it, 

203. . .frequently  ends  in  dropsy, 

154.. .  acute  mange,  ib. 

Mastiff',  33 

Medicines,  mode  of  giving,  69 
Mercurials,  easily  raise  salivation 


in  dogs,  76...are  apt  to  produce 
violent  diarrhoea,  or  looseness, 
207,  216 

Milk  in  bitches,  when  not  drawn 
oflT,  apt  to  occasion  scirrhus,  89 
Mineral  poisons,  213 

N 

Neck,  swelled,  208 
Newfoundland  dog,  natural  history 
of,  28 

Ntix  vomica,  unequal  in  its  action, 
but  usually  a deadly  poison  to 
dogs,  219 

O 

Obstructions  in  the  bowels,  how  to 
overcome  them,  185  ...  clysters 
very  useful  for  this  purpose,  124 
OEstrum,  or  heat,  in  bitches,  208 
Opium,  not  always  a poison  to  dogs, 
...an  excellent  remedy  in  asth- 
ma, 81 

Ophthalmia,  162.. .common  in  dis- 
temper, 163 
Ovaria,  diseased,  158 

P 

Paint,  dogs  often  poisoned  by  the 
lead  in  it,  215 
Palsy,  or  paralysis,  209 
Paralysis,  or  palsj',  209...a  common 
accompaniment  to  many  com- 
plaints, 124, 139,  295 
Penis  liable  to  be  affected  with 
fungous  excrescences,  or  proud 
flesh,  309 

Peripneumonia,  192 
Physic  for  dogs,  210 
Piles,  2l  I 
Pneumonia,  192 

Pointer,  his  natural  history,  34... 
pointing  natural  to  all  dogs,  ih. 
...a  cultivated  quality  in  the 
pointer  and  setter,  i6.... pointers 
and  setters  liable  to  fits  in  hunt- 
ing, 175 

Poisons,  vegetable,  217  ...  animal, 

220. ..mineral,  211. ..when  neces- 
sary to  destroy  life,  the  best,  219 
...opium  an  uncertain  poison  to 
the  dog,  217. ..mode  of  detecting 
poison,  213,  214, 216.. .treatment 
of  poisoned  cases,  i6.... tobacco 
a frequent  accidental  poison, 
206 
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Pregnancy,  91. ..how  distinguished 
from  dropsy,  1.04 
Preventive  against  rabies,  280 
Pulse  in  dogs,  222. ..best  detected 
by  the  breathing,  ib. 

Pujipies,  breeding  and  rearing  of, 

92. . .diseases  of,  112,  113. ..their 
claws,  122....  when  too  numer- 
ous, produce  (its  in  the  mother, 

224.. .  have  a spasmodic  colic, 
113,  111  ...mode  of  cropping  and 
tailing  them,  130... are  injured 
by  much  confinement,  111 

Pupping,  223. ..when  assistance  re- 
quisite, ih.. ...  Caisarean  opera- 
tion, ib bitches  killed  from 

rearing  too  many  pups,  224 
Pio'jfMir/medicines,  210...how  treat- 
ed, when  a disease,  131. ..very 
common  in  distemper,  144. ..a 
very  dangerous  kind  brought  on 
by  mercury,  207,  213 

R 

Rabies,  22.5. ..origin  of  the  term,  ib. 
...history  of  it,  22o-228... erro- 
neous notions  relative  to  it,  231- 

234. . .worming  no  preventive, 
ih,  3 13. ..at  first  of  spontaneous 
origin,  234. ...subsequently  not 
so,  (6.  ...heat  not  the  origin  of  it, 

237. . .nor  season,  238. ..nor  ab- 
stinence, 240  ....  what  animals 
have  it,  241. ..what  animals  are 
capable  of  communicating  it, 

242. . .1.  what  jjart  of  the  body 
does  the  poison  originally  exist, 

244. . .1.  the  salivary  glands,  248 

...time  between  the  bite  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease,  249... 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  230... 
early  symptoms,  ib.  to  253. ..in- 
termediate symptoms,  255. ..rag- 
ing madness,  256 dumb  mad- 

ness,259. ..morbid  anatomy  of  ra- 
bid subjects,  262.. ..what  diseases 
may  be  mistaken  for  rabies,  268 
...modus  operandi  of  the  rabid 
poison,  269.. .remedies  employed 
iluring  rabies,  272-275. ..prophy- 
lacticks,  or  preventive  remedies, 
275  ...preventive  qualities  of  the 
tree  box,  280. ..destruction  of  the 
bitten  part  the  most  certain,  283 
...process  of  the  operation,  i6.... 
considered  as  regards  the  human 
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subject,  289. ..unnecessary  dread 
of  rabid  dogs,  291 
Rheumatism,  292. ..its  varieties,  ib. 
...causes  of  it,  294. ..weather  an 
effect  on  it,  i6.... treatment  of  it, 
295 

Rickets  common  to  puppies,  296... 
in  the  wry-legged  breed  of  ter- 
riers this  deformity  is  propa- 
gated, ib. 

Rounding,  among  hounds,  131 
Running  round,  a symptom  of 
spasm  in  the  bowels,  124 

S 

St.  Anthony’s  fire,  305 
St.  Vitus’s  dance,  303 
Salivation  easily  excited  in  dogs, 76 
...very  hurtful  to  them,i5. 

forms  a good  domestic  eme- 
tic, 160... a vermifuge  also,  319 
Scirrhous  tumours,  297  ....  morbid 
appearance  of  these  tumours,  i&. 
...scirrhous  teats  in  bitches,  297 
...scirrhous  testicles,  299 
Scouring  in  dogs,  131,  144,  195, 
207,  210 

Scrotum,  inflamed,  300 
Setons,  300. ..not  so  beneficial  as 
supposed  in  distemper,  151 
Setters  and  pointers,  their  natural 
history,  36,  34. ..their  condition 
necessary  to  be  attended  to,  126 
...setters  most  liable  to  internal 
canker,  and  pointers  most  to  ex- 
ternal canker,  118 
Shepherd’s  dog,  natural  history  of, 
29 

Sickness,  excessive,  301 
Spaniel,  his  natural  history,  .33... 
long  lived,  74. ..subject  to  fits  in 
hunting,  175 

Spasm,  varieties  and  treatment  of, 

302. ..spasmodic  colic,  124.. .the 
same  in  puppies,  113 
Spaying,  303 

Stings  of  wasps  and  bees,  221 
Stomach,  inflammation  of,  181... 
from  poisons,  220. ..specific  kind 
in  rabies,  267. ..stomach,  foul, 
1 10.  .when  full  of  an  indigestible 
mass,  strongly  characteristic  of 
rabies,  265 
Stone  in  dogs,  304 
Sulphur,  overrated  as  an  altera- 
tive, 77 
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Surfeit,  306,  201 
Swellinys,  306 

T 

Tailing  of  puppies,  130 
Tapping  of  flogs  for  dropsy,  155 
Tartar  emetic,  the  best  general 
emetic,  159 

Teats,  scirrhous  swellings  of  them 
in  bitches,  297. ..mode  of  pre- 
venting them,  89 

Tenesmus,  treatment  of  it,  121.... 
common  in  diarrhoea,  193. ..of- 
ten mistaken  for  piles,  211 
Terrier,  natural  hist  y of,  35... 
short  lived,  74... a wry-legged 
breed,  296 

Testicles,  diseased,  299, 307. ..mode 
of  castration,  121 
Tetanus,  or  locked  jaw,  307 
Throat,  swelled,  308 
Tobacco,  a frequent  poison  to  dogs, 
206 

Toes,  afiFections  of,  122.. .sore  from 
travelling,  174 

Tumotirs,  in  general,  described, 
308 

U 

Ulcerous  affections  in  general,  309 
...of  the  eye,  162 
Urethra  in  dogs,  how  placed,  304 
t/rine,  bloody,  310,  82.. .in  bitches 
often  a sign  of  c'ancered  womb, 

115. ..when  evacuated  by  drops. 


a sign  of  inflamed  bladder, 
183 

t/terwsof  bitches,  diseased,  115 

V 

Vaccination,  311,  134 
Vegetable  poisons,  217 
Venomous  bites,  31 1 
Vermin,  ib. 

Vertigo,  or  turning  round,  often 
dependent  on  a particular  affec- 
tion of  the  bowels,  124 
VtlMS,  St.  his  dance,  305 
Vomiting,  excessive,  301  ...bilious, 

302..  .when  the  eflfect  of  poisons, 

213.. . from  inflamed  stomach,  181 

W 

Warts,  31 1 

Washi/ig  of  dogs,  312 
Water  in  the  belly,  how  distin- 
guished, 154. ..in  the  chest,  157 
Weather  an  effect  on  dogs,  294 
lyews,  299,313 

Worming,  313 no  preventive 

against  madness,  ib.  234 
ironns,  3 17. ..remedies  for,  319... 
occasion  a particular  colic,  124... 
are  very  common  to  puppies, 
112 

ll^oundsin  dogs,  how  treated,  319 

Y 

Yard  of  the  dog  often  affected  with 
fungous  excrescences,  309. 


J.  Compton,  Printer,  Mid»lle  Street, 
Cloth  Fair,  London. 


Lately  published,  m one  large  volume  octavo,  very  closely 
printed,  Price  the  Second  Edition  of 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  VETERINARY  ART; 

OR, 

The  Principles  of  Medicine,  as  applied  to  the  Structure, 
Functions,  and  CEconomy  of  the  Horse,  and  to  a more  sci- 
entific and  successful  Manner  of  treating’  his  various  Diseases: 
comprehending’,  also,  a concise  View  of  those  of  Neat  Cat- 
tle and  Sheep.  The  whole  illustrated  by  anatomical  and 
other  Plates.  By  DELAB  ERE  BLAINE. 

The  Author  begs  to  reply  to  the  numerous  inquiries  for  this  Work, 
that  tlie  appearanee  of  the  Second  Edition  has  been  hitherto  delayed, 
by  the  great  time  taken  up  in  new-modelling,  and  altogether  reeom- 
posing  it ; it  has  also  received  the  addition  of  much  new  matter,  and 
of  many  new  subjects.  In  its  present  state,  it  presents  four  princi- 
pal divisions.  The  first  comprises  the  collateral  branches  of  the  Art, 
as  a general  History  of  Veterinary  Medicine  to  the  present  Time — 
A minute  Examination  of  the  Exterior  Conformation  of  the  Horse — 
A philosophical  and  mechanical  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Causes, 
and  Operations  of  Progression — A Treatise  on  Condition ; with  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Stable  Management,  as  Dieting,  Groom- 
ing, and  Exercise.  The  second  exhibits  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body  of  the  Horse,  with  corresponding  Plates, 
accuiatcly  drawn  by  tiie  author  from  the  subjects  themselves.  The 
third  comprehends  a Description  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse,  with 
tlie  Curative  Treatment  amply  detailed — Those  of  Neat  Cattle  and 
Sheep  also  are  more  cursorily  noticed.  1l\\c  fonrih  presents  a Veteri- 
nary Materia  Medina  ; or  an  Account  of  all  the  Medicinal  Articles 
entering  into  the  Veterinarian’s  Practice. 

From  the  numerous  Testimonies  in  favour  of  the  First  Edition  of  this 
Work,  the  following  may  be  selected  : — 

“ In  this  Work  Mr.  B.  has  a fair  claim  to  originality.  The  Drawings  ap- 
pe’dr  extremely  accurate,  are  executed  in  a handsome  manner,  and  the  de- 
scriptive part  is  very  correct.”— London  Medical  Review. 

“ The  anatomical  part  of  this  Work  is  materially  illustrated  by  Engravings, 
the  execution  of  which  has  considerable  merit.  In  the  Pathology,  the  classi- 
fication adopted  by  the  Author  will  materially  assist  the  student  in  this  branch 
of  medicine,  who  is  too  apt  to  be  misled  by  the  barbarous  and  unmeaning 
jargon  adopted,  in  general,  in  books  of  farriery.” — Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Review. 

“ It  appears  to  us,  that  this  Work  is  the  best  and  most  scientific  system  of 
the  Veterinary  Art  that  has  hitherto  appeared  in  this  country  ; and  we,  there- 
fore, recommend  it  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  a competent  know- 
ledge of  the  Structure  and  Diseases  of  the  Horse,  and  other  domestic  Qua- 
drupeds.”— British  Critic. 

“ Nous  pensons  k la  maniere  claire  et  simple  dont  I’auteur  a traitd  chaque 
objet,  qu’il  a rempli  son  but;  que  cet  ouvrage  a le  double  mSrite  d’etre  k la 
poriee  de  tous  les  genres  des  lectures  ; que  les  personnes  dont  la  profession 
est  de  faire  la  medecine  des  animauxse  priveraient  d’un  grand  secours  en  n6g- 
ligeant  de  le  consulter,  et  qu’il  pent  trks  utilement  servir  a ceux  qui  se  liv- 
rent  a la  plus  importante  branche  de  l’6conomie  rurale,  celle  de  I’education  des 
bestiaux.”— Peochet,  Moniteur,  2b  Juillet,  1804. 


Mr.  YOUATr, 

(Late  BLAINE  and  YO  U AT  T ) 

UeterinarB  burgeon, 

NASSAU  STREET,  MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL,  LONDON, 

Continues  to  follow  the  peculiar  line  of  practice  of  his  Predecessor  and 
late  Partner,  and,  while  his  chief  attention  is  directed  to  the  Horse  and  to 
Cattle,  thinks  it  no  degradation  to  endeavour  to  heal  the  DISEASES  of 
the  DOG,  one  of  the  most  faithful  of  the  servants  of  man ; nor  does  he 
consider  as  beneath  his  notice  any  of  the  animals  whom  we  have  domesti- 
cated, and  to  whom  we  have  consequently  given  a claim  to  our  protection 
and  kindness. 

Having  built  a new  and  more  complete 

HOSPITAL  >r  DOGS, 

he  is  induced  to  offer  to  his  Friends  and  the  Public  the  following  PLAN,  that 
his  Establishment  may  become  more  generally  known  and  useful,  and  that 
the  new  and  peculiar  branch  of  his  profession,  viz.  CANINE  MEDICINE, 
of  which  his  late  Partner  was  the  father,  may  be  advanced  and  improved  : — 

A Subscriber  of  Two  Guineas  per  Annum  is  entitled  to  medicine  and  ad- 
vice, gratis,  for  two  Dogs,  to  be  named  at  the  time  of  Subscription;  and 
likewise  to  advice  for  any  number  of  Dogs,  provided  the  medicines  are  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Youatt.  He  has  also  the  privilege  of  sending  as  many  of  his 
Dogs  as  he  may  think  proper  to  the  Hospital,  at  the  charge  of  Ss.  6d.  per 
week  for  each,  including  the  keep,  medicines,  and  operations  of  every  kind  ; 
and  he  may  require,  gratis,  the  advice  of  Mr.  Youatt,  or  his  Assistants,  for 
any  or  all  of  his  Horses,  provided  the  necessary  medicines  are  procured  from 
Mr.  Youatt. 

A Subscriber  of  One  Guinea  per  Annum  is  entitled  to  medicine  and  ad- 
vice, gratis,  for  one  Dog,  to  be  named  at  the  time  of  Subscription  ; or  he 
may  send  it  to  the  Hospital  at  the  charge  of  3s.  6d.  per  week,  including  the 
keep,  medicines,  &c.,  and  he  may  require,  gratis,  advice  for  one  Horse,  on 
the  condition  mentioned  in  the  first  regulation. 

If  Mr.  Youatt  is  required  to  visit  the  Horses  ©r  Dogs  of  Subscribers  at 
their  own  stables  or  houses,  he  will  make  his  usual  charge  for  those  visits. 

To  Non-Subscribers,  the  charge  for  Dogs  received  into  the  Hospital  varies 
from  7s.  to  10s.  per  week,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disorder,  and  the 
trouble  which  they  give. 

His  fee  for  consultation  at  home,  on  the  diseases  of  animals,'  is  from  6s.  to 
7s.  6d.  for  each  Horse,  and  from  3s.  6d  to  5s.  for  each  Dog,  including  medi- 
cines. Forconsultat'on  by  letter,  his  fee  is  7s.  for  the  first  letter,  and  5s.  for 
each  succeeding  one.  Should  he  be  required  to  attend  abroad,  he  charges 
5s.  for  a single  visit,  if  within  two  miles  of  his  residence,  and  3s.  6d.  per  visit 
when  more  than  one  are  required. 

Mr.  Youatt’s  charge  for  a visit,  at  any  distance  between  two  and  four 
miles,  is  7s.;  between  four  and  five  miles,  I0s.6d.;  between  five  and  eight 
miles,  one  guinea  ; and  for  a journey  to  any  greater  distance,  two  guineas  per 
day,  and,  in  every  case,  his  travelling  expenses. 

Mr.  Y.’s  certain  Hours  of  Attendance  at  Home,  unless  some  extremely  ur- 
gent occurrence  calls  him  abroad,  are  from  9 to  II  in  the  morning,  and  from 
2 to  4 in  the  afternoon. 

In  all  cases  of  Rabies  or  Madne.ss,  ou  which  Mr.  Youatt  is  very  generally 
consulted,  he  will  expect  a more  liberal  fee. 
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